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PREFACE. 


8 the earliest ages, during the 
brilliant æras of Egypt, Cyrene, and Car- 
thage, the theatre of splendid and impor- 
tant transactions; the terror of Europe ; 

in the dark ages ; the object of her am- 
bition and avarice, after the discoveries of 2 
the Portugueze in the fifteenth century,— 
has lately acquired additional celebrity by | 
attracting the attention of the friends of 
religion and science. The close of the 
eighteenth century, therefore, forms an 
ra in its history, when the researches 
and transactions of Europeans in that 
country began to be directed by justice, 
benevolence, and the desire of knowledge, 
instead of avarice and ambition. In the 
following sketch, it was the object of the 
author to exhibit the progress of discoveries 
at this period in North and West Africa, | 
by combining a delineation of the appear- 
ance of the country, an account of its na- 
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tive productions, a description of the pe- 
culiar manners of the African tribes, with 
a detail of the adventures of the travel- 
lers by whom these researches were ac- 


— —_ — 


complished. In this plan, he is conscious 
there are some obvious defects, particularly 
the want of strict unity of subject, an ob- 
jection which likewise applies to Ray- 
nal's celebrated history of the European 
settlements in the East and West Indies. 
In the detail of adventures, the subject 
admitted of little more than analysis, and 
perspicuity required some deviations, both 
in respect of omission and 1 insertion, From 
this plan were excluded the history of 
ancient and modern Egypt, the history 
of ancient and modern Abyssinia, the 
history of ancient and modern Cyrene 
and Barbary, the history of the Caffrarian 
tribes, of the Portuguese and Dutch set- 
tlements in Africa, and the history of 
Madugascar. Benin, the slave, gold, ivory 
and grain coasts, are either entirely omit- 
ted, or described with little minuteness; 
while a rapid sketch of the Moorish cha- 
racter in Barbary, and of some interior 
districts of the South and East, is insert- 
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ed. It appeared however more advisa- 
ble, to hazard irregularity by its insertion, 


than to incur the danger of obscurity, by 


characterizing imperfectly the Moors of 
the Desart and of the Niger, and by ne- 


glecting to connect the geography of the 
interior with that of the East and South; 


In the geography, the author has for the 
most part adhered to the learned and in- 


genious Rennell, whose speculations on 


the interior, he apprehends, are rather 
confirmed than contradicted by Browne, 


the discoverer of Datrfoor. He regrets 
extremely, that he found it impossible to 
procure either Hartmann's Edrisi, or the 


Proceedings of the African Association 


1793; from the last of which he begs - 
leave to subjoin the following additions, 


having procured it after the Proper Sheets 
were printed oft. 


Houssa was N by Shania an 
| Arab merchant who visited London, to 


be the capital of a powerful empire in 
the centre of Africa. Its population 
he asserted to be only equalled by Lon- 
don and Cairo. The government is mo- 


narchical, but not unlimited: the ad- 
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ministration of justice is severe, but di- 


rected by written laws; the rights of 
property are guarded by hereditary of- 
ficers, resembling in their functions the 
Canongoes of Hindustan. The merchants 
are distinguished for probity: women 


are admitted into society: the art of 
writing is common, but the characters 
are different from either Hebrew or A- 


rabie. In describing their methods of 
making pottery, the Arab unconsciously 
gave a representation of the Grecian 
wheel. The banks of the Niger, be- 


tween Houssa and Tombuctoo, are more 


populous than the banks of the Egyp- 
tian Nile. From Houssa, the eunuchs 
of the seraglio, both at Tunis and Ma- 
rocco, are brought, as the English con- 
suls were informed. 

Major Houghton, who had formerly 
been a captain in the 69th Regiment, 
and Fort-Major in the island of Goree, 


under General Rooke in 1779, entered. 
the Gambia on November 10th 1790, 


and was recognized by the king of Barra, 
whom he had formerly visited from Goree. 


He made this chief a present of the va- 
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lue of 201. and obtained his protection, 


so far as his influence extended. Sailing 
up the Gambia to Jonkakonda, he pur- 
chased a horse and five asses to convey 
his baggage ; but, being informed of a 
plot formed against him by the Negro- 
mistresses of the traders, who imagined 
that his expedition threatened the ruin 


of their commerce, deserting the custo- 
mary route, he made his horse and asses 


Swim across the Gambia,. and traversed 
its southern bank to Cantor, where he re- 
passed the river and entered Woolli. 


The Pagans of Woolli are termed Soni- 


tees, or drinkers, by the Mahometans or 


Bushreens, from drinking liquors pro- 


hibited by the law of Mahomet. Ma- 
jor Houghton had been attacked by a 
bilious fever soon after his arrival in the 
Gambia, and, during his residence at Me- 
dina, he was wounded in the face and 
arm by the bursting of a trade gun. A 
fire, which destroyed the greater part of 

Medina, consumed various articles of 


trade which composed part of his travel - 


ling fund, and his interpreter carried off 
his horse and three of his asses. With 
43. 
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his remaining effects and asses, he pro- 
ceeded along with a native trader, on foot, 
to the river Falemè in Bondou. He was 
received with great suspicion by the king 
of Bondou, by whom he was plundered 
of his blue coat, and various other com- 
modities. After crossing the Serra Coles, 


or River of Gold, he proceeded to Fer- 


banna, the capital of Bambouk, where he 
was hospitably received by the king, and 
treated with great kindness during a pa- 
roxysm of his fever, which rendered him 
delirious. He proposed to the king of 


Bambouk to open a trade with the Eng- 


lish, for ammunition, &c. with which he 
had not been for some time supplied by 


the French; but the negociation was in- 


terrupted by the annual presents of mead 
which are made to the king by his sub- 
jects, and which never fail to introduce 
a scene of riot and intemperance. This 


mead is made of fermented honey, Af- 
ter his departure from Ferbanna, Major 
Houghton was supposed to have taken 
the route of Gadou for Manding. His 


complexion was so dark that he could 


hardly be distinguished from the Moors, 
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and he united the greatest intrepidity of 
character, with a flow of constitutional 


good humour, which no accident could 


subdue. 


The acquaintance of the ancients with 


Nigritia, beyond Cerne or Arguin, was 
extremely vague and inaccurate, and the 
information of the moderns is scattered 
over a wide surface of crude, superficial, 
inconsistent, and desultory relations. By 
attempting to collect, condense, and ar- 
range this knowledge, the Author ima- 


gines that he has performed an accept- 


able service to men of literature, taste, 
and philosophy. The rude tribes of A- 


frica are distinguised by striking and ob- 


vious characters from the civilized nations 


of Europe, but are with much greater 


difficulty discriminated from each other. 
By contemplating their manners and cus- 


toms, we may discover the simple and 


unmixed operation of those principles 
which, in civilized society, are always 
combined with extraneous circumstances. 
Thus the proverb of the Ginges, or Gip- 
sies, a wandering race, may be applied 
with propriety to the intercourse between 
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savage and civilized nations: How can 
* a man have knowledge, if he go not in 
« search of it? The snail roll shimself up 
„ in his shell, and thinks his habitation 


« the most beautiful in the universe.“ 
The adventures of travellers among rude 
tribes, have commonly attracted curiosi- 
ty, more powerfully than any other spe- 


cies of composition. If the matter be 


calmly considered, the exertion of cou- 


rage necessary to an African traveller will 
be found equal to that which is required 


either in the civilized warrior, or in the 
savage exterminator of nations. Passive 


courage, which the traveller requires, is 


a much more uncommon quality than 
that active valour which determines the 


success of the warrior. 


However the Author may have N in 
the delineation of these manners, or the 


deseription of these adventures, he is con- 


scious that he has in no respect injured the 


interests of either religion or humanity. 


| f Edinburgh, Oct, 5 1799. . 
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INSTITUTION OF THE AFRICAN — oy 
KNOWLEDGE RESPECTING AFRICA AT THE TIME OF ITS 
INSTITUTLON—=ACCESSIONS TO THAT KNOWLEDGE BY 
BRUCE, PATTERSON, AND VAILLANT» 


Ar the institution of the African Association, 


on the gth of June 1788, the geography of Africa 


extended very little within its coasts ; a few posi- 


tions were ascertained, and a few lines traced upon 
the margin of the map; while the interior was a 


cbarta rusa, an extended blank of immense size, 


where every thing was unsettled and uncertain, 


affording ample room for the modern geographers 
to contradict the ancient, and quarrel with one ano- 


ther, like the geologists their brethren, who dis- 
pute continually concerning the interior part of 


che globe, while they have only penetrated to a 


contemptible depth beneath its surface. On this 
desart space the geographer, following blindly the 
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steps of Edrisi the. Nubian, and Leo Africanus, 


traced the uncertain course of ' unexplored rivers, 


and a few names of nations equally unknown. 


The course of the Niger, the rise and termination, 


nay, the separate existence of that stream, were 
equally undetermined. Since De la Brue“ and 


Moore J, half a century had elapsed, but the Senegal 
had not been explored beyond the falls of Felu; 


nor the Gambia beyond those of Baraconda. The 


Southern extremity of Africa, or the Cape of Good 


Hope, or Caffraria, had been partly traversed by 
Dr Sparrman. The regions of Morrocco, Algiers, 
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* The Sieur de la Brue, was appointed director of the 


French Senegal Company in August 1697, and seems to have 


been a man of considerable abilities, respected both by the Com- 
pany and the native princes. His extensive reputation, and 
long residence in Africa, afforded the best opportunities of pro- 
curing the most authentic information concerning the govern- 
ment, manners, and customs, of the African tribes. . But, ex- 
rept in the journals, negociations, and descriptions of places, his 
memoirs have been so adulterated by the intermixture of other 
relations, and the reflections of Labat, that it is often impossi- 
Vle to ascertain whether a fact rests upon the RT of the 
'ancients or the moderns. 

6 Nouvelle Relation del' A frique Occidental, 1 5. er 

Tabat. Paris 1728, 5 vols d vo. 

- $ Moore's Travels we re published at Londoy, i in Fro. 1738. 
The author went out to James Fort, in 1730, as writer in the 
service of the Royal African Company. His travels consist of 
a series of journals, in which ship-news, and the transactions 


zof the day, are pfomiscuously blended with remarks on * 
And ogervntions on manners. 
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Tunis, and Tripoli, were generally known, and 
Norden had travelled in Egypt and Nubia. This 
knowledge was soon after considerably enlarged, 
by the publication of Patterson's travels in Caffra- 
ria, and those of Mr Bruce in Abyssinia. Mr 
Patterson described the manners and habits of the 
Caffres with greater accuracy than had been for- 
merly done; while Mr. Bruce delineated, upon a 
much larger scale, and with a still bolder pencil, 


the customs and manners of the Abyssinians, and 
the nations with which they are surrounded. In 


the region of Caffraria, Vaillant has extended his 
researches far beyond the boundaries which any 
other traveller had reached, and has introduced 
to our notice various nations, whose names were 


hardly known to Europeans- He has described 


the situation, manners of life, opinions, and habi- 


tudes of society, from familiar and frequent inter- 


course with the Gheyssiquas, Nimiquas, Kora- 


quas, Kabobiquas, and Houzouanas. All these 
tribes differ considerably from the Negro race, in 
complexion, features, and make of body; but re- 


Semble them no little in their moral habits: and 
manner of life. Still more indolent than the negra, 
the native of Caffraria is less advanced in civiliza- 
tion, and derives less enj oyment from the inter- 


course of social life. His views are more conſined, 
and his powers more languid, than even the An- 
golese, whom in many respects he resembles; his 


wants are easily gratified by his flocks and herds, 
Fc 3 
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and his powers are lulled into a listless inacti- 


vity, by the uniformity of his: 6ccupations, and 
the sameness of the scene which the African wilds 


Present. 


Since the peregrinations of Vaillant, the Ham- 
boonas, another tribe, have been introduced to our 
notice, by those persons who were dis patched 


- from the Cape of Good Hope, in quest of the. sur- 
viving crew of the Grosvenor East Indiaman ; | 
but their partiehlar manters have not yet been 


elucidated, though this, it is probable; will soen be 
attempted by some of the Missionaty Societies. 
The Hougouarids reside 1906 miles to the north, 


bat the Hambbonas 1466 miles to the west, of the 


Cape of Good Hope, upon the Mogasie rivers. 
Their country is rematkably fine, and the climate 
Healthy, It was traversed in the latter part of 
the year 2790 by Jacob Van Reinati, He relates, 
chat the people differ from the CGaffres, are of a 
yellow eomplection, and have much longer hair, 
which they wear frizzled like & turban. On the 
fiver Mogasie, he saw a kral of Christian bas- 
dards, sprung from some women who had been 


tast on the cbast by shipwreck, three of whom 


still remained alive, and related that they had come 
from Bengal, at so early an age, that they did not 
know to what European nation they belonged. 
They have large gardens, planted with Indian 


corn, sugar canes, plantains, potatoes, and ng 


and also some cattle. 
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At the first meeting of the African Association, 
on the gth of June 1788, a committee of its mem- 
bers was appointed by ballot to be invested with 


correspondence, and the choice of the persons to 
whom the Geographical Missions should be as- 
signed. Upon the election of this Committee, 


| 


the direction of its funds; the management of its 


— 


they proceeded to execute their plan with the ut- 


most ardour, and immediately engaged two gentle 
men in the adventure, whose 8 * 
mised * success. 


ACCOUNT OF MR LED TARD's HISTORY PREVIOUS TO nIs Ex- 
GAGEMENT WITH 'THE ASSOCIATION=—HIS VOYAGE TO 

* EOELpt=&35tnvarront on Tx KerFTIA NSE INFORM A 
110 coc FRNING AFRICA BROCOR ED* FROM THE TARA> 
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M. LEDYaARD,. the first of these geographical. 
missionaries, was of American extraction. Sti- 
mulated from his early youth by a violent pro- 
pensity to explore unknown countries; he had 
ved several years with the American Indians, 
and. studied their manners and habits.; he had 
sailed round the world with Captain Cook, and 
had made this voyage in the humble station of 
corporal of marines, rather than relinquish the 
adventure. At his return from this expedition 
he determined to traverse the vast continent of 
America from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean, 
commencing from the north western coast-which 
Cook had partly explored, and proceeding to the 
eastern, with which he himself was. familiar. 
Prevented from sailing in a commereial adventure 
to Nootka sound, he determined to travel over 
land to Kamschatka; and for this purpose, after 
crossing the British Channel to Ostend, he pro- 
ceeded by Denmark and the Sound to Stockholm, 


guineas, hy means of which he arrived in England. 


* 


| from- which he attempted to traverse the Gulf of 


Bothnia on the ice, but as the middle was not 
frozen, was obliged to return. Proteeding from 
Stockholm into the Arctic. Circle, he walked: 
round the head of the Gulf, and descended on the 

eastern side to Petersburgh,, There his extraordi- 
nary appearance, wanting both stoch ings and shoes, 
and the means of supplying himself with either, 
procured him an invitation to dine with the Por- 

tugueze ambassador, from whom he obtained a. 


supply of 20 guineas on the credit df Sir Joseph 


Banks, and hy whose interest. he Was permitted 
to accoinpany a detachment of stores to Yakute, . 
6οο miles eastward, in Siberia. From Vakutz 


he proceeded to Oczakow on the const of the 


former residence for the winter. At Vakutz, he 
was setred by two Russian soldiers in the rams of 
the Empress, and in the depth of winter, coffyeyed. 


in a sledge throagh the deserts of Northern Tur - 
tary te che frontiers, of che Polish dominions, 


where he was liberated, with che assurance, that. 


the most destitute condition; he arrived at Ko 
ningsberg, where the eredit-of Sir Joseph Banks 


again availed him, and tre obtained the sum of five 
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can Association, and pointed out the route in 


which he wished Africa to be explored. Engaging 


at once in the adventure, Sir Joseph asked him 


when he would set out: To-morrow morning, 


replied Ledyard, without hesitation. At this in- 


terview, Sir Joseph declares that he was struck 


with the manliness of his person, the breadth of 
his chest, the openness of his countenance, and the 
inquietude of his eye. Though scarcely exceed- 
ing the middle size, his figure expressed great 
strength and activity. Despising the accidental 
distinctions of society, he seemed to regard all men 
as his equals, and his manners were not disagree- 
able though unpolished. His uncultivated genius 
was original and comprehensive, not modelled by 
rule, but moulded by eircumstance. From the 
native energy of his mind, he was adventurous 
and curious, and unappalled by dangers; but the 
strength of his judgment united caution with 
energy. To a man of his description, formed for 
dangers and daring, the arduous task of traversing 


the widest part of the continent of Africa, from 


east to west, in the supposed latitude of the Niger, 


was assigned. After obtaining his instructions 
and letters of recommendation, Ledyard sailed 
from London on the 3oth of June 1788, and 
arrived in 36 days at Alexandria: Proceeding to 


Cairo, where he arrived August the 19th, he vi- 
sited che slave-markets, and conversed with the 
travelling merchants of the caravans. These 
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sources of information, generally neglected by 
travellers, enabled him to obtain, at very small 
expence, a better idea of the African nations, and 
af their trade, of the position of places, of the na- 
ture of the countfy, the manner of travelling, & 

thay would have keen possible by any other me- 


thod. When he had announced to the Assoeiation 


that his next dispatch would be dated from Sennaar, 
in consequence of repeated vexation from the ca- 
ravan delaying its departure, he was seized with 
2 bilions complaint, which, being incantionsly 
treated at first, frustrated the skill of the best 
physicians of Cairo, and che attention of M. Ro- 
setti, the Venetian consul. 


Though the lower Egypt; having been often 


explored, presented no new Held of observati 
yet many of Ledyard's rematks cannot fail to * 


press us strongly with the original power of his. 


genius. Of these remarks the most e and 
ng are 6ubj oined. 


or r Eorrrians. The villages are wretch- 
ed assemblages of mud huts huddled together, full 
of dust, lice, fleas, bed-bugs, flies, and all the curs- 


es of Moses. The Copts seem the original negro- | 


stock, corresponding to that race in the nose and 


lip; their hair is curled, not elose. like the ne- 
groes, but like the mulattos. In Egypt, the co- \ 
lour and features vary more than in any country 
\ 


in the same state of civilization. The mummies 


| 
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are covered with the same wampum work that is 


common among the Tartars. Tatowing is as 
common among the Arabs as among the islanders 
of the South sea. The women are generally. ta- 
towed on the chin with perpendicular lines, de- 
scending from the under lip, as is practised by the 
women on the north- west coast of America. The 
nails are stained red, as among the Cochin-Chinese 
and northern Tartars. The Russian and Greek 
dress resemble each other, and both the Greek 
and Russian women wear a fillet round the tem- 


ples. The same machines are used for diversion 


as in Russia, consisting of a large wheel, in the 
extremities of which seats are suspended, in which 
people are whirled over and under each other. 
Their music consists of a drum and pipe, both of 
which resemble these instruments in the south 


seas. Their drum is the Otaheite drum; their 
pipe is of cane, consisting of a long and short tube 
joined. Whenever the women are present, they 


make a noise with their mouths hike frogs, parti- 


cularly at weddings. The Egyptian dogs are of 
the same species found at. Otaheite. Among the 
Arabs he saw a white woman, like the white In- 
dians in the south Sea islands, and Isthmus of Da- 


rien. The Arabs engage with a long spear, like 
the New Zealanders. Those that inhabit the de- 


sart have an invincible attachment to liberty, like 


the Tartars, a propensity which can neither be 
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conquered by the arts, nor by any modification of 


government. 


OF THE Caravans. The Mahometans in Afri- 
ca are what the Russians are in Siberia, a trad- 
ing, enterprising, superstitious set of vagabonds ; 


wherever they are determined to go, they go. 


As they cannot afford to traverse Africa with- 
out trading by the road, they make no voy- 
ages merely commercial or merely religious ; and 
where they are not engaged in commerce, they 
are not to be found. They pass to Sennaar, Dar- 
fur, Wangara, and Abyssinia, while they know 
little or nothing of geography, as they are able to 
sing, dance, and traffic without it. They trade to 
Darfur, for slaves, gum, and elephants teeth. 
The slaves of this nation are of a good form and 
size, quite black, with the true Guinea face, and 


curled short hair. The importation of negro 


slaves into Egypt, in a year, was estimated by M. 
Rosetti at 20,000. To Sennaar they carry trink- 
ets, soap, antimony, red linen, razors, scissars, 
mirrors, beads ; and bring back elephants teeth, 
cum sennaar, camels, ostrich-feathers, and slaves. 
In this traffic the king of Sennaar interferes, and 
not only is concerned in the Sennaar caravans, but 
keeps an agent at Cairo to procure and contract 
for him. Among the Sennaar slaves Mr Ledyard 
saw three personable men, of a bright olive com- 
plexion, and intelligent features, whose heads were 
of a singular structure and uncommon form, ex- 
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ceedingly narrow, long, and protuberant. The 


Sennaar caravan is the most rich; that of Darfur 


is not equally so, though it trades with almost the 
same commodities. This, however, can surprise 
no one, who considers that there are numerous 
circumstances which influence the internal African 
trade, besides the extent of the journey and the 


nature of the commodities. The desarts of burn- 


ing and moveable sand which are to be traversed; 
the pestilential qualities of the suffocating winds 
that sweep these arid wastes, which look as if 
the God of nature had forgot to aceomplish the 


work he had begun, the moral habits and social 


state of the savage tribes that prowl with the wild 
beasts over the desert, are not only sufficient to 
deter the adventurous merchant, but even to damp 
the ardour of religious bigotry. 

Wangara, to which the caravans also traded, 


was represented to Mr Ledyard as a kingdom pro- 


ducing much gold; but the king seems to have 
intermiddled in commerce as well as the potentate 
of Sennar; for, in order to deceive strangers, and 
prevent them fręm guessing at the extent of his 
riches, he was reported to vary continually the 
gold used in barter, which it was his province to 
regulate, and of which he issued at one time a 
a great quantity, and others little or none. A ca- 
ravan goes from Cairo to F ezzan, which is term- 
ed a journey of 50 days; and from Fezzan to 
Tombuctoo, which is called a journey of go days. 
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The caravans travel about 20 miles a- day, which 


makes the distance to Fezzan about 1000 miles; 
and from Fezzan to Tombuctoo 1800 miles. From 
Cairo to Sennaar is reckoned 600 miles. 

These are the principal observations made by 
Mr Ledyard in Egypt: they display the depth 
and penetration of an understanding formed by 
action instead of speculative habits, unwarped by 
fanciful theories and prejudices of birth, accustom- 


ed to the living intercourse of men. They must 


impress every one with deep regret, that he did 
not live to attempt the arduous enterprise in which 
he had engaged. 'The person who with such scanty 
funds, could penetrate the frozen regions of Tar- 
tary, and subsist among their churlish inhabitants, 
who could ingratiate himself with the ferocious 
Moors of Egypt, could hardly have failed of ob- 


taining a kind reception from the gentle and hos- 


pitable negro, had no untoward accident interven- 
ed. The observations of this accurate-observer 
of man upon the female character, are highly de- 


serving of notice, and do equal credit to the strength 


of his understanding and the goodness of his heart. 
I have always remarked, that women, in all coun- 
tries, are civil and obliging, tender and humane; that 
they are ever inclined to be gay and chearful, timo- 
rous, and modest; and that they do not hesitate, like 
men, to perform a generous action. Not haugh- 
ty, not arrogant, not supercilious; they are full 
of courtesy, and fond of society: more liable in 
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general to err than man, but in general also more 


virtuous, and performing more good actions than 


he. To a woman, whether civilized or savage, 
I never addressed myself in the language of de- 
cency and friendship, without receiving a decent 
and friendly answer. With man it has often been 


otherwise. In wandering over the barren plains 


of inhospitable Denmark, through honest Sweden, 


and frozen Lapland, rude and churlish Finland, 


unprincipled Russia, and the wide-spread regions 


of the wandering Tartar; if hungry, dry, cold, 


wet, or sick, the women have ever been friendly 
to me, and uniformly so: and to add to this vir- 
tue, (so worthy the appellation of benevolence), 
these actions have been performed in so free and 


so kind a manner, that if I was dry I drank the 


sweetest draught, and, if hungry, I eat the coarse 
morsel with a double relish.“ But though the 
native benevolence of the female savage might 
sometimes soften his distress, yet he seems often 
to have endured the extremities of wretchedness. 


I am accustemed to hardships,” said he, on the 


morning of his departure to Africa; I have 
known both hunger and nakedness to the ut- 


most extremity of human suffering: I have known 
what it is to have food given me as charity to 


a madman ; and I have at times been obliged to 
shelter myself under the miseries of that cha- 
racter, to avoid a heavier calamity :; My dis- 
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tresses have been greater than I have ever owned, 
or ever will own to any man. Such evils are ter- 
rible to bear, but they never yet had power to 
turn me from my+ purpose. If I live, I will 
faithfully perform, in its utmost extent, my en- 
gagement to the Society; and if I perish in the 
attempt, my honour will still be safe, for death 


cancels all bonds.“ 


ACCOUNT or ux Lucas - HTS VOYAGE TO TRIPOLI—JOURNEY 
TO MESURATA WITH THE SHEREEFS FOUWAD AND IN 
HAMMED——MODE OF OBTAINING INFORMATION FROM THE 
LATTER, CONCERNING THE INTERIOR REGIONS OF AFRICA 
— HIS RETURN TO ENGLAND. | 


1 „* — 


* 


Ma: Lucas, the next person to whom the ex- 


ploring the internal regions of Africa was en- 
trusted, had been sent when a boy to Cadiz in 


Spain, to be educated as a merchant. On his 
return he was captured by a corsair of Sallee, and 
carried to the court of Morocco, where he remained 
three years before he obtained his freedom. After 
his release, being sent to Gibraltar, he was ap- 
pointed Vice-consul and Charge d' affaires to Mo- 
rocco, where he resided 16 years; and was made 
B 2 
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Oriental interpreter to the British court, on his 
return to England. Upon expressing his desire 


to undertake, with his Majesty's permission, any 
journey in the service of the Association, which 


his knowledge of the manners, customs, and lan- 


guage of the Arabs, might enable him to accom- 


plish, his Majesty not only granted this permis- 
sion, but continued his salary as Oriental inter- 
preter, during his absence. This gentleman was 
then appointed to proceed over the desart of Sa- 
hara, from Tripoli to Fezzan, a kingdom in some 
measure dependant on Tripoli, with which the 
traders of Agadez, Tombuctoo, and other towns 
of the interior regions, had established a regular 
intercourse. Whatever intelligence concerning 
the interior regions he could obtain from the in- 
habitants of Fezzan, or the traders by whom they 
were visited, he was to transmit by the way of 
Fripoli, and afterwards he was to return by the 
way of Gambia, or the coast of Guinea. These 
arrangements were settled, and Mr Lucas having 
embarked at Marseilles on the 18th of October 


1788, arrived on the 25th of the same month at 
Tripoli. Tripoli is built in such a low situation, 


as to be hardly visible at the distance of a mile; 


but the date trees which spread like a forest be- 
hind the town, whence they emerge to cover the 


hills which bound the Southern horizofr, render 
the scene very interesting. Though the capital 
of an empire once very powerful, it exhibits, 
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through all its extent, the traces of a rapid decay; 
for, though it is only four miles in circumference, 


these limits are too great for its present popula- 


tion. Through the Tripoline Ambassador, who 
had formerly resided in England, he was intro- 
duced to the Bashaw, who eagerly enquired after 
the object of his journey to Fezzan, which, he said, 


no Christian had ever attempted. Mr Lucas re- 


plied, that it was for the purpose of examining 
various Roman antiquities, which he had heard 
existed in numerous parts of that kingdom, and 
collecting medicinal plants not found in Europe : 
the Bey appeared to be satisfied with this answer,, 
and promised him his assistance in his journey. 
Soon after this, Mr Lucas learned,. that certain 
tribes of tributary Arabs. had revolted, and ravag- 
ed the frontiers. of Tripoli; and that the Bashaw 
was levying an army to reduce them, as soon as: 


the grass should, be high enough to afford suffi- 


cient forage for cattle. While Mr Lucas waited, 
in order to accompany this army, two Shereefs,, 
or descendants from the prophet, arrived from 
Fezzan with slaves, senna,. and other articles of 
merchandize. As their descent from Mahomet: 
secured their persons from violence, and property 
from plunder, they did not find it necessary to wait 
for the restoration of the peace; but prepared im- 
mediately for their return, and offered to take Mr 
Lucas under their protection. Fouwad, one of these, 
was about 35 years of age, son- in-law to the king, 
1 
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the other was an elderly man, named Imhammed. 
The Bashaw being informed of this proposal, ex- 
pressed his approbation of it, and presented Mr 


Lucas with a handsome mule for his journey, 


while the Bey, his son, presented him with a tent, 


and gave him a letter of recommendation to the 


king of Fezzan. But, considering the risk of his 


being taken by the Arabs, which might oblige 
him to make a disadvantageous peace, he request- 
ed him immediately afterwards to defer his jour- 
ney, till the Arabs were reduced. The Shereefs 
were extremely chagrined at this proposition, as 
well as Mr Lucas, since they had written to the 
king of Fezzan, that they would soon present to 
him a Christian, who had travelled a journey of 


many moons from his native land, for no other 


purpose, but to gratify his wish of visiting him, 
and seeing his kingdom of Fezzan ; and believed 
that his anger would be so great at this disap- 
pointment, that he would probably inflict upon 
them the greatest indignity which a Shereef can 
be made to suffer, the heaping dust upon their 
heads; The remonstrances of the Shereefs, and 
the representations of an old man of the class of 
Maraboots, or distinguished saints, induced the 
Bashaw to comply with Mr Lucas? request, espe- 


cially as the rebel Arabs had evacuated that part 


of the country which he was to traverse in his 
journey. On the 1st of February 1789, therefore, 
their little caravan left Tripoli, and proceeded to- 
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wards Fezzan by the route of Mesurata, which, 
though not so direct as the ancient passage by the 
way of Guariano, is yet more safe, as it is not ex- 
posed to the impositions of the rapacious tribes, 
Hooled Ben Soliman, and Benioleed. The heavy 


merchandize belonging to the Shereefs was sent 
by sea to Mesurata. | | 


After passing Tajara, a 3 village, com- 
posed of clay-walled huts, covered partly with ter- 
race, and partly with thatch; they encamped at 
night upon a sandy eminence, having piled their 
loads in a circle, lighted their fires and spread 
their mats within it. The Shereefs supped in 
a familiar manner, with Mr Lucas in his tent, on 
dried meat and balls of flower, dressed in steam, 


and served up in a large wooden diss. After 


the ceremony of washing, which every man per- 
formed, by dipping his hand into the water used 
by his companions, they took coffee, smoked and 
lay down to sleep, in their cloaths, upon the bare 
sand, without any other covering than their Al- 
haiquesor blankets, from the heavy dews of night. 
The second was spent in travelling among hills of 
loose and barren sands, where neither man nor 
beast, wood nor water, appeared, but the sand 
drifted over them with every gale. On the third 
day, they emerged from the desart of sand hills 
into a hard stony soil, where a few fields veg. 
ed in sullen stillness with meagre grain, while the 


vrhite-thorn and Spanish broom appeared at a dis- 


\ 
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| tance, with olive and date trees. On the 4th day, 
| after travelling for some time among rocky hills, 


; variegated with plains of olive and date trees, they sho 
} reached the ruins of Lebida, a Roman colony, abo 
where iragments of a temple, and several trium- by 
| phal arches still remain, and where the soil of the riv 
adjacent district exhibits the most luxuriant vege- eve 
fl tation. On the fifth day, as they approached Mesu- sus 
f rata, they were alarmed by an account of the depre- ble 
= dations of the tribe Hooled Ben Soliman, and soon af- ree 
| | after fell in with a party of Arabs, whom they ima cor 
a gined to be enemies, and resolved to attack. The vis 
| Shereef Fouwad, with the horse, ledthe van, andthe the 
| foot followed in a confused crowd, like a flock of At 
1 frighted sheep, dancing, shouting, twirling their ku 
| | muskets over their heads, and jumping round each. rel 
| other like madmen, till they approached within gr: 
[ | shot of their antagonists, when each man Squatted Sh 
1 behind a bush, to shelter himself and take the sur- fo: 
I er aim. But white they were levelling their mus- all 
ö kets, they were recognized by the Arabs for du 
1 friends; and the caravan proceeduty, they arrived re 
4 in the evening at Mesurata. The governor of Me- m 
#4 ___ gurata, who had resided for some time in Italy, ac 
1 received Mr Lucas with much politeness, but | th 
1 found it impossible to assist him in prosecuting te 
| Mis journey, as camels could not be hired from the te 
rebel tribes of Arabs. After some attempts to A 
procure these, which were always unsuccessful, 8 
the Shereef Fouwad retired to Wadan, his native h 
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town, and the Shereef Imhammed, to his friends 
among the mountains, to wait till their journey 
should be practicable ; while Mr Lucas returned © 
about the end of March to Tripoli, and proceeded 
by Malta and Marseilles to England, where he ar- 
rived on July the 26th. During the time, how- 
ever, that he remained at Mesurata, Mr Lucas, 
suspecting that his journey would be impractica- 
ble, employed himself in procuring from the She- 
reef Imhammed, an account of Fezzan and of the 
countries beyond it towards the south, which he had 
visited as a factor in the slave trade. He roused 
the Shereef's curiosity, by displaying a map of 
Africa, as a present which he had intended for the 
king of Fezzan, and requested his assistance to 
render it more correct. This proposal, which 
gratified the vanity, as well as the curiosity of the 
She reef, was seconded by the promise of a copy 
for his own use, and Mr Lucas obtained from him 
all the information he required. The memoran- 
dums which he procured in this manner, were 
read to the governor of Mesurata, who had for- 
merly travelled to Fezzan, and who confirmed the 
accuracy of the Shereef's relation. But before 
the arrival of Mr Lucas in England, the commit- 
tee of the Association had obtained a more decisive 
test of its value, in a narrative given by Ben Alli, 
a native of Morocco, of his extens1ve' travels as 'a 
merchant, in the countries to the south of the Sa- 
hara. For though the Moor's recollection had 
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been impaired by the lapse of 20 years, and his 


remarks were those of a superficial observer, ra- 


ther possessed of activity of mind, than depth of 
judgment ; the general features of his narrative 
had such a similarity to the account obtained by 
Mr Lucas, as to confirm the authenticity of the 
principal eireumatances. 


Kr. IV. 


CHARACTER OF THE MOORS OP BARBARY AND BREBERS: 
| OR GBRELU.. 
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A T every period of history, the same character 
appears to have marked the Moorish nations, and 
seems to have been always composed of the same 


quick and volatile, though weak and combustible 


materials. A considerable part of this character 
may probably proceed from physical causes; but 
the spirit of their laws, institutions, customs, and 
manners, have always retained a certain uniformi- 
ty of operation on the minds of the people, though 


they may appear to have varied with the temper 
of the Carthaginian, Roman, Vandal, and Arabian 


governments. The Moors have always been quick, 


fiery, and impatient, treachefous and cruel ; al- 


ways groaning under the yoke of despotism, ex- 


un 
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erting insane and ferocious efforts for relief, which 
have never proceeded beyond the avenging of inju- 


ries, and which have never procured any ameliora- 


tion of their condition. As troops, they are still the 
same fierce, irregular, and desultory light-horse as 


the Numidians and Mauritanians, in the time of 


the Romans, capable of powerful sudden attacks, 
but unfit for great and continued efforts. Among 
the individuals, little diversity of character pre- 


vails, for despotism represses the magnanimous 
exertions of genius, and destroys the peculiarities 
of the mind, by rendering only one system of 
manners safe. Among rude nations, while pro- 


perty is insecure or undivided, the same degree 
of turpitude is not attached to the same crimes as 
in civilized states; but there is generally a frank- 
ness and sincerity of character which is not found 
in 2 declining state, in the same degree of igno- 
rance. Friendship and fidelity are produced by 
oppression, which at first unites men more firmly 
for their mutual defence: but when despondence 
seizes the general mass, the character of man em- 
bitters with the pain he endures ;- every virtue, 
even humanity itself, is destroyed, and society is 
as really dissolved as among those tribes who ac- 
knowledge no ruler. Thus, among the M oors of 
Barbary, depressed from their former glory by 
inveterate oppression, distrust and male volence 
have eradicated the natural sense of right and 
wrong; the opinion of general perfidy prevails; 
al wish to oppress and plunder, as they have 
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been oppressed and plundered, and consider detec-' 
tion as the only misfortune. A dismal uncertain- 
ty broods over life, which impairs the greatest 
energy of the mind, and stifles every voluntary 
exertion. Men dread to give scope to their natu- 
ral feelings, because they feel nothing but pain; 


Influenced by some obscure hopes of happiness, 


like their flocks, they are driven along through 
life, without any fixed intention or object, and, 
like these, attempt to snatch a little enjoyment as 
they pass. Thus we may perceive how naturally 
despotism By the same process produces a ferocity 
and a voluptuousness of character; how it equally 
chills the heart and palsies the understanding, caus- 
ing an apathy as well as an absence of thought, 
which soon subside in the dejection of meanness, 
and the debility of vice. But despotism is as 
weak as it is violent; it never possesses more 
than half the power which it pretends to exercise; 
its motions are irregular and convulsive, which 
exhaust their power by their own violence, and 
are only useful for destruction; now all is spas- 
modic energy, now all is inaction and death. In 
this state of society, it is fortunate that something 
like religion should prevail to stop the violence 
of bloody and rapacious tyraimy, to disarm pri- 
vate vengeance, and reduce to mortal strength 
the iron arm of power. The veneration paid to 
the Marabouts among the Moors, is only useful in 
this view, for the intolerance and the irrationality 
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of the Mahometan religion not only checks the 
progress of truth, but, by sanctioning the seclu« 
sion of females, deprives man of his dearest hap- 
piness, and supplants the most powerful support 
of social order, the free and innocent intereourse 
of the sexes. The apparent imbeeility of under- 
standing, which is venerated as a kind of inspira- 
tion, destroys in & great measure the utility of 
the Marabouts, though it inereases their licen- 
tiousness. The mutual distrust in which the 
Moors live, inefeases their natural sagacity in 
penetrating the designs and characters of each 
other, as well as the low cunning which they dis- 
play in all their transactions. But this excessive 


distrust renders them as capricious as deceitful; 


for, when suspicion agitates the mind, its resolu- 
tions will vary with every change of circunistan- 
ces, and temporary shifts are substituted readily, 
in the stead of the best arranged measures. | 
The plains of Barbary, and the distriets which 
touch upon the mountains, are naturally fertile; 
but, being of a light and thin soil, have in many 
places run to sand from the want of water and the 
want of cultivation. As there 1s no other species 
of labour, no fences, manures, fodder, gardens, 
trees, road, nor houses, those that are employed 
in agricultare can scratch up a considerable quan- 


tity of land with their little trifling plough, which 


is often not even covered with iron. 'Fhe rivers are 
few, and do not improve the country, as almost 
C 
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no little streams descend from the hills : no ver- 


dure springs on their banks; no trees or shrubs 


mark their course as the light land imbibes the 


rain. In a fine climate, - the earth produces little 


except what 4 25 son, and its spontaneous produc- 


tions are dwarfish ; even the forest trees of Spain | 
are only shrubs in Barbary, Every thing is 


feeble and unfinished ; the country seems only of 
late to have emerged from ruin, and to be return- 


ing fast to its primitive situation. 


The women are jealously confined, and the ele- 
gance of their form is diminished with their liber- 
ty. They are generally fat and short ; and their 
figure is rendered still more odd and ungraceful 
by their dress; so that they move along like round 


shapeless bundles of woollen, with their faces co- 


vered with veils, sullied by their breath, and their 


eyes, which alone are visible, staring as if through 


a mask. Their domestic employments are weav- 


ing, grinding corn, and cookery. By their seclu- 
sion from society, the means of introducing the 


agreeable arts, and the motives for their improve- 
ment, are also excluded; and with the Progress 
of the agrceable arts, that of the useful is closely 


connected. The stupidity of the Moors proceeds 
from want of thinking, or rather from the want of 
objects to call forth the energy of their minds. Like 
children, whose knowledge is extremely imperfect, 


but who reason very well concerning the know- 
ledge they have acquired, the Moors are suffi- 
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ciently ingenious 1n objects about which they are 
conversant, when their curiosity is exerted,. or 
the activity of their mind excited. They can 
perform great things with very small means of 
execution, and with the most simple tools execute 
works where we would require complicated appa- 
ratus. By means of wooden frames, they erect 
extensive buildings of brick and mud, without 
stone or mortar, and hardly any timber; and 
they will form a water-mill out of a piece of tim. 


ber that we would not think sufficient for a stool. 


Their flocks constitute their riches ; and their arts 
and trades are in a state of perpetual infancy. | The 
plough, the mill, the loom, the lesser tools, and 
the methods of working, are simple and slow, trif- 
ling and imperfect, Their modes of life, their 
necessaries, and their luxuries, are the same as in 


the days of Mahomet, and perhaps as in those of 


Abraham. Every idea of change 1s excluded by 
the law of Mahomet; every degree of improve- 
ment þy ignorance of their wants. With the de- 
fect of the social principle, there is a want of con- 
versation; they never converse except they be 
angry, for, under oppression, men are not com- 


municative. Their houses and gardens look like 


prisons to shut themselves up in; their domestics 

are slaves, and the wives of their bosoms are ng, 

better. Such are the effects of the Moorish go- 

vernments, where it is a maxim, © that in order 

« to rule the people properly, the stream of blood 
: 2 J 
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« should always flow from the throne ;”? where 

dexterity in cutting off heads, is the first of royal 
accomplishments; and where the Kings often cut 

off the heads of innocent men as they ride along 

the high-way, to impress their subjects with a 

proper degree of terror. | 
Towards the skirts of the mountains, ak : 
green hills are mingled with the sandy grounds, 

the people are more happy, and consequently of 
better dispositions. They are a different race 
from the Moors of the plains, and are generally 
thin, light, active, and of a fair eomplexion: the 
inhabitants of the towns and plains are fatter, 
heavier, and more copper- coloured. Few of the 
ancient Arabian race seem now to remain unmixed 
in Africa ; but there are different tribes of moun- 
taineers between Morocco and Algiers, and behind 
the Alperine territories, who are a proud though a 
pastoral people, more elegant in their manners, and 
more strict in their morals than the Moors. They 
are termed Brebers, whence comes Berberia, the 
ancient name of Barbary. These seem to be the 
oldest inhabitants of the country, and to have been 
less mingled with foreigners. They resemble 
the Mauritanians of the Romans, and some of 
them are still said to denominate Europeans or 
Strangers by a name that sounds like Roumi. 
But as this country has been so often colonized 
from Europe and Asia, it is now impossible to 
distinguish the indigenous race from the different 
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exotics, to determine whether the negro, woolly-- 
headed or long-haired be the native inhabitant of 
Barbary : neither is the lapse of time sufficient to 
chow whether the soil and climate are able to re- 
duce the present varieties again to the negro stan- 


dard. This, however, is certain, that in Barbary, 


the supposed inferiority of the negro to the white 
is imperceptible: nay, the contrary often appears, 
for many of the best officers, farmers, and artifi-- 
cers in that country, have been of the sable hue. 


The general African character, comprehending a 


variety of tempers and powers of mind, predomi- 
nates in all the different colours. | 
The Arabs, who pique themselves upon the an- 


tiquity of their families, regard the free Negroes 


as slaves, but they look with equal contempt upon 
the mixed Moors and Jewish or Christian renega- 
does. Those sinister ideas de not prevail in Barbary, 
which, in many parts of Europe and Asia, are at- 
tached to the colour of black. The Turks reckon 
it ominous, the modern Greeks use the term Mau- 
ros indifferently for a black, or an unhappy person. 
An Egyptian, who has committed an error, says 
he is black with shame; the Europeans mourn in 
sable, and array the ministers of religion and jus- - 
tice, who are both supposed to have renounced 
carthly pleasure, in that colour. The tribes of 
mountaineers, which have light hair and a fair 
complexion, have been generally reckoned of Van 
dalic origin, ä as their legs, hands, arms 
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| ang! ſages, are marked with cxosses of a bright azure 
colour, which acems b be a remain of their an- 
dient Christiaaiey. But the settlements of these 
tribes. were probably more ancient than the invasion 
of the Vandals; for Procopius mentions a race of 
_ 2 diflerent:complexion from the Moors, extremely 
white in the akin, with yellow hair, who inhabit- 
ed'2 country beyond the territories of an inland 
Prince, named Citzias. These tribes, who are 
yellow-haired and of a fair or ruddy complexion, 
are placed, by Dr Themas Shaw, on the mountains. 
of Aures, very near the site of those mentioned. by 
Procopius. The mountaineers are denominated 
Brebers, to distinguiah them from the Moors of 
the flat coast. Ou the southern frontiers of Mo- 
roco they have the appellation of Shellu, and are 
reckoned better Mahometants than those who are 
termed Brebers. These last, though they have 
long professed the Mahometan religion, are rather 

nominal than real believere, retaining their ancient 
superstitions, eating swines-flesh and drinking 
wine, in which they cannot think that there is any 
Harm, as they make it themselves. They speak 
a language of their own, which is believed to be 
derived from the ancient Punic: though it has ne- 


ver been much investigated; their characters how. 
ver are not peculiar, but arabic. Intermarrying | 


among themselves,. their various trihes, Kabeyls, 
os Cafiles, have preserved, in a high degree, their 
peculiar characters. Residing among the moun- 
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tains, almost independent of the Moors, they ac- 
quire a strength of body which fits them for war 
or labour, and an energy of character which ap- 
pears in their countenance. A. ferocious look, 
eyes full of fire and courage, an aquiline nose, 


manly features, nervous arms, a tall figure, and a 
haughty gait, distingnish them from the more 


wretched inhabitants of the plain. Among these 


mountaineers, too, the women exhibit greater vi- 


gour than among the other tribes; but their situa- 


tion is far from being respectable, as appears by 


the homely African phrase by which the women 

are characterized, All day a she-ass, and by 

night a mistress.“ The ridges of Atlas, which these 
tribes. inhabit, are composed of deep vallies and a- 
brupt hills, whose rocky precipices are interming-- 
led with green declivities, where successive groves 
of fruit and forest-trees rise in ranges behind each 

other. The hills are covered with heath, mastie- 

trees, broom, and holly-oak. The myrtle, bar- 

berry,. and mezereon, form a thick underwood, 
with the laurel and the thorn, amidst. which rise. 
up the pomegranate and olive-trees,. intertwined: 
with wild roses and the rose-laurel. In winter 

these hills are partly covered with snow,.and part- 

ly variegated with the narcissus, the tulip, the 
ranunculus, and the anemony. In spring, the low 
er plains exhibit vast fields of yellow lupins, daf—- 
fodil, and flower de lis. And, in autumn, the large 


sea · leek appears in Bst quantities 
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In one of the vallies, among these hills, the Ab- 
be Poiret, who traversed these districts in 178 5 and 
1786, narrowly escapet destruetion. Having de- 
scended into a deep recess, covered with thick under- 
wood, to search for plants, he was observed by some 


of the women, who set fire to the bushes over his 


head, and u him to * his way e 

Fhe most ancient * 8 tried are the Mu- 
samouda, Zeneta, Zinhaga, Gomera, and Hoa- 
ra, who deduce their origin from the Homer- 
ites of Hamjar, or Arabia Feliz. But there are 


five tribes now dispersed over the desert, that 
are acknowledged as the Aboriginal inhabitants of 


Barbary. These are the Zenaga, Ganzuga, Ter- 
ga, Sumpta; and Berdoa tribes, who are supposed 
to have formed the excavations which are found 
in the inland mountains, and to be descended from 
the Canaanites, who inhabited the Phœnician coast 


from Sidon to Egypt. The Pheœnician origin of 


Carthage corroborates this opinion, and there is 

still more explicit evidence of its truth, if we may 
credit the authority of Procopius. Procopius, in 
the 6th century, accompanied Belisarrus into A- 
frica, and affirms that at Tangier there still exist- 
ed two columns of White stone near a great foun- 

tain, with an inscription to this purpose, We 
are Canaanites, who fly from the robber Joshua 
the son of Nun.” After him, Nicephorus Calis- 
tdus, Suidas, and Evagrius, have repeated this cir- 
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* 
eumstance, as also Theophanes, who adds, that the 


colums were concave, Ibn al. N „who gives 


the same relation, * them at e. 
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OF SAHARA, OR THE GREAT DESART=—ADVENTURES OF SAUG= 
NIER=>THE MONSELEMINES—TEE MONGEAR TS, 


Tac Deen, or Sahara, may be considered 


as composing che intermediate one of the three 
great divisions of Northern Africa. It compre- 
hends all that extent of land which lies between 
the narrow stripe termed Barbary which possesses 
more of the European than of the African character, 
and that fertile tract which lies to the south of a 
line drawn from Cape Verd to the Red Sea, which 
Europeans term Nigritia, and the Africans Sou- 
dan and Affnoo. It presents a surface equal in 
extent to nearly one half of Europe, containing 


Proceedings of the African Association; Chenier's Present 
State of Morocco; Morgan's History of 40 ; Shaw's Tra- 


vels in Barbary ; Poiret's Travels through Barbary ; Jardine's 
Letters from Barbary ; Leo Africani Descript. Afric ; Bruce's 
Travels, vol. I. ; Procopius de Belio Vandal. | g 
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n of great fertility and population, from 
which its different parts deri ve their names, as the 
desarts of Barca, Bilma, Bornou Sort, &c. Its 
western division, contained between Fezzan and 
the Atlantic, is about 50 caravan journeys, or from 
759 to doo geographical miles in breadth, from 
north to south, and double that. extent in length. 

Amidst this vast sea of lifeless sand, the islands, 

or Oases, as they were termed by the ancients, are 
extremely few, and of small extent; but they are 
more numerous in the eastern division, where, 
besides many small ones, there are Fezzan Gada- 
mis, Taboo, Ghatiat, Agadez, Augela, and Berdoa. 
From this motely character of its surface, Strabo 
relates that Africa was compared by Cneius Piso 
to a leopard's skin. The inhabitants of these 
Oases are sometimes isolated for ages from the 
rest of mankind. Having never seen any people 


but their countrymen, nor any other part of the ' 


earth except the sands by which they are sur- 
rounded, they consider themselves as the only na- 
tion in the world, and think the boundary of their 
land, that of the universe. Some of these islands 
are well known to the caravans,. others are only 
stumbled upon at intervals. In a series of ages, 
the change of the winds, which at present accu- 
mulate the sand to the westward, and often 
sprinkle the decks of vessels off Cape Blanco and 
Cape Bojador, the change of the atmosphere with 
respect to the production of dew, and the de- 
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rermination of the water to particular SEES for the 
prody 'of springs, have a much more power- 
ful effect on the eartWs' surface in. Africa than in 
any other country. Modern times have lost the 
knowledge of many of those Islands that were 

known to the ancients, and some of these may 
remain undiscovered to the end of time. Among 
these that are now lost we may 1 number Ammon- 
ica, so famous for the worship of Jupiter Ammon, 
who was there venerated in the figure of a ram. 
There, in groves, impenetrable by the rays of the 
sun, the Ammonians enjoyed continual coolness 
and perpetual | Spring. They lived in Cottages 
dispersed through the forests, where streams of 
water preserved a luxuriant vegetation, in sight 
of that ocean of bleached white sand that separated 
them from the rest of the world. The springs 
which emerge in the Oases, and trickle down the 
sides of the steep crumbling rocks, seem to have 
produced these islands, by causing vegetables to 
grow. As the stratum of sand is shallower in the 
eastern division of the desart, and the water near- 
er the surface, these islands are more numerous 
than in the west. The lower part of the stratum 
of sand generally contains much water, and is 
therefore termed in Barbary, according to Dr 
Shaw, „the sea below ground.“ The highest 
parts of northern Africa are situated far to 
the west, as the mountains of Atlas and Mand- 
ing. The Sahara has a dip towards the east and 
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south, as is indicated by the course of the Niger. 
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The desart abounds with salt, which is found in 


mines or lakes. A race of mixed extraction, but 
descended chiefly from the Arabs, who are deno- 


minated Moors, by a general appellation, has oc- 


eupied all its habitable districts, where they live in 
a pastoral state. In many instances they have en- 


croached upon the Aboriginal negroes of the south, 
who are generally devoted to an agricultural life. 


This boundary of the Moors and Negroes, does 


not appear to have varied much from the days of 
Herodotus *, who fixes the boundary of the Liby- 
ans and Ethiopians near the Niger, about Cassina 
or Ghana, Messrs Saugnier and Brisson, who, in 
1784 and 1785, traversed that part of the desert 
which lies upon the Atlantic, have described the 


manners, customs, and modes of life of its inhabi- 
tants, with greater accuracy than had been done by 
any other traveller, though, from their peculiar 
situation, we may expect the picture to be rather 


overcharged. 
M. Saugnier, in a voyage to "ALES? was 4 


vrrecked off the mountains of Wel de Non, in the 


country of the Mongearts. After being plun- 

dered, he and his companions were separated, 

and enslaved by the Mongearts and Monselemines. 

He was conducted by some Arabs towards Sene- 

gal; but, from the hostilities of some of the in- 

terjacent tribes, they found it impossible to pro- 
y Euterpe, c. 3. and Melpomene, c, i 
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| ezed beyond Cape Blanco, and were forced to re- 
turn to that part of the desart which separates the 
Monselemines from the Mongearts. During this 
journey, which continued 30 days, his food con- 
sisted only of milk mixed with camels urine, and 
2 little barley- meal mixed with brackish water, 


when it could be procured: On the first day, his 


steps were marked with blood; but the Arabs 


drew out the thorns from his feet, N having scrap- 


ed his soles with their daggers, plaistered them over 
with tar and sand, which enabled him to walk with 
out farther pain or difficulty. In that part of the 
desart which he traversed, he observed much ex- 
cellent land, that would be very fertile if cultivated. 
It produced great quantities of truffles, which the 
Moors, with much humanity, denied to them- 
selves, and gave to M. Saugnier. He was em- 
ployed, when he resided at the horde, in making 
butter, by shaking the milk in a goat's skin, and 
in collecting dead wood; for, though the country 
was covered with bushes, the Arabs never touch- 
ed a green stick. M. Saugnier had not remained 
long in this situation, till he Was sold to one of the 
Moors, who at that period were in rebellion As 
gainst the Emperor of Marocco, for a barrel of 
meal, and an jiron- har about nine feet in length. 
During a journey of nine days, he eat nothing but 


small wild fruits resembling jajubes. After being 


repeatedly sold, he rescued his master from being 


—— by four Arabs, from which moment 
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his sufferings were at an end, and he was treated 
as one of the tribe. But, as he refused to re- 
nounce his country, he was again sold to the chief 
of Glimi, who then commanded the Moors who were 
in rebellion against the Emperor. During his re- 
sidence in Glimi, having better diet and clothes, he 
recovered his strength, which had been exhausted in 
the desart; and relates, that when he asked victuals 
from the women, he never was refused. The 
French merchants at Mogadore, having been in- 
formed of the distress of their countrymen, with 
the English merchants resident in that place, em- 
ployed an Arab to purchase the liberty of as ma- 
ny as could be found. Six were accordingly re- 
deemed; but, upon their arrival at Mogadore, 
found themselves exposed to the childish petulance 
of a barbaria prince. As the Emperor of Ma- 
rocco, only two months before, had given the most 
positive orders to his governors of provinces, in 
the vicinity of the desart, to use every method of 
extricating g them from che wandering Arabs, he 
was extremely chagrined, that, in his own domi- 
nions, Christians had been able to accomplish what 
he had found impossible to effect. He therefore 
. threatened to burn the first person alive, who, 
rom that time, should dare to interfere in the re- 
demption of a captive of any nation; and, repay- 
ing the money which had been advanced, obliged 
the merchants to resign M. Saugnier and his com- 
r anions, and caused them to be conducted to Ma- 
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rocco. Upon their arrival at Marocco, they were 
treated with unexpected kindness by the Emperor, 
who immediately granted them their liberty, and 
allowed them to return to France by Tangier, 
from which they sailed on the 315t of July 1784. 
The acquaintance with the manners of the Arabs 
of the desart, which M. Saugnier obtained, during 
his residence in the Sahara, proved afterwards of 
the greatest utility, in a voyage up the Senegal to 
Galam, when one of his vessels was stranded on 
the territory of the Trasarts, a Moorish tribe, and 
enabled him to preserve his property. His deli- 
neation of Nomadic manners appears to be fair and 
accurate, and untinctured by the prejudices of ei- 
vilized society. | 


Or TRE MONSELEMINES. That part of Bilidul- 
gerid which borders on the territories of Morocco, 
is inhabited by the Monselemines, who differ in their 
religion and customs, both from the Moors of Barba- 
ry, and the Mongearts of the desart. This nation is 
composed of the descendants of the ancient Arabs, 
intermingled with fugitive Moors from Marocco, 
and occupies a space of land, the limits of which 
are indicated by lofty columns placed at intervals, 
towards the desart. Their territory extends from 
about 30 leagues beyond Cape Non, to the dis- 
tance of 20 leagues from St Croix or Agader. 
Though of different qualities, it is, for the most 
part, very fertile, and produces the neoessaries 1 
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life with little cultivation. The plains are water. 


ed by an infinite number of streams, and abound 


with palm, date, fig, and almond trees. The gar- 
dens produce excellent grapes, which are dried by 
the Arabs, and converted into brandy by the Jews. 
Great quantities of oil, wax, and tobacco, appear 
in the public markets. More industrious and 


more laborious than their neighbours, the Monse- 


lemine-nation cultivates the earth. The chiefs of 
families choose the ground most fit for cultivation. 
Its surface is turned slightly over with a kind of 


paddle, and then the seed is sown upon it: the 


field is surrounded with bushes, to mark the spot, 
and to preserve it from the cattle of the wandering 
Arabs. When the crop is ripe, which is gene- 
rally at the end of August, three months after the 
sowing of the seed, it is cut about six inches from 
the ear, and formed into little bundles; during 
which time every one labours without intermis- 
sion from morning to night. The corn is brought 
before the tent, threshed, winnowed, and placed 
in the magazines. When the harvest is over, 
they set fire to the long stubble, and abandon the 
field for two or three years. Their magazines 
are large holes in the earth, formed like the Virus- 
tum of a cone, the insides of which are hardened 
by burning wood in them, before the half-win- 
nowed corn be deposited. When filled with 


corn, they are covered with planks placed close 
to each other, over which a layer of earth is 
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laid level with the soil, to prevent it from be- 


ing discovered by enemies. In these magazines 


every one shares in proportion to the num- 
ber of men he employed in the common la- 


bour. 


The inhabitants of the plains remain by 


the cultivated fields in seed time, and return at 
the time of harvest. During the intervals, they 
wander in all directions with their cattle, taking 
only necessaries along with them, and having re- 
course to the magazines when they require a sup- 
ply. This manner of life, which is adopted by 
the people of the country, may be considered as 
intermediate between the pastoral and agricultural 
states, and is very similar to that of the common 
people in Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, in the 1 5th 
century. The more opulent people, and the arti- 
sans who are engaged in sedentary occupations, 
dwell in towns which are all situated upon the 
declivity of hills. Their houses are built of stone 
and earth, according to the Moorish construction, 
low and covered with sloping terraces; yet they are 
50 much injured by the heavy rains which pre- 
vail for three months of the year,.as to be render-- 
ed uninhabitable in 15 or 20 years. Those who 


res ide in tovyns are generally weavers, shoe-makers, 


goldsmiths, potters, &c. and liave no cattle; but 
the more opulent persons have flocks and herds of 
cows, horses, camels, sheep, goats, besides poul- 
try, which are kept by their slaves at a distance 
from the towns. In the towns they take two» 
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meals a-day, one at 10 o'tlock, and the other at 
the setting of the sun, though the inhabitants of 


the country only eat in the evening. They sleep 


in mats upon the floors of their apartments, and 
make use of linen; but the inhabitants of the 
country sleep upon terraces in the open air. The 
pastoral families of the country practise hospitality 
like those of the desart, and make the traveller 
pay nothing for his entertainment. In the towne, 


this practice is impossible, as the coneourse of 


strangers, especially on market-days, would soon 
impoverish the inhabitants. In this manner hos+ 
pitality is always extinguished among a trading 
and commercial people. It is only where the su- 
perfluity of commodities runs necessarily to waste, 
that it is ever practised in a great extent; but 
where every commodity can find a market, every 
kind of property acquires a deſinite value, and 
will be preserved with the same care as money. 
The government of the Monselemines is repub- 
lican, and they choose new chiefs every year. In 


the time of war, the chiefs are selected indiscri- 


minately from among the natives and the fugitive 
Moors. Their authority, like that of the Sachems 


of the American Indians, terminates with tlie came 


paign; but during this period it is absolute. 
When it is expired, the chief gives an account of 
his actions to the assembled aged men, and is re- 


warded or punished according to his conduct; 
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after which his successor is appointed, and he” 

serves in the army he commanded,- as- an undis- 

tinguished individual. The country is populous, 

and would be still more so, were it not the conti- 

nual wars which its inhabitants are obliged to sup- 

port against the Emperor of Marocco. The liber- 
ty they enjoy, imparts energy and courage to their 

character, and renders their arms invincible to 

the Moors. They consider it as the most inva- 
lnable possession, and defend it to the last extre- 
mity. The nature of the country, surrounded 
en every side by steep and arid mountains, con- 
tributes to frustrate the efforts of their enemies. 
The Monselemine, richer than. the subjects of Ma- 
rocco, is always well clothed and. armed. He 
pays no tribute, enjoys the fruit of his labour and 
commerce, and, as no contributions are requisite 
for the charges of the state, whatever he acquires 
is his own. The fugitive. Moors are never arm. 
ed, except when they go to battle; but the na- 
tives go continually armed,. whether they reside 
in the country, resort to the markets, attend the 
assemblies of the nation, or pay visits. As the 

Monselemine territory is the retreat of the rich 
Moors who. wish to fly from the tyranny of the 
Emperor of Marocco, they are too well acquaint- 
ed with the Moorish customs to he gurprised by 
that prince. No sooner does a Moorish army 
take the field, than the inhabitants of the country 
cantons mount their horses, and occupy the passes 
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of the mountains, while the women and slaves, 
escorted by a sufficient number of warriors, retire 
to the interior parts ofthe country, or, if they be 
hard pressed, to'the desart. Among the pastoral 
tribes, there are many that addict themselves entire- 
by to arms, and serve as cavalry in the time of war. 
During peace, they escort caravans, or exercise 
themselves in military evolutions, and the ma- 
nagement of their horses. Being almost always 
en horseback, and wearing no boots, they have 
a callous lump on that part of the leg that comes 
in contact with the iron of the stirrup. Their 


horses, which they break in an admirahle manner, 


are the best in the world; as they hre treated 


with great care by their masters, they know them, 


and are obedient. to their voice, and will admit no 
stranger to mount them. 


The Monselemines derive their origin and name 


from Moseilama, a contemporary of Mahomet : ; 
and, in their Iove of liberty, as well as in many of 


their customs, resemble the Arabs of remoter times. 
They respect the prophet like other Mahometans, 
but neither believe that he was infallible, nor that 
his descendants are all inspired by God, nor that 
their will should be a law, nor that such faith is 


necessary, in order to be a good Mahometan. 


Their priests are respected, and, in old age, gene- 
rally become the civil judges of the nation; but 
the influence of the high priest is almost Ape 
Though he has no troops, he may command the 


Pe 
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nation, and war and peace depend upon his will. 
Though he has no property, every thing is at his 
disposal: he requires nothing from any one, and 
vet all are inclined to give. He administers jus- 
tice, according to the opinion of his counsel, 
without pretending to be inspired by the prophet. 
On Friday, the Monselemines assemble in their 
mosques to pray; this is likewise the day of their 
principal market, when their merchandize is ex- 
posed to sale in the public squares, where the old 
men judge, without appeal, when disputes arise. 
Different from their neighbours of Marocco and 
Sahara, the Monselemines never attempt to make 
proselytes. Their Christian slaves are treated 


with humanity, but they owe this to the avarice 


of their masters. These detest Christians, but they 
love money, and are afraid lest sickness or death 
Should deprive.them of the ransom of the slave, or 
of the advantage of his labour. Among the inhabi- 
tants of the desart, a Christian, that adopts the re- 
ligion of Mahomet, is admitted as a citizen and 
member of the family, and is presented with cattle 
to form an establishment. The Monselemines pay 
more attention to the value of their property than 
the situation of the infidel. A Christian who 
enters a mos que at Marocco, is put to death, or 
forced to assume the turban. The Monselemines 
would turn him civilly out, and content them- 
selves with imposing the highest possible fine. 
Among the Moors, a Christian discovered in an 
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intrigue with a woman of that nation, suffers death 
or submits to conversion, but the Monselemines pre- 
fer money to religion. If a Christian slave, among 
the neighbouring nations, defends himself against 
his master, he is punished with death; but money 
saves him among the Monselemines; he would at 
most receive a slight correction. 

The Jews are allowed the free exercise of their 
religion among the Monselemines, but are treated 
with the same indignity as among other Mahome- 


tan tribes. A Jew is not permitted to carry arms; 


and if he should make use of them against an A- 
rab, he would be punished with death, and proba- 
bly involve his family in his fate. The Jews on- 
ly inhabit the towns, where they follow trade and 
various arts, but are not allowed to cultivate the 
earth. | 5 | WEL 
Polygamy 1s permitted, as in other Mahometan 
countries, but the situation of the women is more 
respectable, and they are not so much secluded as 
among the Moors. They mingle more in society, 


walk at large, and visit their friends; neither are 


their apartments so inviolable. Among the Mon- 
selemines that degrading picture of humanity is 
never seen, which sometimes occurs in Marocco, 


a woman drawing the plough with an ass, a mule, 


or some other beast of burden. More happy than 


the women of the Sahara, and treated with greater 


attention by their husbands, they are more hu- 
mane in their dispositions. Like other Arab wo- 
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men, they stain the edges of their eye-lids black 


with henna, and paint their faces red and yellow. 
Their children are brought up. with great care, and 
are not obliged to exhibit proofs of their courage, 
before they can be considered as men, as is the cus- 
tom in the desart. Avarice is the principal defect 


in the character of the Monselemines. They hoard 


their money with the utmost care, bury it in the 
earth, and, in many cases, die without discovering 


their secret, even to their children. We can ea- 


sily account for this propensity among the Hin- 
doos, who believe in the transmigration of souls, 
but it is more anomalous among a people by whom 
no such belief is entertained. Among the Mon- 


selemines, this avaricious character seems to be 


produced by that state of society, in which the 
rights of property first begin to be guarded, and its 
acquisition becomes slow and systematical. This 
nation exhibits that intermediate state of society 
which occurs in the transition from the pastoral 
to the agricultural state. In this state, a nation 
can exert less energy in a single effort, than a pas- 
toral horde, but it multiplies its resources, and is 
less susceptible of sudden exhanstion. By this 
process, the most powerful and civilized states of 
antiquity have acquired that character which se- 


cured them in the plenitude of their power: and, 


should chance produce a great General or Legisla- 
tor among the modern Monselemines, we may see 
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a new empire emerge from the deserts of Africa, 
to rival the Carthaginian or Arabian Dynasties. 


Or THE MoNGEARTSs. The most considerable 
tribes that inhabit the Sahara, are the Mongearts, 
the Trasars or Trargeas, and the Bracnarts. The 
Mongearts, on the north border, upon the territo- 
ries of the Monselemines, and occupy that extent 
of coast which reaches from Cape Bojador to Cape 
Blanco. Though shepherds like the Monselemines, 
they are not so warlike, nor so much versed in 
arms, as they procure their subsistence with much 
greater difficulty, while their mutual jealousies, 
and the barrenness of the country, prevent them 
from forming a general confederacy. The Tra- 
sars and Bracuarts, who inhabit more fertile tracts 
on the northern banks of the Niger, are more 
closely united as communities, and consequently 
more formidable to their neighbours. The infor- 
mation of M. Saugnier is corroborated by Mr 
Park, who, during his residence in Ludamar, was 
told that the Moorish tribes of Trasart and II- 
Braken were more powerful than those of Gedu- 
mak, Jafnoo, and Ludamar. These tribes only 
differ from the Mongearts in some trivial cus- 


toms which they have derived from their inter- 
course with the negroes. That part of the desart 
which the Mongearts inhabit, is parched and un- 


cultivated The flying sand, comminuted into the 
smallest particles, drifts with every gale, and riscs, 
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Kt times, into high mountains, - which soon disaps 


pear as the winds blow. Shifting for a succession 
of ages, it is soon depogited in mounds, at regular 
intervals, which arrangement produces a continual 
success ion of sand-showers, except when the air is 
entirely stagnant. When the 5and-shower reaches 
the tents of the Arabs, they load their camels, 
turn their backs to the pale, and haste away; 
which precaution alone can preserve them from 
being buried alive 

This flying sand is the great obstacle to culti- 
vation, for the soil of the desart is not every where 
unproductive. It is true, there are few trees, but 
the country is covered with brushwood, through 
which palms and dates rise at distant intervals, 
while fine plains are interspersed among the sand- 
hills, that would be very fertile if the Arabs cul. 
tivated the ground. The country abounds in an- 
telopes, wild-boars, leopards, apes, and Serpents. 
The wild-bogrs and leopards often commit great 
ravages among the goats, but, as the Mongearts 
are expert hunters, they keep them at a distance 
from their habitations. The leopard's skin is an 
article of commerce, and that of the serpent, form- 
ed into bandages, is supposed to preser ve the sight. 
As water is very scarce in Sahara, the inhabitants 
form large holes for reservoirs, at particular dis- 
tances, to collect the rain-water, which, though 


stagnant and putrid, is the only drink of man and 


beast, Except on the banks of the Niger, they 
E. 
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have very few cows. or oxen in the desart, on ac- 
count of this scarcity of water, for there is no de- 
ficiency of pasturage. The flocks and herds of the 
Mongearts consist chiefly of sheep, goats, and ca- 
mels, animals patient of thirst. None but the 
possessors of numerous herds are able to maintain 


horses, as it is often necessary to give them milk 14 


to drink for want of water. The urine of the ca- 
mels | is carefully preserved, not only to wash the 
vessels used to contain food, but also to mix with 


the milk, which detestable mixture the Arabs are 


frequently reduced to drink. As the riches of the 
Mongearts consist in their herds and flocks, they 
tend them with the greatest care. If a beast be 
sick, it is treated with greater care than a man, but 
if the sickness appears to be deadly, they kill and 
eat it. If an animal die before its blood be Shed, 


it is unclean, as also an animal that is killed by a 


wild boar, which is an unclean animal, and never 


eaten by the Arabs. Living upon mik, and the 
corn they « can procure in barter from their neigh- 


bours, they are so slothful as seldom to provide 
their food till urged by hunger, when they are of- 
ten obliged to content themselves with milk alone, 
While the women are employed ii domestic occu- 
pations, the negroes and children tend the flocks, 
and the men frequent the public markets, or as- 
sembling places of the several hordes. The ne- 
groes and the children leave the tents about « 9 or 10 
0 clock in the morning, and do not return till the 
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evening; and subsist, during the interval, upon wild 
plants, as truffles, sweet- potatoes, and a red fruit 
smaller than jujubes, of the same taste. The men 


procure at the markets the necessaries for subsist- 


ence, and hunting. Hunting the ostrich is a fa- 
vourite amusement, but it can only be undertaken 


by horsemen, who go out to the number of twen- 


ty, and riding against the wind, at the interval of 
2 quarter of a league behind each other, rush upon 
the animal as soon as they perceive it. The Os- 
trich lifts up its wings, and, running in the direc- 
tion of the wind, may avoid two or three succes- 
sively, but cannot escape the whole number. 


When a number of Mongearts associate for hunt- 


ing, trading, or plundering their enemies, they di- 
vide the property acquired into shares, which a 
woman, child, br stranger, who knows nothing a- 
bout their contents, distributes, and thus avoid al- 
tercation. The only artificers among the Mon- 
gearts, are the goldsmiths, or rather blacksmiths, 
from Bilidulgerid, who find sufficient work among 
the Arabs, who are too indolent themselves to ap- 


ply to such occupations. - They make trinkets for 


the women, mend the broken vessels by rivetting, 
and clean the arms, for which they are paid in 


skins, goats, and camels hair, or ostrich feathers, 


ccording to agreement. Those who have silver, 
pay a tenth part by weight for any thing wrought 
out of that metal. As their only manufacture is 
very bad sandals, they procure shoes and other ar- 


11 


ticles of dress from the Trasarts, and the inhabi- 
ants of Bilidulgerid, in exchange for their cattle. 


When they can procure Guinea blues, they use 


them for shirts, and wear a huik or blanket ; ells 
long and | five quarters wide, with a cloak of. ca- 
mels hair. Those who are not wealthy enough 
to procure the latter article, imitate it with goat- 
skins. In a litrle bag suspended from their neck, 
1 carry their tinder, their pipe, and their tobac- 
Their daggers are of elegant workmanship; 
wh hilt is black and inlaid with ivory; the blade 
is crooked and sharp on each side; the sbeath is 
on one side of brass and on the other of sil- 
ver. They are fond of sabres, especially those of 
Spanish make. Their muskets are formed like 
carabines, and highly ornamented; the steck is 
small and inlaid with ivory, and the barrel em- 
bossed with brass and silver, with a spring to the 
lock to cover the priming. Those who do not 
possess muskets, wear daggers, zagays, and clubs 
pointed with iron; but all pay greater attention 
to their arms than to their dress. As neither sex 


wears linen, and as the want of water prevents 


their clothes from being frequently washed, they 
are covered with vermin. To secure themselves 
from this in convenience, as well as the bite of the 
gnats, they anoint themselves with the most ran- 


cid butter or grease, which nen a very fœtid 


smell. 
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Hospitality is practised in the desart in its great- 
est extent. The person of an enemy is inviolable 
m a tent, even though he should have. killed its- 
master. When a stranger reaches an Arab horde, 
the first person who perceives him points out the 
tent to which he should go, which is always that 
of the chief. If the master be not present, the 
wife or the slave advances to meet him, stops him 
at the distance of twenty paces, and brings him a 
draught of milk. His camels are then unloaded, 
and his effects ranged round him; his arms are 
deposited near those of the master of the tent; and 
4 repast is prepared, though his host should be o- 
bliged to fast himself. As the chief is commonly 
the richest in cattle, he has always abundance of 
milk; but as he entertains all strangers, every 
tent contributes to his Stock of provisions. 7 
Though the situation of the female sex among 
the Mongearts be more respectable than among 
some neighbouring nations, yet it rises very little 
above the most slavish subjeetion. In preparing 
food, in spinning the hair of goats and camels, and 
in picking up withered shrubs for fuel, their day 
passes slow and uniform, and when the hour of 
repast comes, at setting of the sun, they wait at 
table while the freemen and slaves of the same 
religion eat, and content themselves with what 13 
left by these. As the difficulty of procuring sub- 
sistence restrains polygamy, a wife has seldom to 
dread a rival; but the affection of her husband 


E 3 


duces no male children; but, where A | 


sion of affection and fondness is blows and bruises, 
in che most trifling divputes, it cannot be extreme- 


Iy enviable, especially as it may literally happen 


wife hrings her husband no portion, the formality of 
divoree consists only in retiring to the tents of her 


parents, from which if she does not chuse to re- 


turn to her husband, the marriage is supposed to 
be dissolved, and the parties contract other en- 


gagements, But if a wife has one or more male 
children, she acquires absolute authority in the 
tent, and has no longer a divorce to fear. If she 
then retire to the tents of her relations for a long- 
er period than eight days, she may be punished 
with death. The fidelity of the women, notwith- 
standing the hardships of their situation, is ineor- 
ruptible, as they believe that, in a future world, 


conjugal infidelity wil be punished by eternal 


slavery to the more virtuous part of the sex. In 
visits, the kindness of reception consists in com- 
mitting to the visitor che work of the tent, and 


causing them to perform the honours of entertain- 


ment. The kindness of reception is proportioned 
to the degree of work committed to the. visitor. 
Where the women are thus depressed, the slaves 
are treated with still greater rigour. The young 


uegroes are allowed to attend the public schools 


and join in the amusements of the young Arabs, 
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but they are severely treated for che most trifling 


situation becomes more agreeable, though she 
does not obtain freedom, like her child, A Chris- 
tian slave is reckoned superior even to a Maho 
metan negro, though neither the women nor the 
slaves would allow him to eat with them. The 
child of a Christian is treated with the game kind-, 


ness as those of the Arabs. In the education of 


their children force is never employed, as they 
reckon it criminal to pynish one who cannot dis- 
tinguish good from evil. From this principle, 
they carry their complaisance to such an absurd 
length, as to comply with every desire of those 
who are deaf, dumb; or mad, because their unfor- 
tunate situation demands some alleviation. Here 
we may perceive the origin of that veneration for 
insanity so general among the eastern nations, 
without admitting the opinion of the French phi. 
logophers, that insanity and inspiration had origi- 
nally the same meaning. Lake many other insti- 
tutions that have been degraded by 1 ignorance, and 
abused by hypocrisy, it originated in a principle 
of true humanity. The children of the Arabs- 
asgemble in the morning at school, with small 
boards like our horn-books, inscribed with the 


Arabic characters and sentences of the Koran, as 


voluntarily as if it were a place of recreation. 
The oldest receive instructions from the priests, 
who are the teachers, and communicate them to 
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the younger children. If the child wearies of 
school, he quits it at pleasure without incurring 
reproach, and goes to tend the flocks of his father. 
The advantages of this lenient method of treat- 
ment are not so great as might be wished, for 
very few of the Arabs ever learn to read. At 
the age of seven or eight years, the males are 
eircumcised, when their head is shaved. At this 
period four locks of hair are always left, one of 
which is cut every time the boy -distinguishes 
himself by his courage. When the head is entire- 
ly shaved he is considered as a man, and seldom 
reaches the age of twenty without deserving this 
honour. As the knowledge, wants, and laws of 
the Mongearts are very circumscribed, the child 
soon acquires the faculties of the man; for age and 
experience are useless, where there is no informa- 
tion to be attained. | 
This wandering and fugitive people, who are 
composed of a mixture of nations, and who do 
not even form a distinct political body, easily 
adopt the usages of their nerghbours ; but in all 
their customs and actions the principles of natural 
religion appear, or rather, as they bear the name 
of Mahometans, they may be said to exhibit Ma- t: 
hometanism in its utmost purity. Though they n 
offer up prayers three times a day, they never Mi 
recite them in public, except a priest be present. cl 
Instead of ablution, the scarcity of water compells a 
them to rub their faces and arms with sand. te 
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They have an insuperable aversion to the Jewish 


religion, though in every other instance they ex- 


hibit nothing like Mahometan intolerance; but 


this prejudice seems to be derived from their Por- 


tugueze ancestors. As the peculiarity of feature 
which marks the Hebrew nation, exposes them to 
certain detection, the punishment of burning alive 
deters them from entering the territory of the 
Mongearts, The priests are distinguished by the 
appellation of Sidi, which, like the Hebrew Rabbr, 
Signtfes master. Friday 1s their great festival, 
and 1s spent 1n sports, as among the Monselemines. 
As the government is in some measure patriar- 
chal, and vested in the heads of families, old age 
is held in high veneration. The seniors of the 
horde enjoy the same prerogatives as the priests, 
and, along with the chiefs, perform the functions 
of civil judges, though incapable of inflicting capi- 


tal punishments. The punishment of death is 


only inflicted in cases of great atrocity, after con- 


demnation in the assembly of the chiefs; for as 


the horde are seldom numerous, all the members 
are interested to prevent the diminution of their 


numbers. The Mongearts, like the ancient Spar- 


tans, authorize theft by law. As they are conti- 
nually exposed to destruction, from the voracity 


of the wild beasts, and the dissensions of their 


clans, it is necessary to cherish habits of caution 


and vigilance. If the thief escapes immediate de- 


tection, the owner can never reclaim the property 
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which his negligence has lost, though he should 
recognize it in the possession of another; but 


immediate detection is followed by immediate 
8 ä ; 

Property descends by inheritance in equal shares 
to the male children, but the females are entirely 
excluded from participation, and are obliged to 
reside with their eldest brother. If the male 
children have not reached puberty, the chief of 
the horde becomes their guardian. The chiefs of 


hordes are always the eldest of their families, and 


cannot be tried except by their compeers assembled. 

Their office consists in determining where to pitch 
the tents, where to stop, and when to commence 
their journies ; and, if the pasturage renders it ne- 


cessary, to assign different encampments for the 


several divisions of the horde. The tent of the 
chief is always the most large and lofty, and Pla- 
ced in the centre of the divisions. | 

The medicinal applications of the Mongearts 
are extremely simple, but appear sufficiently com- 
plex from the mummery of the priests, who are 
the depositaries of their medical science. Flesh 
wounds are cauterized with a hot iron, and then 
covered with herbs dipped in turtles oil and tar. 


In headachs, a compress is applied with such vio- 
lence, that the blood starts from the forehead. 


In internal diseases, the general remedies are re- 
gimen, rest, and a few maxims of the Koran mys- 
teriously applied to the affected part. 
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The Mongearts wander through their desarts 


in security from invaders, during the greater part 


of the year: but in the months of August, Sep- 


tember, and October, when the rains which flood 


the plains compel them to retire to the interior 
ridges of Atlas, their scattered hordes are often 
overpowered and plundered by the Monselemines. 
The Spaniards of the Canary isles, also, make 
frequent, descents upon their coasts, and carry off 
men, women, and cattle. This practice renders 


them more sanguinary and cruel to those who are 


shipwrecked on their coasts ; for, in revenge, they 
massacre without 'mercy whoever they suppose 
to be Spaniards. Unfortunately the nature of the 


country, which admits. of indefinite dispersion, 


and opposes no natural bariers to the encroach- 


ments of hostile tribes, by presenting a prospect 
of safety in flight, has prevented their mutual 
dangers from compressing the relations of civil 


society, and uniting the unconnected hordes in a 
compact national mass, $59 
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ADVENTURES OF BRISSON==THE OUADELIM AND LAB. 
| | DESSEBA. 
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M. DE Burssox, after having made several voy- 


ages to Africa, was wrecked a little to the north 
of Cape Blanc, and fell into the hands of the Lab- 
desseba Arabs. After escaping the shoals, his 
shore, from the summits of which they saw the 
country expand in an immense plain, covered with 
white sand, over which were thinly scattered a few 
creeping plants resembling branches of coral. The 
seed of these plants was similar in form to that 
of mustard, but extremely small. The Arabs, 
who collect it to form an edible paste, term it 


avezoud. The distant hills, covered with wild 


fern, presented the appearance of an extensive 
forest. Proceeding towards some camels which 
they observed, they were discovered by some 
children tending the goats, and the alarm was soon 
spread to the tents of the Arabs, who quickly 
adyanced to meet them with frightful shrieks and 
gesticulations. Terror seized the companions of 


M. de Brisson as the Arabs advanced ; and the 
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polished steel of their weapons reflected the sun. 
beams; they dis persed themselves in confusion; 
and were quickly overpowered, stripped, and plun- 


dered. Brisson and eleven others surrendered 


themselves to the Talbe, or priest, who was uns 


armed, and were conducted to a wretched hut, 


covered with moss, at the distance of a league 
from the shore. Here, during the absence of 
Sidi Mahomet, the priest, who was of the tribe of 
Labdesseba, they were attacked and maltreated 
by. a party ef the Ouadelims, and, during the 
bustle which ensued, Brisson had almost lost his 
fe. Instead of compass1onating his forlorn situa- 
tion, the women threw sand into his eyes, as they 
said to dry his eye-lids. The Arabs, into whose 
hands he had fallen, had only come down to the 
sea · coast to gather wild grain, three days before 


the shipwreck ; and, to preserve their booty, they 


immediately retreated to the interior part of the 
desart. A guide preceded the horde, to place at 
intervals small pyramids of stone, to direct their 
course, at a distance from every hostile tribe. 
After passing some very high mountains, wholly 
covered with small greyish pebbles, as sharp as 
flints, they descended into a sandy plain overspread 
with thorns and thistles. When Brisson was un- 
able to walk, on account of the bleeding of his 
feet, he was mounted on a camel, the bristly hair 
and hard trot of which soon excoriated him so 


much, that the blood run copiously downits flanks, 
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By throwing heated stones into a wooden vessel, 
filled with barley meal, diluted with water pro- 
cured on the sea-shore, preserved in a goat-skin, 
and mixed with pitch to prevent putrefaction, the 
Arabs prepared a kind of soup, which they knead- 
ed with their hands, and ate unchewed. They 


roasted a goat in heated sand, ate its fat raw, 


and, after having devoured the flesh, gnawed the 
bones, and scraped them with their nails, threw 
them to Brisson and his companions, desiring them 
to eat quickly, and load the camels, that the jour- 
ney might not be impeded. Proceeding eastward, 
they crossed a vast plain, covered with small 
stones, white as snow, round and flat as a lentil, 
where not a single plant was produced. The 
earth beneath their feet resounded dull and hol- 
low, and the small stones pricked them like 
sparks of fire. The reflection of the rays of the 
sun from the sand was scorching ; the atmosphere 
was loaded with a red vapour, and the country 
appeared as if filled with flaming volcanos. Nei- 
cher birds nor insects could be seen in the air. 
The profound silence was frightful. If a gentle 
breeze ever arose, it produced extreme languor, 
chopping of the lips, burning heat of the skin, 
with small smarting pimples. This plain was 
even shunned by wild beasts. Alter traversing 
this plain, they entered another, where the wind 
had thrown up in farrows the sand, which was of 


3 reddish colour. On the tops of the furrows 
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grew a few sweet scented plants, which were de- 


voured by the camels. On quitting this Sandy 


plain, they entered a valley surrounded by moun- 
tains, where the soil was white and slimy, and 


where they found water of a noxious smell, co- 
vered with green moss, and soon after discovered 
a horde of the friendly tribe Rouss ye. Sidi Sel- 
lem, one of the chiefs of this horde, and brother- 


in-law to Sidi Mahomet, proposed to Brisson to 
put himself under his protection, and offered to 


purchase him; to which Brisson, who expected 


soon to reach either Senegal or Marocco, gave a 


firm refusal. After another journey of sixteen 
days, they arrived at the tents of the Labdesseba 
horde, to which Sidi Mahomet belonged. The 
tents pitched among thick bushy trees, and the- 
numerous flocks feeding along the sides of the hills, 
presented at a distance an aspect of happiness and - 
pastoral simplicity. On approaching near, the 
trees of beautiful green foliage proved to be only 


old gummy stumps, almost void of branches, 80 
encircled with thorns, that their shade was inac- 


cessible. The women approached with loud cries 


and the most fawning servility, to welcome their 


tyrants, to throw stones at the Christians and spit 
in their faces, while the children imitated the ex- 
ample of their mothers. Brisson, who endeavour- 
ed to ingratiate himself with his master's favourite, 
not only failed in this, but incurred her implaca- 
ble resentment, through his irritability, which to 
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the Arab women sRemed extremely to resemhle 
petulance. During his residence with Sidi Ma- 
homet, the hardships he endured were almost in- 
credible. With the excessive heat, che milk of 
the sheep, goats, and camels diminished, and then 
the dogs fared better than the Christians, who 
were forced to subsist on wild herbs and raw 
nails. When the rains fell, and the least pres- 
sure made the water to spring up through the 7 
sandy soil, the Christians slept behind a bush, g 
unsbeltered, on the bare ground. Brisson and t 
his master sometimes reasoned about religion, 8 


when the latter always answered the harangues of i 
the former by declaring, that be preferred a bowl C 
of churned milk to such absurdities. Several of t. 
his companions perished, and were left by the 5 
Arabs to be devoured by the ravens, while in the b 
Struggles of death. One of them was supposed to 7 
be murdered by his master for milking his camels | fl 
clandestinely. An application made by Brisson # 
to the consul at Mogador, by a letter entrusted to 8 
2 Jewish merchant, was frustrated through the tt 
negligence of the vice-consul; and the Labdesseba Pe 
Arabs thought the journey too dangerous to be ty 
encountered for the ransom of their slayes. The 2 
drought became so excessive, that no pasturage = 


could be found for the flocks ; upon which the 
tribes of Ouadehm and Labdesseba after holding 
a consultation, determined to go in search of new 
habitations. The horde, to which Brisson's master 
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belonged, was one of those that remained behind, 
while the Oudelims extended their ravages to 
Guadnum, at the distanee of 300 leagues from 
their former residence. Those who remained 
behind, subsisted for a short period, but were 
soon reduced to the utmost extremities, by the 
failure of pasturage and water. They were forced 
to kill their camels and goats, in order to obtain 


the water in their stomachs, which. was of a 


greenish colour, and extremely disagreeable. In 
this dreadful situation he was purchased by Sidi 


Sellem, the brother-in-law of bis master, with 
whom he immediately departed for Marocco. 


On their journey, the appearance which the coun- 
try presented was uniform and wild. Wide 
sandy plains, terminated by a bare horizon of 
bleak rocky hills, filled up this blank in nature. 
The plains were covered frequently with calcined 


flints resembling a smith's charcoal. In one place, 
they observed some whitish earth, over which the 


trunks of trees were heaped in confusion, with 


their roots torn off. Their bark was entirely | 


peeled, and their branches, brittle as glass, were 
twisted like cords. Their* wood was yellowish, 
hke the wood of liquorice, and the heart of the 
trees, was filled with a powder very hard to the 
touch. Neither the wood, nor the enclosed dust, 
nor the calcined stones, had either taste or smell. 


At some distance, the mountains, which were ex- 


tremely high, seemed to be piled above each other 
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in immence ranges, from whence enormous blocks 
appeared to have fallen, and to have been shattered 
to pieces before reaching the ground. These detach- 
ed masses, over which other rocks hung suspended, 
formed immense caverns, and covered the vallies. 


From another quarter, two fountains issued, one 
of which drew along in its course à black slimy 


matter of a sulphureous smell. The other, sepa- 
rated from the first by a small isthmus of sand, 
of the breadth of 12 or 15 paces,. was clearer than 


chrystal. In a valley, which appeared at first 


sight extremely circumscribed by the surrounding 
mountains, and the detached rocks which were 
heaped up in promiscuous confusion, Brisson dis- 
covered an astonishing variety of scenery. At the 


entrance of the valley, the ground was moist and 


furrowed, as if it had been formerly watered by 
winding rv ulets. The borders of these furrows” 
were covered with beds of pebbles, and crusted 
over with a nitrous kind of ice. The rocks which 
enclosed the furrows were covered with the same, 
and resembled cascades. Thick reddish roots and 
branches, covered with leaves, like those of the 
laure], crept across the different crevices. As he 
advanced, pyramids of great stones, White as ala- 
baster, appeared towering above each other, and 
seemed to mark the border of a bank. Lofty date 
trees, whose trunks were warped even to the top, 
rose behind the pyramids, with palm- trees, the 
height and colour of which exhibited proofs of 
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their high antiquity. Others of these were thrown. 


down, and lay stripped of the bark; they crumbled. 


to pieces upon being touched; and the filaments un- 
der the bark were covered with a saltish powder, 
elear as chrystal. The roots which hung down 


the rocks were glutinous, and the bark. broke off 


at the shghtest touch. Advancing nearer Marocco, 


they found lofty mountains covered with stones 


of rose, violet, citron, and green colours; and ob- 
served forests at a distance. On their approach 


they were astonished to see the trunks. of trees 
descending from the centres of rocks, and appa - 


rently hanging down like fruits, while the ro- 
bucks coursed, one after another, over the hanging 
rocks, and the trees that hung suspended in the 
air. Brisson remarks, that no trees in these fo- 


rests are injured by lightening except one, the 


leaf of which resembles that of the gum- tree or 


common parsley. Before reaching Guadnum, 


they arrived at the habitations of the tribe Tel- 
koennes, who reside among mountains of sand, as 
if they endeavoured to hide themselves from the 
light of the sun. It is almost impossible to pene- 
trate their retreats, unless a person be acquainted 


with the passes of the sand-hills. The plains in 


their neighbourhood swarm with enormous ser- 
pents. At last they reached Guadnum, the asy- 


lum of the most daring rebels of all the Arabian 
tribes, the mart of the inhabitants of the desart, 


who come there to barter their camels,-peltry, 
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gum, &c.; for woollen stuffs, half white and half 
erimson; for wheat, barley, dates, horses, tobacco, 
gunpowder, combs, and mirrors. This trade is 
entirely carried on by the Jews. The inhabitants 
hve in a state of mutual distrust ; their houses 
are guarded by large dogs, and also their persons, 
when they walk through the city. Leaving 
Guadnum, they arrived at Mogadore, and were 
delivered up to the Governor, who sent them 
with an escort to the Emperor, at Marocco, by 
whom he was soon after set at liberty. The cha- 
racter of the inhabitants of Marocco differs little 
from that-of the Arabs of the Desart : They are 

not of so stout a make, but of a fairer complexion; 
more accustomed to the sight of Europeans, but 
equally addicted to insulting them. The earthen 
ruinous walls of the palace resembled the inclosnre 
of a church- yard; the outside of the seraglio was 
not unlike a barn, and the houses of the city of a 
very bad construction. The narrative of Brisson 
represents the Moors and the Arabs of the Desart 


in the most unfavourable point of view. Inflamed 


with resentment at the insults to which he was 
exposed from the religious bigotry of the Maho- 
metans, and soured with the hardships he endured 
in the desart, to which the Arabs were equally 
obnoxious, but which they were more able to en- 
counter, he gives every circumstance the most 
malicious construction. To a Frenchman of fine 
feelings, that appearance of insensibitity which 


_— 
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misery produces, assumed the form of deliberate 
eruelty. The general outline of the picture he 
delineates sęems to be sufficiently correct, but the 
minute figures are probably in the stile of carica- 
ture. Like a certain painter of the Flemish 
school, he cannot be charged with wilful exag- 
geration; but the rancour of his ulcerated mind 


darkened the faces of his devils, and gave their 


features a peculiar .expression of malice, As he 
traversed some of the districts of the desart at a 
great distance from the shore, his remarks on the 
manners of the Arabs who inhabit the interior, 
are extremely interesting. 


OF the Ovanziin- and LABDSssEBA. Of the 


inhabitants of the interior regions of Sahara, the 
Ouadelim and Labdesseba are the most formida- 
ble, who often extend their ravages to the very 
gates of Marocco. Their hordes are frequently 
intermingled with those of the Rousege, Rathidi- 
um, Chelus, Tucanois, and Ouadeli tribes, as they 
have no distinct boundaries, and change their ha- 


bitations, as the desart affords pasturage and wa- 
ter. They are tall, handsome, stout and vigorous 


men. Their hair is bristled, and their nails, which 


they often use in battle, 278 long as claws 3 large | 


hanging ears and a long beard, give them a stern 
ferocious air. The Ouadelim, in particular, are 
flerce, arrogant and warlike, but soon dispirited 
by obstinate resistance, especially when they have- 
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not a decided superiority in numbers. In their 
"hordes they lodge by families, in tents which are 
covered with a thick cloth of camels hair, which 
the women spin and weave upon a loom so small, 
„ that they work sitting on the ground. The fur- 
niture of their tents consist of two large sacks of 
leather, in which they keep old clothes and pieces 
of old iron, three or four goat-skins for holding 
milk and water, two large stones for grinding their 
barley, a smaller one for driving the pins of their 
tents, an ozier matting, which serves for a bed, a 
thick carpet for a covering, a small kettle, and 


camels. The person who, besides these articles, 
Possesses a few horses, camels, sheep and goats, is 
reckoned wealthy, as there are many Arabs who 
only possess sheep and goats. Except sore eyes 
and the cholic, they are subject to few endemic 


flection of light from the burning sands of the de- 
sart, the other proceeds from the verdigrease which 
{i contaminates all their victuals. Their kettles are 
. not tinned, and never washed, so that they are 
Wi! | auite crusted over with verdigrease, the virulence 
bf which is probably diminished by the quantity 
of milk they use. When they reside long in one 
place, they sometimes plow the spots which are 
moistened by the rain, and sprinkle them with 


ten thus produced ; but, instead of waiting till the 


some wooden dishes, with pack-saddles for their 


diseases. The first disorder is caused by the re- 


seed in a careless manner. Plentiful crops are of- 
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grain attains maturity, they cut it down, and dry 
it over hot cinders. Treachery and perfidy are 
the innate vices of the Arabs; assassinations are 
frequent; no man trusts the promise of another; 
no man makes a written agreement, as the poignard 


cancels all bonds and obligations. The men often 


relate their exploits to each other ; the embellish- 


ing of a story is succeeded by a charge of false- 
hood, and the poignard solves every difficulty. 


The ancient rites of hospitality, however, are prac- 
tised among these tribes, in their utmost extent. 
The Arab, who, in the field, is a rapacious plun- 
derer, becomes liberal and generous as soon as he 
enters his tent. War is only a species of rapine, 
and the victory is decided at the first shock. The 
Arab is devoid of sanguinary courage; he attacks 
only to plunder, and never thinks that booty is to 


be put in competition with his life. When the 
battle is ended, each party make graves for the 


slain, and enclose the tombs with mounds of stones. 


The ages of the warriors are denoted by the space 


of ground which the grave occupies, and the fu- 
neral Process ion is closed by the howls of the fe- 
males. 


The women never assume the name of thats 


husbands, and never eat with them at meals. They 


are faithful to their husbands, and cannot be di- 
vorced except by the decree of the seniors of the 
horde. The Arabs display their opulence by the 
ornaments of their women, whose ears, arms, and 
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legs, are generally ado raed with rings of gold and 
silver. An Arab beauty must 08 long teeth 
shooting out of her mouth, a body extremely 
thek, and limbs of the longest size. At the birth 
of a son, every woman, to testify her joy, blackens 
her face for 40 days. At the birth of a danghter 


she only daubs the half of her face, during the 


space of 20 days. A mother treats her son with 
the same respect as her husband, almost as soon as 
he is able to walk; she prepares his food, serves 
him, and eats when he has finished his repast. In 
the education of their young” men, the most im- 
portant acquisitions are dexterity in the use of the 
poignard, skill in embowelling their enemies with 
their long nails, and a plausible air in concealing a 


falsehood. More rude and ferocious than the 


tribes whose territories lie upon the shore of the 
sea, the Labdesseba and Ouadelim Arabs are also 
more confined and illiberal in their ideas, not only 
believing that they are the first nation in the world, 
but fancy ing that the sun rises only for them. 
8 Brisson relates, that some of them expressed t this 
idea in unequivocal terms. Behold,” said the 7. 
“that luminary, which is unknown in thy coun- 
« try. During the night, thou art not enlighten- 


* ed, as we are, by that heavenly body, which re- 


<. onlates our days and our fasts. His children * 

< point out to us the hours of prayer. Fou have 

7 neither trees nor camels, sheep, goats nor dogs. 
** "uw stars. 
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« Are your women similar to ours.“ * How long 
« didst thou remain in the womb of thy mother,” 

said another. As long,” replied Brisson, © as 
« thou in that of thine.” Indeed,“ said a third, 
counting the fingers and toes of the Frenchman, 
« he is made like us, he differs only in his colour 
« and language. * «© Do you sow barley in your 

4 houses?“ said the Arabs, alluding to the ships 
af the Europeans. No,” said Brisson, * we 
« gow our fields almost in the same season as 
« you.” „ How !” cried several, „do you in- 
„ habit the earth? we believed that you were 
born and lived upon the sea.“ These Arabs, 
according to the Turkish proverb, believe that all 
the world is like their father's house: unacquaint- 
ed with the manners of other nations, and unac- 
customed to reflect upon the causes of national 
character, every variation from their own customs 
appears not only ridiculous, but monstrous, every 
difference of opinion not only absurd, but criminal. 

This ignorance of the Arabs, conjoined with their 
local and religious prejudices, enables us to ac- 
count for the insulting treatment, which Brisson 
and his companions received, without having re- 
course to inherent depravity of nature. In the 
1 5th century, millions of Indians were massacred 
in America by the Spaniards, because they were 
thought to have the faces of monkeys; and, in 
solemn council of ecclesiastics, the negroes were 
condemned to slavery, because they had the colour 
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of the damned- Many of our early navigators x re- 
late, with great complacency, the most abominable 
murders, the most shocking massacres, which they 
committed, without the least remorse, because 


their inoffensive victims were ignorant of the 


Christian religion. Instances of the most atro- 


cious nature, even unparalleled by the barbarities 
of the Moors of Barbary and the Sahara, occur in 


almost every relation of African, as well as Ame- 


rican discoveries. The cruelty of the women and 
children might easily proceed from infantine cu- 
riosity, from the vanity of exhibiting their cou- 
rage, or from an ardent desire of displaying their 
affection to their husbands or fathers. Is not the 


method, by which civilized Europeans display their 


patriotism, and their affection for their friends, ve- 


xy similar to that of the Arabs ? They do not in- 
deed, in common cases, treat their prisoners with 
wanton barbarity, but they pour forth the grossest 


invectives against hostile nations, and echo the 
most scurrilous misrepresentations of their cha- 


racter. Such coincidences show, that the radical 


principles of the human constitution are every 


where the same, however they may happen to be 


modified by adventitious circumstances; that civi- 
lized society is not the cause of evil and vice, since 
the caprice of the savage may convert his 885 
ty into the most ferocious and inhuman passion *. 
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#* Saugnier's Narrative; Brisson's Narrative; Leo Africanus; 

Marmol. Descrip. Afric. ; Barbot's Description of North ang 
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| OUTLINE, OF NORTH GUINEA OR NEGRITLA==GENERAL CHA- 
RACER OF, THE COUNTRY AND INHABITANTS—ORIGIN 
or THE NAME GUINEA=KINGDOM OF GUALATA OR WALET ( 
' —EMPIRE OF GHINNY OR GHANO=—DISCOVERY BY THE | 
| ROMANS—BY EUROPEANS» pu SIT | 


As intelligent traveller, who traverses Egypt or 
_ Barbary, will read the degeneracy of the modern 
inhabitants in the monuments of past ages, and 
trace the vestiges of former civilization and gran- 
deur amid pestilential marshes and sultry sands, 
where the grey firmament bounds the desart, and 
de silence is only broken by the cry of the jackal. 
At every step he sees fertile fields abandoned to 
desolation; villages deserted and cities ruined. 
He meets the mutilated remains of antiquity; 
the wrecks of temples, palaces, and fortifications, 
pillars, aqueducts, and sepulchres; and perceives 
that the land has devoured its inhabitants! 
Winding towards the west, along the shore of the 
Sahara, where life and vegetation almost cease, 
where there are no ruins but the ruins of nature, 
and where only a few straggling Arabs, liks evil 
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genii, "my in despite of dezolation „ he at last ap- 
proaches a more fertile region, and the forests of 
gum-trees become more numerous. The gum- 
tree is a species of Acacia, evergreen, with long 
rough narrow leaves, full of prickles, and bearing 

a white flower. The principal gum-forests lie 
about Go leagues from Portendic and 80 from Ar- 
guin. Here the desart terminates in vague and 
al defined boundaries, and the proper territory of 
the negroes commences, which the Arabs term 
Biled al Soudan or Biled al Abiad, the land of the 
Blacks, or the Land of Slaves. Along the coast, 
the soil is of very unequal quality. From Cape 
Blanco to the river Gambia, it is sandy, with a 
large mixture of broken shells, and in many 
places the sand is covered with a rich black 
mould. The most barren tracts are covered with 
bushes and long grass; but over the black mould 
the vegetation is tuxuriant, and the trees of vast 
dimensions. From the Gambia to Rio Nunez, 
according to Adamson, the soil both of the sea- 
coast and of the interior districts is of incom- 
parable fertility. Whether any of these regions 
have ever been inhabited by powerful civilized 
nations, is uncertain: There are vast chasms in 
the history of ancient nations, which elude all our 
researches: We cannot penetrate the gloom of 
the remote ages. The early civilization of south 
Africa is attested by numerous ancient authori- 
ties; and some authors, with Bruce and Volney, 
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believe that the elements of the arts and sciences 


were discovered in the Thebaid and Abyssinia, 


by a nation of a dark complexion and woolly hair. 
"0 Thebans,” says Diodorus, * consider 
wok themselves as the most ancient people on the 


e earth; and assert, that with them originated 


ec philosophy, and the science of the stars. Their 
situation, it is true, is infinitely favourable to 
« astronomical observation, and they have a more 
« accurate division of time into months and years, 
than other nations.” The same opinion he 


attributes to the Ethiopians. The Ethiopians 


« conceive themselves to be of greater antiquity 
than any other nation; and it is probable that, 
* born. under the sun's path, its warmth may 
% have ripened them earlier than other men. 
They suppose themselves also to be the inven- 
© tors of divine worship, of festivals, of solemn 
« assemblies, of sacrifices, and every other reli- 


£ gious practice. They affirm that the Egyptians 


« ate one of their colonies, and that the Delta, 


which was formerly sea, became land by the 


* conglomeration of the earth of the higher 


4 country, which was washed down by the Nile. 


e They have, like the Egyptians, two species of 
letters, hieroglyphics, and the alphabet; but, 
© among the Egyptians, the first was known only 
* to the priests, and by them transmitted from 


father to son, whereas both species are common 


among the Ethiopians.” The Ethiopians,” 
G 3 | 
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says Lucian, were the first who invented the 
science of the stars, and gave names to the pla- 
<« nets, not at random, and without meaning, but 
descriptive of the qualities which they conceiv- 
<_ ed them to possess; and it was from them, that 
this art passed in an imperfect state to the 


« Egyptians.” But whatever opinion we adopt 


concerning the early civilization of the ancient 
Egyptians and Ethiopians, it will be easily al- 
lowred that neither tradition, history, nor ancient 
monuments, seem to show that the inhabitants of 
Nigritia have ever existed in a state of high 
reſinement. Their soil easily supplies the neces- 
sities of life; and their artificial wants are not so 
numerous as to prevent gratification. They are 
unacquainted with the dexterity and dispatch 
which the division of labour produces; they have 
no conception of the increase of power, which 
arises from the combination of solitary efforts into 


one complex operation. Their exertions are 


individual and desultory ; for unpolished tribes 
dwell on the detail, while refined nations generalize 
their knowledge. When we consider the imper- 


fection of their tools, and their ignorance of ma- 


chinery ; when we also recollect that the same in- 


dividual spins, weaves, sews, hunts, fishes, and 


forms his baskets, fishing-tackle, and instruments 
of - agriculture, the neatness of their manufacture 
in iron, gold, fillagree-work, cotton-matting, and 
basket-work, may excite our. admiration. They 
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siderable skill. Even the rudest tribes make 
their own. W 2 and * 
of agriculture. 

Such is the degree of i — at which thay 
have arrived; though the accursed slave-trade, 
carried on by the Moors and the Whites, disturbs 
their agriculture, destroys their peace, and en- 
dangers their persons. Where they are not in 
personal danger, the erection of houses, the culti- 
vation of their fields, and the reaping of their 
crops, is carried on in concert by all the inhabi- 
tants of a village, with a happy mixture of labour 
and festivity. Where the Negro character is not 
degraded by vicious example, nor tortured into 
falsehood and cruelty, an amiable simplicity of 
manners prevails. With the territories of the 
Negroes, ancient authors were very little ac- 
quainted ; yet Ptolemy terms their country Ne- 
gritarum regio, and mentions various tribes whom 


he denominates Rerorci, Leucæthiopes, Aphrice- 


rones, and Derbici. He places the Sophucet 
Zthiopes between Sierra Leona and Rio Grande; 


the Anganginæ ZEthiopes between Sierra Leona: 


and Cape Palmas, and the Perorst in the interior 
part of that region. He also mentions the name 
Guinea, which, he says, is an indigenous term, 
expressive of the hot temperature of the climate. 
Since the time of Ptolemy, the name Guinea has 
been applied to the maritime districts of Negritia, 


Portuguese, Upper Guinea commences at Cape 
Ledo or Tagrin, and terminates dt Cape Lope, 
where Lower Guinea begins, and extends to Cape 
Negro. From the river Gambia to Cape Palmas 

is denominated North Guinea by the English, 
, png to whom South Guinea extends from 
Cape Palmas to Cape Gonzalez. According to 
the French, Guinea lies between Cabomonte and 
Cape Lope; but the Dutch include in North 


Guinea, all the coast from Cape Blanco to Sierra 


Leona, and suppose South Guinea to terminate at 
Cape Lope. The name of Guinea is entirely un- 
known to the natives of all this extent of country, 
Except. in some parts of the Gold Coast, where 
the inhabitants have learned it from the European 
traders. Concerning its etymon, various opinions 
have been entertained, the most probable of which 
Seems to be, that it was originally the name of a 
powerful kingdom, on the north of the Senegal, 
the territories of which, at one period, extended 
from the interior regions to the sea-coast, and bor- 
dered upon the dominions of the Moors, when 
they were most powerful. The Portugnese, who 
were at that time engaged in the Moorish wars, 
frequently heard the name of Guinea, Gheneva, 


or Ghenehoa, repeated by the Moors ; it was the 


first country with which their circumnavigators: 
became acquainted, and hence the name was inde- 
finitely applied to the coast of North Africa, 
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When the kingdom of Guinea decreased in power, 
and other tribes occupied the coast of the Atlantic, 
which had once formed a part of its territory, 
vague tradition still continued to talk of the em- 
pire of Guinea, when its position could no longer 
be ascertained by coasting vessels, till at length 
its existence was entirely disbelieved. Numerous 
circumstances, however, combine to show, that 


this empire not only existed at a former period, 
but that its seat still remains in the modern Ghano. 


Leo Africanus visited Guinea, which he de- 
scribes as bounded by Gualata on the north, Tom- 
but on the east, and Melli on the south. It 
« extends,” says he, along the Niger to the 
% Ocean, about 500 miles. The natives term it 


« Genni, but the Arab traderg, Gheneoa, It a- 


* Leo Africanus, a native of Grenada, was one of the 
Moorish exiles who fled te Barbary in the reign of Ferdi- 


- nand and Isabella. He settled at Fez, where he acquired 


the Arabic language, and studied the geography of Africa, . 
great part of which he afterwards traversed in a publics 
character. Being captured near the coast of Tunis, he was 
carried to Rome, where he was converted to Christianity, 
and baptized by the name of John Leo. At Rome, he re- 
mained till he acquired the Italian language; into which 
he translated his African History from the original Arabic. 
His skill in geography procured him a pension from Pope 
Leo X.; but he is suspected of trusting common report in 
some cases, in which he alleges his personal evidence; 
Vid. Florian. Epist. ad Melchior. Schet Corvin, prefix. iu 
Lat, Vers. ejusdem Leon. Afric, Hist. 
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« bounds in barley, rice, n fish, but 8 

4 in cotton, with which they trade with the in- 

«. habitants of Barbary and the Europeans. They 

3 use money of gold and iron, but without an in- 

« scription. There is no city mor fortress, though 

4 there 1s one village of great extent, where the : 

« king, priests, and learned men reside. The in- | 
« habitants wear garments. of black. and blue cot- 
; 4 ton, with turbans of the same kind, but the 

* learned men are dressed in white. This coun- 

4 try was formerly subject to the Lumpta Arabs, 

| < but was afterwards , conquered by the king of 
| % Tombut. Marmol þ als6 passed across the de- 
sarts of Sahara from Barbary to Genehoa or 
— with che Slereef Mahomet, who sub- 

ä — dued the wes provinces. of Africa; and re- 

by that its 5p 
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bitants were originally Chris- 
tians. As the Negroes have, in every age, been 
extremely addicted to magical practices and sor- 

cery, it is not improbable that, from the name of 

this country, which was known to the original 
Arabian conquerors of Barbary, the Arabian Gin 
or Genii, so famous in their romances, may be 
derived. Ginnistan, or the country inhabited by 


——— 


#* 


+ Marmol, 'a learned Spaniard, who was seven years a 
— captive in Barbary, where he studied Arabic. He compos- , 
* ed a history of Africa in Spanish, in which, without acknow- 
| ledgment, he has copied Leo, in every essential particular. 
His werk was translated inte French by D'Ablancourt. 
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the" Gi eee Phacelt' beychd che ud be- 
sarts to the south of Egypt and Barbary. Euro- 
peans, more polished than the Arabs, have often 


believed in the infernal power 'of the Obi or the 
abs, who were themselves 


wy 


 Fetiche ; and the Ar 


notoriously addicted to doch practices, would r na- 
turally hold them in great veneration. 


| Wich the ancient empire of Guinea, Gualata, | 
another kingdom mentioned by Leo and Marnos, | 


has likewise disappeared in modern times. Gua- 
lata, according to these geographers, lay about 


zoo miles to the south of Cape Non, 500 miles to 
the west of Fombut or Tombuctoo, and about 100 


miles from the Ocean, on the north of the Senegal. 
It had once been the capital of a Libyan nation, 


governed by an elective king, and the centre of an 
extensive commerce, which, at the conquest of 


Gualata by the Tombuctans, had been ggansferred 
to Tombuctoo and Gago. In the time & 


was subject to Tombuctoo; the sinews of Povern- 


ment were relaxed, the people were relapsing into 


barbarism, and the country had become desart and 
barren. The inhabitants, termed by the ancient 


geographers Malcozx, but, by the more modern, | 


Eenais, were af a black complexion, especially to- 
wards the south, and used the Zunguay or Sungay 


language. Ancient geographers mention three 


great and populous towns; but, when visited by 
Leo, Hoden, an irregular village, was the place of 


greatest ee This Hoden is laid down by 


Leo it 
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Sanuto, (in 1 588) in N. Lat. 190 30', at the dis- 
tance of six days journey from Cape Blanco; and 


Cadamosta, in 1455, was informed that Hoden, 


or Whaden, was yo leagues east of Arguin. Per- 


| haps, in the modern Walet, the capital of Beervo, 


which, Mr Park was informed, lay about 240 G. 
miles to the eastward of Benowm, the capital of 
Ludaman, and almost at an equal distance to the 
westward of Tombuctoo, we may recognize the 
ancient Gualata, the Ulil of Edrisi, and Oulili of 


Ibn al Wardi, mentioned as the principal city of 


Soudan, situated on the sea coast, and in possession 

of extensive salt- works. 
Gbiuny, termed by Abulfeda Edrisi and Ibn 

al Wardi, Ghana, or Ganah, is a central city 


in Africa, and capital of a kingdom, situated al- 


most at equal distances from the Indian sea and 
the Atlantic, on the east and west; and between 
the Mediterranean and the Fthiopic Seas on the 
north and south. It is placed, by Major Rennel, 

in Lat. 16 10/ Long. 13? 2“ east of Greenwich. 

He computes its distance from Germa in Fezzan, 
through Agadez, to be 700 miles, from Tombuc- 
too 652 miles, from Benin 760 miles, and from 
Dongola, as laid down by Bruce, 1118 miles. 
Ghinny now forms a province of Cassina or Cash- 
na, which, according to the present political divi- 
sion of Africa, comprehends all the countries be- 
tween Fezzan and the Niger, though unknown in 
the days of Edrisi, and probably forming a part of 
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the empire of Guinea. The great empires of A 
frica have generally derived their names from their 


names, when their empires had shrunk into small 
states or provinces. Thus, the empire of Fez has 
sunk in that of Marocco; Ghinny, Walet, &c. in 


chat of Tombuctoo, and, as Major Rennell conjec- 


tures, Tokrur in chat of Moussa. Tokrur or Tek. 
rur, the capital of the great central empire of A- 
Frica, in the time of Edrisi and Abulfeda, though 
not mentioned by Leo, seems to have existed down 
to his time, for it seems to have been the same 
with Tukorol, to which the Portugueze sent an 
ambassador in 1493. The ancient splendour of 
the empire of Guinea is determined by a fact 
mentioned by Du Barros. When the Portugueze, 
in 1469, discovered the coasts of Guinea, tlie king 
of Benin held his kingdom of the king of Ogane, 
or Ghana, his superior lord, to whose court, at 
the distance of 800 miles, he was obliged to send 
ambassadors for confirmation on his accession to 
the throne. The conjecture of Major Rennell is 


extremely probable, that Leo confounded Jenne, a 


large town situated in an island of the Niger, a- 
bout 170 miles to the west of Tombuctoo, witli 


the kingdom of Ghana, or Guinea, to the east, and 
by combining the accounts which he received of 
these two countries, introduced various contradic- 


tions into his narrative. 


Thus, he describes * 
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nea as 2 tract which is surrounded with water, 
like an island, during the inundations of the Niger, 
while he assigns it an arid sandy position, which is 


Included in the Sahara. But it is equally proba- 
ble, that this name of Jennẽ may be one of the ves- 
tiges of the ancient empire of Ghinny, extending 


in the direction of the Niger. As a proof of this 
position, we find that the Niger, both at Ghana, 
or Ghinny, and Tombuctoo, is denominated Jin, or 
Guin, and a large island, which lies between Tom- 
buctoo and Jenns, is termed Jinbala, or Guinbala. 
The Romans appear to have penetrated to the 
Niger; for Pliny mentions, that, like the Nile, it 
swelled periodically, and at the same season, and 
that its productions were also the same. He like- 
wise relates, that Suetonius Paulinus, the first of 
the Romans who crossed Mount Atlas, made an 
expedition during winter, into the interior parts of 
Africa, and marched through desarts of black dust, 
and places uninhabitable from excessive heat, 
where the very rocks seemed to be scorched, till 
he reached a river called the Niger. It does not, 
however, appear that the Romans formed any per- 
manent Settlements among the Negroes. It is e- 
qually uncertain, whether the ancient and inveter- 
ate enemies of the Romans, the Carthaginians, e- 
ver penetrated beyond Arguin on the north of the 
Senegal; for the authenticity of the voyage of Han- 


no is still dubious. It is, however, very impro- 
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bable that a state, equally powerful and enterpriz- 
ing, which at one period engrossed, not only the 
commerce of Africa, but of the whole western 
world, should have neglected; entirely those rich 
and fertile regions to which the Romans after- 
wards penetrated, by Fezzan, Gadamis, and Taboo. 
The decline of the Carthaginians was gradual, and 
probably the revolt of their interior provinces con- 
tributed no less to the ruin of Carthage than the 
arms of the Romans. That some of the interior 
regions of Africa derived their civilization from 
the exiled Carthaginians, is not unlikely; and the 
fragments of the ancient Punic, preserved in the 
Pznulus of Plautus, has been interpreted in con- 
sistency with such an. opinion, though, from the 
inaccuracy of the Punic text, and the absolute un- 
certainty of its signification, few persons would 
chuse to rely on so slender a surmise. 

At a period comparatively modern, the coasts 
of Nigritia or Guinea were explored by the Por- 


tugueze, who occupied the greater part of a cen- 
tury in coasting timidly from promontory to pro- 


montory, and from bay to bay. Giles Nunez, in 
141 5, was the first who passed Cape Bojador, and 
it was 2497 before Vasco de Gama doubled the 


Cape of Good Hope. The priority of discovery 


is, however, disputed by the French, who pretend 

that the merchants of Dieppe visited these coasts 

50 carly as the year 1346. Two of their authors, 
H 2 
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Villault * and Robbe+, detail, at some length, 
the origin and progress of the French settlements 
at Elmina, Sestro Paris, Cabomonte, and Sierra 
Leona; and, like other historians of unknown or 
fabulous periods, endeavour to supply the deficien- 
cy of historical evidence by circumstantial mi- 
nuteness of narration. The authorities by which 
these claims have been supported, are so nugatory 
as to be almost unworthy of attention. During 
the civil wars, say these authors, which occurred 
in the reign of Charles VI., it is true that these 
African settlements were entirely abandoned ; but 
then there are various bays and towns on the Gold 
coast, which still retain their original French ap- 
pellations, as Rio Fresco, or the Bay of France; 
Petit Dieppe, or Rio Corso; and Sestro Paris, or 
Grand Sestro, — on the Grain Coast. Besides, a 
certain bastion at Fort Elmina, after various revo- 
lutions, was denominated the French Bastion, and 
with good reason, since it plainly had a mutileted 
inscription, in which the cyphers 13 were very le- 
gible, which must have signified 1383. But this 
ingenious process of antiquarian reasoning is en- 
tirely confuted by the obstinate silence of both the 
Ne ee ee eee eee ee —— ———p— — ä —ͤ —-— — 


* Villault's Relation of the Coasts of Africa called Guinea, 

was published at London in 1670. He visited Guinea as Comp- 

troller of the Europa, freighted from Amsterdam by the French 

West Indian Company. The author composed his work in 

French, and frequently copies Artus without ackuowledgment: 
+ A French Geographer. 
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French aud nn historians, 200 would not 
have omitted so remarkable an event. The voy- 


ages of the merchants of Dieppe to Africa, must 
cherefore be consigned to oblivion, with the voy- 


ages of the Venetian discoverers of America, late- 
ly preserved in St Marks Library at Venice, or 
in Terra Incognita. 

In all those regions; aide cation uber 
are rather in a state of rude simplicity than bar 


 bariam, priority af discovery is understood by 


the more refined and civilized nations, to con- 


fer, not only a territorial supremacy, but a right 


of a much more comprehensive kind, which ex- 
tends to the persons, as well as the property, 
ef the original possessors or inhabitants. The 


logic of the Portugueze was equally laconic and 


satisfactory. A subject of che crown of Por- 
tugal was the first Cristian who entered these 
infidel eountries, therefore these infide countries 
belong to Portugal. In addition to this valid and 


conclusive argument, they urge another of a no- 


less equivocal kind; the papal grant to the crown 
of Portugal, of all lands in Africa, disoovered or 
to be discovered; which belonged, no doubt, to- 


Kis Holiness,. as God's vicegerent. But the Por- 


tugueze have not been the only Europeans who 
have exhibited towards the 7nfidels of Africa such 


notable examples of Christian justioe. In the year 


1672, Charles II. was graciously pleased 7 giue 


and to * unto the Royal African * of 
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England, © all and singular the lands, countries, 
ee havens, roads, rivers, and other places in A- 
64 frica, from Sallee in South Barbary, to the Cape 


of Good Hope, for and during the term of 1000 


e years, with the sole, entire, and only trade and 
cc traffic, into and from the said countries and pla- 
c ces.” It is impossible to conceive. any thing 
more foolishly ridiculons, or more wickedly un- 
just, than those transactions, the memory of which 
will always remain to brand with barbarism the 
civilization of those latter days of reason, as they 
have been proudly denominated. The relation of 
rude nations to those which are civilized, has been 


compared to that which subsist between children 


and parents. In virtue of this relation, a claim to 


the exercise of a species of authority over uncivi- 


hized tribes, has been asserted by their more re- 
fined neighbours. If the parallel be of any im- 
portance, this authority ought to be mild and hu- 
mane, as that of a father over his children. But 
this paternal jurisdiction, as it has. always been 
exercised, resembles the humanity of those Chinese 
parents, who expose their helpless offspring to be 
devoured by the swine.. Instead of converting ta 
purposes of utility that admiration and unbound- 
ed curiosity, which European refinement excited 
in their simple minds; instead of availing them- 


selves of that propensity to imitation which rude 


tribes exhibit, for introducing the arts, sciences, 
and legitimate commerce, their desire of improve- 
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ferocity has been exasperated by the introduction | 
of spiritous liquors, their barbarity has been sup- 

plied with new incentives by the traffic in slaves, 
and enabled to act with greater energy by the sup 
ply of gun- powder. If the natives of those-couns 
tries, where European factories or temporary get 


tlements have been formed, have not been univer- 


sally redueed to subjection, the amelioration of 
their manners and civil institutions has seldom 
been an object of attention. The process by which 
Europeans acquired their influence and established 
their commercial settlements among the inhabi- 
tants of Nigritia and Guinea, is well described by 
Alkeny, the chief of Ardra, in the early paxt of 
this century, in a speech which he made to the 
Dutch factors, who importuned him to allow them 
to build a house of stone: © You will,” said this 
sagacious prince, perhaps at first build only a 
<« large strong stone house; but, at another time, 

you will desire to inelose it with a strong stone 


* wall; aftexwards, you will strengthen it with 


“some great guns; and thus, at last, you will 
“ render it so strong, that, with all my might, I 
“ shall not be able to remove you; as you hava, 
« done at Mina, and other parts of the Gold Coast, 
“ where your nation has gradually subdued whole 
4 nations, and made their kings tributaries and 
e slaves. Therefore romain where you are, and 


< be satisfied ; — Lou shall never have any other 
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* house or building, in my territories, to. carry 
on your trade, but such as shall be erected by 
© my own people, of clay, as we usually build at 
« Ardra, and that you shall hold and hire as ten- 
* ants usually do.“ The staple commodities of 
Africa, before the Dutch had entered into compe- 
tition with the Portugueze,. before the sugar plan- 


habitants of the West Indies had divested them 


 gelves of their buceaneering charaeter,— were gold, 
Ivory, wax, gums, ostrich feathers, medicinal and 
dye-woods, which were purchased with glass- 
beads, coarse woollen cloths, brandy,. and trinkets 
| of brass and iron. But when the sugar-planta- 
tions in the West Indies had attained maturity, 
the trade in African produce gradually declined ;. 
even those denominated wood-vessels, engaged, as 
far as possible, in the purchasing of slaves, and 
che influence of East and West Indian interest o- 


perated irresistibly in discouraging the importa- 


tion of raw materials, 80 that valuable eommodi- 
ties have often been left to rot on the coast. If 
« every man,” said Dr Smeathman, © knew that 
4 his own happiness depended on making others 
happy, all mankind would soon be so.“ It is 
difficult, however, to convince an individual, and 
almost impossible to convince any association of 
men, that self- interest is best promoted by genero- 


sity. The immense profits which have been de- 


rived from. the slave- trade, in a period very short, 


0 
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when compared with that which agriculture re- 
quires, will always attach those individuals to 
whom interest is a stronger motive than humani- 
ty. The operations of agriculture are slow and 
tedious, especially where cultivation has never ar- 
rived at greatextent, the profits of commerce in raw 
materials, as well as manufactures, are gradual, 
though certain, always requiring perseverance and 
industry. To agriculture and the trade in raw com- 
modities, the slave- trade bears the same relation, as 
the acquisition of wealth by robbery and rapine, 
to the acquisition of wealth by honest industry. 
It is not therefore surprising, that a traffic so much 
accommodated to the indolence, to the impatience, 
and to the ferocity of rude tribes, should have 
prevailed over the simple barter of productions 
raised by length of time and persevering labour. 
It is not surprising, that atrocious outrages and 
incredible barbarities have been often committed 
by traders equally illiterate and dissolute, when 
the man, who can collect around him two or three 
hundred people, acquires all the power and in- 
fluence of an African chief. These traders, by 
introducing a general insecurity and anarchy, and 
by establishing a chain of factories along the coast, 
which mutually co-operate in accomplishing their 
plans; by connecting themselves with some of the 
chiefs, and securing their influence by granting 
extensive credit, have obtained a kind of empire 
over the western coast of Africa, which reaches 
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far into the interior districts of the country. These 
large credits, which are incompatible with ordi- 
nary commerce, and peculiar to the slave-trade, 
are its principal support, and legalize all its enor- 


mities. By distributing their goods among the 


chiefs, the traders acquire a right to seize both 
the chiefs. and their subjects at some future pe- 
riod, without forfeiting their character, or vio- 


lating the customs of Africa. If an African con- 


tract a debt, every person of the same community 
is Iiable to suffer the penalty of his failure; and 
the slave-trade, by the country- law denominated 
Panyaring, seizes, without discrimination, the 
wife or child of the debtor, an inhabitant of the 
same town, or @ stranger that there has sought 
protection. At one time, a wife is sold by her 
husband to avoid the imminent danger of failure 
in eredit, and is seen weeping in a slave-ship for 


the infant from which she was torn. At another, 


a free boy is sent with a message, seized for the 
debt of some inhabitant of the same town, and 
sold for a slave before he can. be redeemed. The 
Africans, afraid of living as detached individuals, 
congregate in towns, under the protection of a 
chief, whom they call their father. He is cor- 
rupted by presents of liquor, and inveigled by 
the trader to receive goods upon credit : the slave- 
trader makes war upon the chief to recover the 
debt, and his people are killed or sold to the 
Slave-vessels. A chief, who is indebted. to the 
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traders, sails up a river, and lands at a town, 


speech to the chiefs and the inhabitants, expatiate: 


on the shameful injustice of former traders, and 
declares that he intends to trade fairly with them 
as friends and brothers. He opens a puncheon-of 
rum, and invites them to sit round and drink, 
At night, when the party is drunk, he causes 
them to be fettered, and carries them to the 
trader to redeem his credit. Free men are fre- 
quently purchased by the traders from those whom 
they know have no right to sell them, and every 
enormity is palliated by the individual, with the 
stale and silly pretext, that though he should re- 
nounce the practice, it would yet be continued hy 
others. By these methods, the population on the 
coast has been much diminished, and the inter- 
course of towns and districts rendered dangerous: 
the people are rendered more barbarous than in 
The interior parts of the country, where there are 
many considerable towns that carry on an exten- 
sive trade, and have made great progress in civi- 
lization. It has been observed, by those who 
have attended most accurately to the dispositions 
and manners of the natives of the coast, that those 
who reside in the neighbourhood of the slave-fac- 
tories, are most addicted to drunkenness, most 
suspicious of whites, most crafty, savage, and 
ferocious, as well as most selfish, unreasonable, 
and eycroaching. Thus the slave- trade not only 
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Abe the understanding, and degrades the * 
ral character of the natives of Africa, but urges 
in its defence those very vicious propensities 
Which it has fostered. These absurd aspersions 
on national character, which have, in the case of 
Africans, been thrown out with the vilest inten- 
tions, have excited the indignation of sensible na- 
tives more than all the injuries to which the sable 
race have been exposed. The late John Henry 
Naimbanna, son of the king of Sierra Leona, when 


˖ 

in England, exhibited the most jealous sensibility 3 
where the honour of his country was concerned. f 
A person, who had made a public assertion very 3 
degrading to the African character, being men- i 
tioned before him, he used some vindictive lan- A 
guage ; and the Christian duty of forgiving inju- : 
ries being suggested to him, he made the follow- 1 
ing animated declaration: > 
If a man rob me of my money, I can forgive 7 
bim; if a man should shoot at me, or try to stab 0 
me, I can forgive him; if a man should sell me 2 
and all my family to a slave-ship, so that we 8 
should pass all che rest of our days in slavery, in 15 
the West Indies, I can forgive him; but, (added © 
he, rising from his seat with much emotion), if 2 » 
man takes away the character of the people of my ki. 
country, I never can forgive him. If a man . x 
Should try to kill me, or should sell me and my 5 


family for slaves, he would do an injury to es 


many as he might Kul or sell; but if any one lia 


bre 
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takes away the character of black people, that 
man injures black people all over the world; and, 
when he has once taken away their character, 
there is nothing which he may not do to black 
people ever after. That man will beat black 
men, and say, O, it is only a black man, why 
should not I beat him? That man will make 
slaves of black people; for, when he has taken 
away their character, he will say, O, they are 


only black people, why should not I make them 


slaves? That man will take away all the people 
of Africa, if he can catch them; and if you ask 


him, But why do you take away all these people? 


he will say, O, they are only black people, they 
are not like white people, why should not J take 
them? That is the reason why I cannot forgive 
the man who takes away the character of the peo- 


ple of my country.” The negro character certain- 


ly varies with the local peculiarities of education, 
manners, and habits ; some nations are more 
crafty, more ferocious, and uncivilized than others; 
but they are neither incurably stupid, ignorant, 
nor wicked ; nor can they be charged with great- 


er enormities than other nations in the same state 


of civilizativn. As the process of deterioration 

has been going on without intermission for about 

two centuries, 1t ought not to excite our surprise, 

if the negro character had even acquired a pecu- 

liar degree of malignancy. The emotions in the 

breast of the savage derive a degree of wildness 
1 
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and ferceity from the ruggedness of the objects. 
which surround him; numerous objects affect his 


mind, which do not injure his person; and what- 
ever acts upon the moral frame, tends to establish 


a physical habit. The expression of the features 
is gradually moulded to characterize the predomi- 
nant passion, and every affection of the corporeal 
system re- acts upon the animating mind. Should 
therefore the negro character have actually dege- 
nerated, this would not constitute an anamolous 
fact in the history of man. Where the intellec- 
tual powers are left uncultivated, the passions 
acquire superior energy and violence. The un- 
derstanding is much less cultivated among the 
Negroes than among Europeans; but their pas- 


sions, whether benevolent or malevolent, are pro- 


portionably more violent. No people are more 


sensible of disrespect, contempt, or injury, and 


none are more prompt or violent in resenting 
them. But though their tempers are violent, 
they are not unmanageable: Though addicted to 
hatred and revenge, they are equally susceptible 
of love, affection, and gratitude. In maternal, 
filial, and fraternal affection, they must be allowed 
to surpass Europeans; though the ardour of their 
paternal and conjugal affections be damped by the 
practice of polygamy, which cannot fail to dissi- 
pate the energies of the most tender passions. 
To unprotected strangers their hospitality is li- 
Þeral, dis interested, and free from ostentation; to 
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white persons in whom they have confidence, their 
partiality is excessive, extending even to ther̃r 
dress, commodities, and manners. It is true, that 
in those districts where the slave- trade chiefly 
_ prevails, the inhabitants are shy and reserved, 
and always carry arms in their hands; but this is 


the necessary effect of that insecurity which the 


practice of kidnapping has introduced. It is true, 
that in their intercourse with Europeans, both 


fraud and violence are often displayed ; but these 


are the consequence of the frauds of Europeans, 
and their own inaccurate notions of property. 
As the Europeans practise every species of in- 
justice, not only with respect to the quantity of. 
trading goods, but also by their adulteration ; as 
they use every degree of fraud and violence in 


trepanning their persons, — the natives, in order to 
trade on equal terms, are forced to resort to a 
similar conduct. Their ideas with respect to pro- 


perty are very different from those of Europeans. 


Occupied chiefly by their natural wants, they 
easily part with their superfluities to those who 
may want them. In their rude arts there is no 


division of labour; in the cultivation of their 


fields, there is not even an individuality, The 
inhabitants of every district carry on their agri- 
cultural operations in concert, and Share, 3 in com. 
mon, the products of their harvest. From this 


arrangement, the idea of a common interest is 


eontimually suggested to the canton or district; 
1 * 
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but the idea of exclusive property is at the same 
time rendered more indefinite and vague. The 
unlimited exercise of the law of hospitality ren- 
ders the possession of property more useless, as 
well as more uncertain, as the industrious are 
forced to share their superfluities with the indo- 
lent. If a person has been negligent in providing 
the necessaries of life, he has only to discover 
where there is provision, and he must obtain a 
share. If he enter a house during a repast, and 
give the usual salutation, the master must invite 
him to partake. The laws of hospitality are not 
restricted to diet ; and begging is. not reckoned 
disgraceful. Those who are indolent in the occu- 
pations of planting or hunting, commonly display 
no greater activity in trade. These savage philo- 
sophers- are strenuous advocates for equality of 
property, and are convinced that no person has a 
right to. enjoy any syperfluity which is needed 
by another. The consequence of this sublime 
doctrine is, that if an industrious man procures a 
spare shirt, a pair of trowsers, or any kind of 
utensil, the first person to whom its possession 
would be convenient, may demand its resignation 
with the utmost propriety. In this case, the 
possessor dare not give a simple refusal; be mut 
tall the palaver, or reply to the reasons which the 
beggar offers, with others for its detention. 
When the pleaders on both sides happen to be 
eloquent, the subject is often worn useless by the 
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pdssessor, before the cause can be terminated. 


Thus there are few motives for personal assiduity, 


as the rich are only the stewards of the poor. In 
a rude state, man is rather made for feeling than 
thinking. To relieve the hstlessness, occasioned by 
the absence of powerful external impressions, when 
the resource of industry fails, from the deficiency 
of motives to exertion, he is apt to have recourse to 
the artificial exhilaration which intoxication pro- 
duces. In a state of Intoxication, reason and pro- 
priety of conduct desert the most refined and civi- 
lized men, but the brutal propensities of the sa- 
vage are aggravated to diabolical frenzy. In this 
frantic state, the negro chiefs have often been 
induced · to make bargains most prejudicial to their 
interests, and to issue orders most fatal to their 
subjects, that in their sober hours they veouke: 
gladly retract: 

Though on the coast of Africa, from Arguin to 
Adel, numerous commercial establishments have 
been formed by different nations since it was first 


discovered by the Portugueze, the natives of all 


those countries have been suffered to remain in 
their original rude state. Till lately, the Portu- 


gueze were the only nation that, with their sub- 


jugation, had attempted their i improvement. The 
Portugueze did not confine themselves to trading 
factories, but formed large colonies under a regu- 
lar government on the coasts. They attempted 
to anstruct the natives in the cultivation of their : 


"I 


sail, 2 taught them a religion which tended to 
often their manners as well as to reform their 
morals. In Loango, Congo, Angola, and n 
they have been so sedulous in the conversion of 
the negroes,. that, they are believed to have made 
them better Christians. than themselves. From 
Benin, Guinea, and Negritia, they were expelled 
by the other European powers, co-operating with 
the natives, before their establishments had ac- 
quired solidity. They have still various factories 
in these countries; and, at different places of the 
coast, a mongrel race are found, who boast their 
Portugueze extraction, though they have adopted 


the manners of the negroes and their modes of 


life. In colour they are hardly distinguishable 


from the darkest negroes; 2 fact which seems to 


show, that Europeans, adopting the negro manner 
of life, would in time acquire the negroe hue. 
In several of these countries, the Portugueze 


missions, from the want of a steady and persever- 
ing support, have experienced a great declination of 


influence. Their nation, however, has the credit 


of trading in African produce to greater extent 
than any other nation, and of carrying on the 


slave- trade with as much humanity as it is pos- 


sible to unite with so inhuman a. traffic. Their 


slave- vessels are never crowded, and are navigated . 
chiefly by black mariners, who sympathize more 
with the sufferings of their countrymen than the. 


rr of baptism. 
The pernicious effects of European commerce 
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whites An are shipped, they are 


on the manners and morals, on the security 
and happiness, of the Africans, has begun to 


be perceived by the natives themselves; many 


of whom, though. occasionally engaged in the 


_ slave-trade, have expressed their joy at the pros- 


pect of its abolition. They not only complain 
of the frauds and the impositions of the whites, 
but of the general insecurity they have introduced, 
So early as the year 1787, the chief of Almammy 
not only prohibited the slave-trade in his own 
territories, but refused to allow the French ta 
march their slaves from Gallam through his 
country, so that they were obliged to change their 
route, As a Marabout, having in his youth 
received an education superior to that of other 


black princes, he rendered himself entirely inde- 


pendent of the whites, ransomed his subjects when 


geized by the Moors, and encouraged them to- 


raise cattle, to cultivate the land, and to practise 
all kinds of industry. Falconbridge's character 
of the negroes is unquestionably just: They 
« feast,” said he, round graves ; and were they 


to see their country in flames, they would cry, 
* tet it burn, without interrupting their singing, 


dancing, or drinking. They are equally insen- 


© sible of grief and necessity : They sing till 


1 they die, and dance into the grave 2 In spite 
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of this insensibility, or rather levity of character, 
they have learned to estimate the character of the 
traders. Though those who are immediately 
concerned in the slave-trade say, It is very 
good for black man to love white man, and not 
hurt but make trade with him, because white 
“ man's ships bring all the good things and strong 
4 liquors into black man's country ;” yet the most 
discerning scruple not to declare, that wherever 
white man comes, there comes a sword, a gunpow- 
der, and ball. They are desirous of educating 
their children in white: man's. fashton, that he may 
read book and learn to be rague, so well as white 
man; for, say they, if white man not read, he be 


no better rogue-than black man. Thus it appears 
that all intercourse with the negroes, as it has 


been carried on upon commercial principles, has 
tended uniformly to the debasement of their un- 


derstandings, and the degradation of their moral 


natures; every kind of connection has been fatal, 
like the touch of the putrid side of the gigantic 


devil, in which the negroes of Anto, on the Gold 


Coast, believe. This circumstance has induced 
some of the #r:ends of humamty, who have inter- 
ested themselves in the fate of the African nations, 
to regard with extreme suspicion the introduction 
of every species of commercial speculation into 
those systems of colonization which have been 


founded upon principles of humanity. But surely 
every method, by which the curiosity of the sa. 
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vage may be rouzed, and his industry excited, 
without calling his malevolent passions into 
exertion, must ultimately tend to the ameliora- 
tion of his social state. Agriculture is the prin- 
ciple of vitality in a colony, but the production 


of the raw materials of manufacture, or the ac- 


quisition of the materials of exchange and barter, 
constitutes its credit, and creates its influence as 
a province or a nation *. 8 
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THE SWEDISY DESIGN ar AN AGRICULTURAL COLONY— 
ACCOUNT OF CAPE MONTE AND CAPE MESURADO=—THE 
EMPIRE OF MONOSI—THE QUOJAS—CHAR'ACTER OF 
WADSTROM—=DANISH SETTLEMENT AT AQUAPIM, 


| ; 


Fa ROM the 8 of West Africaby the Portu- 
gueze to the latter part of the 18th. century, the 
same iniquitous commercial principles continued 
to regulate the intercourse of white men with their 
sable brethren, to degrade the negro, and disgrace 


the European. The immense edifice of slavery 


still continued to insult the eyes of the sons of 
freedom ; and, undeterred by the groans of an- 
guish, the clanking of chains, and the echo os the 


whip that resounded through the pile, free men 
wounded deeply the liberties which they boasted, 


by assuming the lash of the taskmaster. Who 
first attempted to demolish the infernal prison- 
house, and to' raise over its ruins the temple of 
freedom ? Who first attempted to vindicate in- 
sulted humanity, and to burst the chains whieh 
the sanction of ages had rivetted ? The Swedish 


nation may claim the glory of forming the first 
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gpecific plan for alleviating the evils which the in- 
human man-trade has occastoned in Africa; and 
the Danes of carrying into execution the first agri- 
cultural establishment, for instructing the negroes 
in the cultivation of their fertile soil, and teaching 
them to avenge their wrongs on the abettors of 
slavery, by xearing a bulwark for freedom in the 
Land of Slaves. 

The Swedish design of 2 a 9 in 
4 which, by its original organization, might 
exclude every political, financial, and mercantile 
principle, which appeared to be inconsistent with 
the happiness of mankind, though it only termi- 
nated in exploring a part of that continent, origi- 
nated in the purest and most disinterested motiyes. 
In the year 1779, some members of a society 
formed for diffusing those principles of civilization 
which appeared to be best calculated for promot- 
ing social order and general happiness, met at Nor- 
kioping in Sweden, to consider the colonization 
and cultivation of waste lands in Europe, upon 
philanthropical principles. What seemed imprac- 
ticable in Europe, from the jarring interests and - 
fluctuating politics of her powers,— the erection 
of a community, who might have the privilege of 
<nacting its own laws, coining of its own money, 
and exempting its members from imprisonment for 
debt, - was deemed practicable on the western 
coast of Africa. To the- execution of this plan, 
which had a more extensive object than even the 
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emancipation of the negro race, the most formida- 
ble obstacle appeared to be the opposition which 
it would necessarily receive from the slave-trade ; 
a specific plan was however formed, and a charter, 
empowering 40 families to settle on the western 
coast of Africa, under the protection of Sweden, 
to organize their on government, to enact their 
own laws, and to establish a society entirely inde- 
pendent of Europe, was procured from his Swe- 


dish Majesty Gustavns III. through the influence 
of the Chamberlain LDric Nordonkiold. The on- 


ly conditions annexed to those privileges were, that 
the society should defray the expences of their ex- 
pedition and establishment, and not infringe the 
territories possessed or claimed by other European 
powers. The execution of this plan was, for some 
time, retarded by the American war ; but, as it 
was judged expedient, as a preparatory step, to 
explore West Africa, the Association entered into 
engagements with the mercantile house of M. 
Chauvell of Havre de Grace, to conduct an expe- 
dition of discovery at their joint expence. In this 
expedition embarked Wadstrom, who was an en- 
thusiast with respect to colonization ; Sparrman 
and Arrhenius, who were enthusiasts in natural 
science; while the enthusiasm of their joint-em- 
ployer M. Chawvell, coincided entirely with the 
financial views of his Swedish Majesty, who loved 
gold much better than any other natural produc- 
tion. These adventurers left Sweden in May 
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1787, on their journey to Paris, where, through 
the representations of Baron Stael von Holstein, 


Swedish ambassador, after some delay, they pro- 


cured from the Mareschal de Castries, minister at 


war and of the colonies, orders to the superintend- 


ants of all the French factories, as well as their 
consuls on the coast of Barbary, to afford them e- 


very possible assistance at the expence of govern- 
ment. They sailed from Havre de Grace, in Au- 


gust 1787, and arrived at Goree about the end of 
the rainy season, where they were received by the 
Chevalier de Boufflers with the utmost politeness. 
His departure to Europe, soon after their arrival, 
rendered abortive their expectations of assistance 


from the agents of the Senegal Company, who re- 
fused to furnish them with those goods which 
were absolutely necessary for their proposed ex- 


pedition into the interior parts of the country. 


The general war, which the rapacious and oppres- 


sive monopoly exercised by the Senegal Company, 


whose cupidity even extended to parrots and na- 


tural curiosities, had provoked the most powerful 
negro nations to declare against the French, ren- 
dered the interior entirely inaccessible. These 
unexpected and irresistible events obliged Wad- 


Strom and his companions to return to Europe, 


with the observations they had made on the coast, 


and the oral information they had been able to pro- 


cure concerning the interior” regions. To these 
travellers, Cape Verd appeared to be the most e- 
= | 
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ligible situation for a now colony, but it was claim. 
ed by the French, who had twice purchased the 
Whole peninsula. Almost surrounded by the sea, 


abounding in bold elevations, and rich vallies wa- | 


tered with springs, it seemed to be as healthful, 
fertile, and defensible, as any part of that coast, 
within a convenient distance from Europe. Af. 
ter Cape Verd, the most proper situations seem- 
| ed to be Cape Monte and Cape Mesourado. These 
districts have been described by Des Marchais *, 
Villault, Philips , Atkins f, Bosman g, and Smith ||, 


The Voyage of the Chevalier des Marchais to Guinea, the 
ad Jacent islands, and Cayenne, in 1725, 6, -7, was published by 
Labat at Amsterdam in 1731, in 4 vols. 8 vo, with maps by 
D*Anville. The Chevalier appears to have been a man of great 
ability, and an adept in drawing, geometry, and navigation. 
His engaging address, and knowledge of the numerous langua - 
ges on the coast, enabled him to gratify his curiosity, by apply- 
ing to the original sources of information, without hazard of 
imposition. His observations chiefly relate to the Gold Coast, 
and the kingdoms of Whigah and Ard, 

+ The Journal of a Voyage along the coast of Guinea to 
Whidah, the island of St Thomas, and thence to Barbadoes, in 
1693, -4, by Captain Thomas Philips, contains many curious 
observations on the country, the people, their manners, forts, 


trade, &c. but is exceedingly verbose, and crowded with mi- 


nute nautical remarks on the winds, and the course of sailing. 
It is inserted in the 6th vol. of Churchill's Collection of Voyages. 

t Atkins Voyage to Guinea, Brasil, and the West Indies, in 
his Majesty's ship the Swallow, of which the author was sur- 
geon, Was published at London in 1737. He makes many cu- 
xtious remarks on the colour, manners, . habits, language, cus- 
toms, and religions of the negroes, and dene the existence oi 


<annibals among them. 
T Bosman 
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of broad Dutch humour, which bears the same proportion to : 


man, from whom the account of Benin is copied. 
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as pleasant, salubrious, and fertile. Cape Monte 
is represented as the paradise of Guinea, watered 
with rivulets and springs, spreading in vast mea- 
dows and plains, interrupted by groves, perpetual- 
1y green, the leaves of which resemble laurel. 
Rice, millet, and maize, are produced in greater a- 
bundance than in any other part of Guinea; and o- 
range, lemon, almond, and palm-trees, are the spon- 
taneous productions of the soil. It is placed, by 
D*Anville, in 7 40 N. Lat. Cape Mesurado, 
which lies at the distance of 16 leagues from Cape 
Monte, is a detached mountain, steep and elevated 
towards the sea, with a gentle declivity on the 
land side. The summit forms a level plain. It 
hes in N. Lat. 6? 34“. The adjacent country is 
extremely fertile, producing sugar -canes, indigo, 
and cotton without cultivation, with red- wood of 
the best > The natives are of a 3 size, 


$ 8 was chief factor at the Dutch fort of St George 
D'Elmina, and composed, about the beginning of the present 
rentury, a Description of the Coast of Guinea, divided into.the 
Gold, Slave, and Ivory Coasts, in the Dutch language, which 
was soon translated into English. His observations are gener- 


ally exact, though never profound, and he often affects a kind 


genuine wit as the song of a frog to that of a nightingale. 


| Smith's Voyage to Guinea, was printed at London in 1745. 
It seems to have been compiled from some imperfect materials 


left by Mr Smith, who was Surveyor to the Royal African 
Company, and the accounts of other authors, particularly Bos-- 
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strong, and well proportioned ; their mien is bold 
and martial; their courage intrepid, and they are 
tenacious and jealous of their liberty. They think 
justly, speak correctly, and perfectly understand 
their own interest, and are therefore fond of gain, 
while they appear very disinterested. Their 
friendship is constant, their affection to their chil. 
dren tender, and they are much more jealous af 
the chastity of their married than their unmarried 
women. Their women cultivate the fields in con- 
cert, educate their children with great care, and 
exert themselves to acquire and retain the affec- 
tion of their husbands. More happy than many 
of their neighbours, they unite elegance with con- 
venience in the construction of their houses, their 
furniture, and domestic utensils, 2s well as their 
manner of eating. - The poverty of their language 
ani the paucity of their ideas, deprive them of 
the pleasures of lively and variegated conversa- 
tion, and this deficiency will not be supplied by 
the prevalent practice of polygamy. The purity 


of the air, the goodness of the water, the fertility 


of the soil, and the aversion of the natives to war, 
and to the slave-trade, render the country extreme- 
ly populous. Their religion is a kind of idolatry, 
confused, and void of certain principles. Their 
fetiches change with their caprice, and seem to be 
regarded by many as a mere species of household 
furniture. A negro told Villault, that white men 
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worshipped God, but black men prayed to the 
Devil, to avert the evil which he caused. When 


| Snoek. enquired what religion the inhabitants of 


Cape Monte professed, they answered, that it con- 
sisted in obeying their chiefs, without troubling 


themselves about what was above them. The sun 


is che general object of their adoration, but their 
worship is. voluntary, and unaccompatiied with 


magnificent ceremonies. This description of a 


people is favourable, if compared with some of 
the adjacent regions, where,” to use the plain 
expressions of Loyer {, who visited Issini, on the 
Gold Coast, in 1701, we meet with kingdoms 
„hose monarchs. are peasants, towns that are 
* built of nothing but reeds, sailing vessels form- 


« ef out of a single tree: where we meet wit 
nations who live without care, speak without 


rule, transact business without writing, and 
% walk about without clothes: people, who live 
« partly in the water like fish, and partly in the 
holes of the earth like worms, which they re- 
« gemble in nakedness and insensibility.” The 
length of the river Mesurado is unknown, but it 


originates. in a rich country, which the negroes 
term Alam, or the country of god. 


\ Godfrey Loyer, apostolical prefect of the Jesuit Missions 

to the Coast oi Guinea, published at Paris, in 1714, a Relation 
of a Voyage to the kingdom of Issini or Assinee, on the Gold 
Coast of Guinea, with a description of the country, the temper, , 
manners, and religion of the natives. 
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in the early part of this century, as dependant up- t 

on the Quojans, who are subject to the more ot 

[# powerful nation of Folgians, that in their turn * 

1 acknowledge the supremacy of the Emperor of * 
| ' Monou. The manners and customs of the Quo- * 
V's ans and Folgians, with whom the Europeans , B 
Ih have had considerable intercourse, have been des- * 
| li | eribed by various authors, but vague report alone W 
. has mentioned the inhabitants of Monou, without * 
5 pretending to assign the boundaries of its empire. * 
4 Whether the tribes of Monou be related to those a 
41 who inhabit the extensive inland empire of Mo- T1 
b nemug! in South Africa, is as impossible to be NE: 

determined, though such an event is not improba- 1 

ble, as the boundaries of Monœmugi have often = 

extended to Congo and Ansiko. The system of In 

successive dependance which subsists among the of 

appendages of this empire, if accurately describ- pi 

ed, is unparallelled in history. The country to ke 

the interior of Cape Monte is inhabited by the dl 

' Quojans, whose authority, in the beginning of the 

this century extended over Silm, Balam, and Ba- 2 

lamberre. In their cantons or villages. the seniors il 

preside; but the chief of the nation is invested od 

with absolute power, and extremely tenacious of 15 

his prerogatives. Ambassadors from other na- 1 

tions are received with great formality, rich pro- 

cessions, and music. The retinue of the ambas-. 2880 


sadors recite verses in praise of his Quojan Ma- wen 
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jesty, whose subjects return the compliment to 
the foreign sovereignty. The king of Quoja is 


styled the destroyer, the works of whose hands 
no person can imitate, who stieks like grease, 
pitch, or sulphur, to the backs of such as dare 
resist him. The Quojans acknowledge a supreme 
Being; to whom they attribute infinite power, 


universal knowledge, and ubiquity of nature, and 


whom they denominate Kanno. From him pro- 
eeeds all good; but he is not eternal, for he is 
Succeeded by another Being, or ligbt, who comes 
to punish the wicked and reward the virtuous. 
They venerate the spirits of the dead, whom they 
term Jannuanin, or protectors, who are believed 


to reside in the sacred groves. To these they af. 
fer rice, palm, wine, and the blood of animals. 


In every emergency, the Quojan flies to the graves 
of his ancestors, or the sacred groves, where their 
spirits reside, and with loud cries invokes their 
assistance, and that of Kanno. These sacred 
woods, to which provisions are carried thrice in 
the year, for the sustenance of the Jannaanin, it 


is sacrilege for maids, women, and children, to 


enter. They celebrate the new moons by orgies, 
and a recess from labour, and think that their 
rice would assume a red colour were these cere- 
monies to be neglected. | 

In this and the adjacent kingdoms, two curious 
associations subsist, which resemble masonic fra. 
ternities in mysticism and mummery, of which 
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the one is appropriate to men, and. the other to 
women. The first, of which the king is the vi- 


sible superior, is termed: Tur Sochrr or THE 
Beit, under the direction of an wwfal myste- 


rious being, denominated the BELLI, which chan- 


ges its form according to the pleasure of the high 
priest. The uninitiated are exeluded from all 
public offices. of trust and profit, and the unskil- 
ful are objects of public scorn, and jeered by the 
women as having wasted their time in eating rice. 


The meetings of the society do not always conti- 


nue, but are renewed at an interval of 20 years. 
At the meetings of the fraternity, a space of 
eight or nine miles in circumference is marked 
out in a wood of palm- trees, for the building of 
huts and the clearing of plantations. Thither all 


the young men resort, under the care of the se- 
niors, their instructors, to spend their noviciate, 


which continues five years. During this period, 


they are taught to fight, to fish, to plant, to hunt, 


to dance the appropriate dances, and sing the Belli- 
dong, or praises of the Belli, which, in modesty 
of expression, much resemble the verses of the 
Salii. They are rigidly prohibited from wearing 
clothes, from passing the circumscrtbed bounds, 


or conversing with any but the initiated brethren, 


and for this offence no palliation is admitted. No 
female is permitted to approach the congecrated 


grove, under the penalty of being destroyed by 
che Belli with excruciating torments. At initia- 
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ton, the young men receive new names, as sigus 


of their new birth, and are imprinted with the 
mark of the Belli, which resembles the cicatrices 
of nails, running from the ear to the shoulder, 
formed by ignited iron instruments. At the con- 
clusion of the appointed period, they are deliver- 


ed by their instructors to their relations, and are” 


received with great ceremony, as their return is 
considered as an introduction into public life. 

The second, which is denominated the associa- 
tion of the Nessoge, Sandi, or the confederacy of 
the Hen, is confined to females, -and is almost the 


counterpart of the other. A number of huts is 


prepared in a remote wood, to which the access 


of men is prohibited. Thither the young mar- 


riageable girls are conducted during the night by 
the matron under whose care they are placed, 
After the festival of initiation, - they are bathed in 


a rivulet; their hair is cut off; they suffer the 


religious ceremony of excision, and remain naked 
during their abode in this recess. In this solitude, 
when the body is subdued by pain, and the mind 
softened by the still gloom of the deep forests, 
they are taught the religious customs and super- 
stitions of their country. When the time of 
their noviciate, which continues four months, 
is expired, they return by night to their re- 
spective towns, where they are received by all 


the women, young and old, quite naked, who Pa- 


rade the streets in a kind of irregular procession, 
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with various instruments of national music, tilf 
break of day. Any man whom curiosity shonld 
prompt to witness the procession, if discovered, 
would suffer death, or redeem himself by a slave. 
The similarity of these processions to the orgies 
of Peor, Priapus and Bacchus, &c. as well as of 
the particular religious rites, it were easy to trace 
by a comparison with the accounts of ancient his- 


torians. The association of Belli, as the greater 
part of the members reckon its mysteries un- 


fathomable, takes fast hold of the minds of men, 
and has a very considerable civil influence. 

In every district there is a chief man 1 
to the order, who can denounce the orders of the 


Belli, which are termed the Purrah laws, The 


association takes cognizance of the crimes of mur- 
der, witchcraft, and adultery, and punishes de- 
Inquents by carrying them off, by disguised per- 


sons, to the dreadful wood of Belli, sacred to the 


Jannaanin, where they are never more heard of, 
nor their names mentioned. The association are 
believed to possess the power of devils, and to be 
able to do any mischief they please, without be- 
ing affected themselves. As they hold in their 
hands the power of the Jannaanin, their actions are 
never the subject of subsequent enquiry. The 
Purrah or Paaro terminates all quarrels, as no 
blood must be shed while it continues in force. 


e Quojas believe in magic, and in the existence 
of various kinds of sorcerers. One kind, termed 


th 
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Pilli, are supposed to controul the seasons, and 


- prevent the rice from arriving at maturity, white 
another are termed Sovah Miniisin, poisoners - 


and bood-suckers, who suck the blood of men 
and beasts, and occasion all kinds of diseases. 
When a person dies, and there are any suspieions 
of violence or sorcery, the corpse is interrogated. 


For this purpose, the deceased is laid on an open 


bier, wrapped in a white cloth, and borne uren 
the heads of six young people, male or female, ac- 


cording to the pleasure of the corpse, who signi- 


fies his approbation or disapprobation to move to 
the place of burial, which is always a bush or 
large tree without the town. When they arrive 
at the place of burial, a friend or relation of the 
deceased places himself five or six paces before 


the bier, and thus addresses the deceaged. © You 


are now a dead man; you know you are no 


5 longer alive, and as one of us; you know you 


© are placed upon the sticks, the bier of God A1. 
“ mighty, and that you must answer truth.” He 
then enquires what made him die; whether he 
knew of his own death; and whether it was oc- 
casioned by witchcraft or poison: for they uni- 
versally believe that no person dies without hav- 
ing a previous knowledge of his own death, ex- 
cept his death be caused by poison, or the more 
powerful charms of another person. The corpse 
answers in the affirmative, by forcibly impelling 
the bearers several paces forward, by a power 
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which, they say, they are unable to resist; and 
in the negative by a rolling motion. They then 
enquire concerning the murderer, commencing 
with his relations, and naming the suspected per- 
sons. If it be one of his relations, the corpse re- 
mains silent for some time, as if unwilling to ac- 
cuse them. When the deceased has declared the 
murderer, he is desired to be certain of the per- 
son, and requested to strike the hand which holds 


the bough. Upon this, the corpse-impels the bier 
forward, and strikes the bough which the person 


holds in his hand. If the death of the deceased 
was caused by sorcery, the culprit, and sometimes 
his whole family, are seized and sold for slaves; 
if by poison, the accused is allowed to escape to 
the next town, where he claims the protection of 
the head man, asserts his innocence; in proof of 
which he desires to drink the red water, a pol- 
sonous liquid, formed from the roots of plants and 
the barks of trees, of a deleterious quality, The 
accused is placed upon a high chair, stripped of 


his common apparel, and a quantity of plantain 


leaves wrapped round his waist, and, in presence 
of the whole town, eats a little rice, and drinks 
the poisoned water, to the quantity of five or six 
quarts. | If he escapes unhurt, and no evacuation 
by vomiting, &c. is excited, and he vomits the 
Tice unchanged by the digestive powers of the sto- 
mach, at the same hour next day he is judged in- 
nocent, and brings a palaver for defamation against 
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dhe friends of the deceased. But, during the 
interval of his trial, he is obliged to join in the 
singing and dancing, which is made for his e- 
scape. 3533 5 | 

If a person is accused of witchcraft, whom they 
cannot, or dare not sell, on account of his age or 
family, he is carried to a field without the town, 
and obliged to dig his own grave. During the 
formation of the grave, while he measures its 
length and breadth, by the dimensions of his own 
body, the people around him say, Lou deal in 
death, and can make other people die, you must 
now taste of it yourself ;” while the condemned 
retorts, © It is true I did kill such a person, and 
many others, and, if I lived, I would kill many 
more.“ The delinquent is then placed at the 
foot of the grave; a person behind strikes him a 
violent blow upon the nape of the neck, which 
causes him to fall with his face into the grave „ 
a little loose earth is then thrown upon him, and 
a stake of hard wood driven through his body: 
the grave is filled up, and his name is never more 
mentioned. The similarity of the trials of inno- 
cence by the red water, to the trials by the bitter 
water of jealousy, among the wes, 1s Ns: 
obvious 

The Folgias, among whom respect to a supe- 
rior is indicated by appearing with the head co- 
vered, resemble the Quojas in their laws, cus- 
toms, and manners. 
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That the Swedish design of agricultural coloni- 


zation proved abortive, must be regretted by 
every person of humanity ; for, though it origi- 


nated in ideas of extravagant philanthropy, de- 


pended for its support upon persons of opposite 
views, and could never have realized the sanguine 
expectations of the founders; yet, when we con- 


sider the rude simplicity of the Africans, the ro- 
mantic nature of the plan was perhaps the very 
circumstance which would have ensured its suc- 


cess. The exclusion of artificial credit, a prac- 


tice so averse to the ideas of Europeans, would 


not shock the prejudices of Africans, among whom 


the rights of property are vague and and indeter- 
minate ; and peculiarity of customs, when once in- 
troduced, would be the most powerful support of 


the institution. A system, approximating to equa- 


lity of property, could have produced ih an infant 
colony none of those violent convulsions that have 


. deprived the French of every possible advantage 


that could have accrued from the destruction of 
despotism, 2nd united the name of liberty with 
every epithet of horror and detestation. | 
Charles Berns Wadstrom was born at Stock- 
holm in the year 1746. After finishing his aca- 
demical studies, he entered as engineer into the 


service of his Swedish Majesty. From his know- 


ledge in mechanics and mineralogy, a part of the 
works that were erecting, in order to render na- 
vigable the cataract of Trochaitta, was confided to 


his care, in 


tated in Parliament. 
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1767 and 1768. 
per-mines at Arvidaberg. 


and had frequent personal intercourse with the 


King of Sweden, before his African expedition. 


At his return to Europe, Arrhenius went directly 
to Sweden; but Wadstrom, with his friend Sparr- 


man, went to London, where the question of the 


abolition of the slave-trade had begun to be agi- 
They were summoned be- 
fore the British Privy-Council, and repeatedly 
examined. Wadstrom, who had obtained permis- 


sion to remain in England during this important 


discuss ion, produced the journal of daily transac- 


tions which he had kept in Africa, to vouch for 


the fidelity of his report. His evidence was 
considered as highly curious, useful, and interest- 


ing, and frequently referred to in the parliamen- 


tary debates. The opinions he delivered concern- 


ing the abolition of the slave-trade, and the esta- 


blishment of philanthropic colonies, gave rise to 
the settlements of Sierra Leona and Boulama, 
which may be considered as monuments erected 
to humanity, by the friends of mankind. During 


his stay in London, the war between Russia and 


Sweden commenced, and deprived him of all hopes 


of assistance in his colonial project from that 
quarter; but, at the same time, a much more fa- 


vourable prospect opened in England. Wad- 
L 2 


, 


In 1769, he was 
employed in conducting the working of the cop- 
He was afterwards 
engaged in the direction of various establishments, 
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strom's applications to the British ministry were 
so effectually supported by persons of the first re- 
spectability, that, in 1789, a vessel was ordered to 

be equipped for an expedition to discover the best 

situations for colonies on the western coast of 
Africa. This voyage was interrupted by the con- 

test with Spain concerning Nootka Sound; and 
after Captain Roberts had waited a considerable 

time for orders, he was ordered to sail on a secret 
expedition. In 1789 he published a small tract, 


compiled from his journals, entitled, Observa- 


tions on the Slave- trade, in a voyage to the eoast 


of Guinea,” containing much interesting infor- 


mation concerning his African expedition. From 
the year 1790, to the commencement of the Re- 
publican war, the precarious state of European 
politics prevented him from forming any new co- 
lonial arrangements, and death terminated all his 
plans before the peace of Europe was restored. 
But during the interval between his death and his 

return from Afriea, he 'did not renounce his fa- 
vourite scheme of colonization. Having, while 
he resided in Africa, been struck with the ineli- 
nation of the Negroes to spin and weave cotton, 
and having been surprised at their perseverance 
and success, with the most imperfect machinery, 
he engaged in the eotton-manufacture at Man- 


chester, in order to acquire such a knowledge of 


the business as might. qualify him for instructing 
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the natives of Africa. In 1794, he published, in 
ato, © An essay on colonization, - particularly ap- 
c pled to the western coast of Africa, with some 


<« free thoughts on cultivation and commerce, and 


e brief descriptions of the colonies; already form- | 
«ed, or attempted.” Of this work, Buonaparte 


is said to have carried a copy with him, when he 
departed on his Egyptian expedition. As the dii- 
ficulty of communication between France and Eng- 
-land rendered it almost impossible to procure a 
copy, he was presented with the only remaining 


one in the possession of the author, then residing 


at Paris. This expedition, which in future times 
will be censured or applauded, according to its ul- 
timate success, which the laws of nations and the 
faith of treaties must condemn, but which the laws 


of that aggrandizing patriotism, which, in ancient 
times, characterized the Romans, and, in modern, 
the Russians, must approve, was beheld with tri- 
umph by Wadstrom, who believed that the civili- 

ꝛzation of Africa, and the liberty of Asia, depend- 
ed on its success. He saw the F rench in posses- 

sion of Egypt, but his days were terminated by a 
pulmonary consumption, in less than a year after 
the arrival of Buonaparte in that country. 


Those who condemn, with the greatest bitterness, 


the political opinions of Wadstrom, must, in their 


hearts, venerate the active benevolence of his cha- 


racter. His errors were, the diseases of too ten- 
der a sensibility, the excessive confidence of too li- 
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beral a spirit, the unbounded benevolence of too 
warm a heart. His heart seemed more enlarged. 
than his understanding, his feelings were always. 
in the right, though his judgment was often in the 
wrong. His philanthropic schemes were general. 
ly romantic, and often delusive; his sanguine ex- 
pectations and simplicity of heart, often made him 
the dupe of his own credulity. It is now the 
fashion to decry,. with every term of virulence, 
and in one indiscriminate mass, all those who ap- 
prove, or have approved of the French Revolu- 
tion. Vet, surely, there were many persons of 
the purest benevolence, of the most humane and 
upright views, persons whose souls were sickened 
by contemplating, with vain regret, the miseries 
and wretchedness which they could not relieve, 
who beheld its commencement with supreme plea- 
sure, its progress, at first, with anxiety and cha- 
grin, and afterwards with deep detestation and ab- 
horrence. It is equally injurious and unjust, to 
confound these humane and benevolent men, who 
credulously expected an equality of bappiness, in- 
Stead of an absurd equality of property, to be pro- 
duced by the revolutionizing system, with those 
votaries of anarchy and confusion,. whose rapa- 
cious hands, and unfeeling hearts, have marked the 
paths of Revolution with murder and blood. 
With the former class, few will seruple to rank 
the benevolent Wadstrom, though he seems to 
have retained, to the last, his ideas of the ultimat? 
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consequences of che French Revolution, with the 
same credulous simplicity which is said to have 
prompted him to seek for the New Jerusalem of 
Swedenborg, amid the unexplored regions of A- 
frica. His essay on colonization contains an im- 
mense collection of materials on that subject, with 
a particular reference to Africa, combined in no 
judicious or luminous order, but containing almost 
every observation, new or old, trite or original, 
which seemed to be intimately connected with the 
subject. Theoretical speculations, practical ob- 
servations, original documents, and citations from 
authors, are immethodically produced, and lose 
much of their value from their inartificial arrange- 
ment. His style is loose, tedious, and full of re- 
petition, his reflections are often original, but the 
relations of his. ideas are seldom accurately defin- 
ed. Yet Wadstrom, in contributing to the eman- 
cipation of the Negroes, was likewise the benefac- 
tor of the Europeans g « for,” as Helen Maria 
Williams remarks in her e/oge, © the dignity of hu- 
man nature, violated in the person of the slave, 
is avenged by the consequent depravity of his 
„master. Even the softer sex, who seem born 
to soothe, with sympathizing tears, the miseries 
of humanity, in those regions, where slavery 
prevails, display the monstrous contrast of weak 
ness and ferocity, of voluptuous indolence, and 
active cruelty, of a frame enervated by the re-- 
* finements of luxury, and a heart hardened by 
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re familiarity with crimes.” This account of 


Wadstrom may be properly closed, with the fol- 


lowing instance of his active benevolence. A sbn of 


the king of Mes urado had been basely decoyed from 
his father by an English vessel, and carried first to 


Sierra Leona, and afterwards to the West Indies. 


Upon being recognized by his countrymen and 
companions in slavery, he was purchased by a 
mulatto trader of Grenada, and brought to Eng- 


land, which was beginning to be agitated by the 


question concerning the abolition of the slave-trade. 
But, as this merely mercantile speculation disap- 
pointed the projector, he was taking measures to 


convey the unfortunate African prince back to the 
West Indies, when the design was discovered by 


Wadstrom, who redeemed him at his own cost. 
The young man was placed in an Academy at 
Mitcham in Surry, to be instructed in the rudi- 


ments of Christianity, and such branches of edu- 


cation as he could comprehend, and was baptized, 


December 25. 1788. He continued at Mitcham 


two years and an half, but died of a consumption 
in October 1790, about the age of 19 or 20 years. 
He was obedient and docile, though not endowed 
with extraordinary powers, fond of agriculture, 
and a moderate proficient in reading and writing. 
Though acquainted with European customs, he 
retained an invincible propensity for those simple 
manners to which he had been accustomed in His. 


native country. 
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What the benevolent Wadstrom was unable to 
accomplish, was effected by the Danes, through 
the indefatigable exertions of Dr Isert. The mass 
of information, concerning Africa, which he had 


accumulated, appeared to be so interesting to the 
Danish ministry, that he was directed to return, 


to make observations on the country. His report 
was so favourable, that he was then empowered to 
pitch upon an eligible Situation for a colony, and 
to make the experiment, if he should deem it to 
be practicable. Dr Isert intended to have made 
his first attempt on a large and beautiful island in 
the river Volta; but, being opposed by the na- 
tives, through the machinations of the white slave- 
traders, he fixed upon the mountains of Aquapim, 
50 miles above Acra, at the same distance from 


the western bank of the Volta, which is navigable 


to the latitude of the colony, and about 30 miles 


from the river Pony, which is navigable for ca- 


noes. The situation is reckoned disadvantageous. 


for commerce, but more salubrious than any other 


part of the coast. Dr Isert, in his letters to his 
father, published in 1788, declares, that the na- 
tives of Aquapim live in a state of social harmo- 
ny, which inspired him with the idea of paradisai- 
cal happiness and simplicity, and that the soil 
yielded the most luxuriant crops with very little 
labour. Guinea corn, millet, and cotton, have 


been cultivated by the colonists with great success, 
and the Danish government sent out a skilful far- 
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Dr Isert having terminated in his death, Lieutenant 
Colonel Roer, who, to great botanical knowledge, 
added much experience in West Indian cultiva- 
tion, was appointed to succeed him. Mr Flint, 
who superintended the infant colony till his ar- 


tains, nearer Acra, where the soil was extremely 
fertile, but where the wet and dry seasons were 
not so distinct as at Aquapim. The sister of this 


es the softer sex, accompanied her brother to A- 
quapim, for the purpose of instructing the natives 
in needle-work, . „and other branches 
of female industry. 

The district of Acra, which contains Aquapim, 
is subject to the king of Aquamboe, whose mari- 
time territory is very inconsiderable, though one 
of the most powerful princes on the coast of Gui- 
nea. The Aquamboans are a bold martial race of 
men, and, like the other Coromantyn Negroes, 
as the natives of the Gold Coast are denominated, 
extremely addicted to war, in which, from the 
fluctuating nature of their government, they are 
continually engaged. Their chief exercises unli- 


on the coast, that at Aquamboe, there are only two 
classes of men, the royal family and the slaves. 
The Aquamboans are formidable to all their neigh- 
bours, though frequently engaged in intestine dis- 


mer to introduce the TRY The ese of . 


rival, founded another at the foot of the moun- 


gentleman, with that humanity which distinguish- 


mited despotism, and hence the proverbial saying 
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sensions. The . formerly commas an in- 
dependent state, but were conquered by the A- 
quamboans, in 1680, when the greater part of the 
nation, with their king, emigrated to Little Popo. 
On the west of Aquamboe lies the powerful state 
of Akim, sometimes denominated Akam, Achem, 
and Accany, which occupies almost all the interior 


of the Gold Coast, and is supposed by the natives 


of the coast to extend to Barbary. Akim, or Ac- 
cany, was formerly a Monarchy, but, being in- 
volved in domestic factions, its power was dimi- 
nished, and its government changed to the repu- 
blican form. It frequently, however, asserts its 
supremacy over the kingdoms on the coast, and 
the king of Aquamboe can only avoid subjection 
by exciting civil dissentions among the Accanese. 
The Accanese are represented as carrying on an 
extensive commerce with the interior Kingdoms 
of Africa, particularly Tonouwah, Gago, and 
Meczara, by which Muzzouk, the capital of Fez- 

Zan seems to be intended, They are a bold intre- 
pid nation, much esteemed as well as feared by 
their neighbours, for their honesty and fair-deal- 
ing in commerce. The northern border of Akim 
extends to Tonouwah, denominated also Inta, As- 
sientè, or Assentai, from its capital city of that 
name, which stands about 18 days journey from 
the Gold Coast. The inhabitants of this city are 
reported, by Mr Norris, to have often attempted, 

without success, to open a communication with 
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. df the Fan. 
tees and their confederates. Between Tanouwah 


and Cashna, or Cassina, lie various small king. 


doms and republics, containing. towns surrounded 
with walls. The inhabitants are armed with 
1 and arrows, and unacquainted with fire. 

In the Mahometan kingdom of Degom- 
bad, mw abounds in gold, they tame the ele- 
phant. The face of the country is diversified by 
successive ranges of hills, covered with wood, on 


which numerous flocks of sheep and herds of kine 


and goats pasture, while corn, rice, and various 
kinds of fruits, are produced in the vicinity of the 
villages in the vales. Mountains of stupendous 

height tower at intervals, and the fertile districts 
are interrupted by spaces of eternal sterility. The 
inhabitants combine the occupation of the shep- 
herd and the husbandman, and the rudiments of 
manufactures appear in the cotton-cloth, and goat- 
skins, dyed red and yellow, which are exposed to 
sell in their towns. The dark colour of the fleece, 
with its coarse and hairy texture, prevents them 
from annexing any commercial value to their wool. 
The shepherds erect huts with the branches of 
trees, and form tents of the hides of cows and buf- 
faloes. The merchants of Fezzan trade to these 
states with knives, sabre-blades, carpets, coral, 
| beads, looking-glasses, trinkets, and civet, and the 

merchants of Agadez with salt; in return for 
which they receive gold, slaves, cotton-cloth, dy- 
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n. ed goat-skins, hides of cows and buffaloes, ang 
al gooroo-nuts. The gooroo-nut grows on a large and 
| broaddeafed tree, which bears a pod of 18 inches 
ed in length, inclosing from seven to nine nuts of a 
ith yellowish green colour, about the size of a ches- 
Tie! nut, the taste of which is a pleasant bitter, and 
185 which are used to correct the unwholesome or un- 
le- palatable waters of these countries. 
by Gago is an extensive and populous kingdom in 
the interior of Africa, which abounds in gold, the 
ine inhabitants of which carry on a flourishing com- 
'ous merce with surrounding nations. As no Euro- 
the pean has ever penetrated into its territories, it is 
lous almost unknown. The capital, of the same name, 
ricts is placed by Leo 400 miles to the south of Tom- 
oy buctoo. He represents the country as fertile and 
DEP= 


well-watered, productive of abundance of corn, 
rice, and fruits, covered with villages arid ham- 
lets, inhabited by shepherds and husbandmen.  _ 
The Negroes of the coast extend their com- 
merce to an immense distance up the river Volta, 
which runs in the direction N. N. E. but, towards 
the source, is interrupted by falls and shallows. 
Barbot“ relates, that he was inadvertently inform- 
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* Barbot, Agent-General of the French Royal Company of 
Africa and-the islands of America, published a Description of 
the coasts of north and south Guinea, and Ethiopia Inferior, or 
Angola, with an account of Guiana and the first discovery of 
America, being vol. 5 of a Collection of Voyages, printed in 

* 1746, 
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[iy ed by Verhoutert, the Dutch governor of Elmina, 
11.4 that he used at particular seasons to send ships to 
1 the mouth of the Volta for slaves, and cloths re- 
4 sembling needle-tapestry, which the natives pur- 
1 chased from the Abyssinians and the Nubians, 
| This is confirmed by a circumstance related by 
4 Smith, who asserts that Malays are often brought 6 
iy! across the continent of Africa from the shores of t 
ft the Red Sea, where they have been taken prison- | 
| ers, to be exposed to sale at Acra. In order to 0 
it perform this journey, it is necessary to cross that E 
"if immense girdle of elevated land, of great breadth, t 
0 and s welling frequently into lofty mountains, which 8 
j runs from west to east, about the tenth degree of t. 
ls latitude. Of this range Cape Verd forms the 
1 western, and the mountains of Abyssinia the eas- 0 
{> tern extremity. Both the main ridge and its Jo 
{af dranches, seem to be very productive of gold, e- wu 
Wl gpecially behind the gold coasts, where tower the th 
1 F th 
| Hol 1746, folio. He excuses the inelegance of his stile and the 
1 1 ; aukwardnes of his arrangement, by his want of literature, and TA 
{hid : . use of a foreign language, 'but hopes that his pencil may com- | 
i pensate the defects of his pen. He says, that when he was in 9 
17 Africa, whether at sea or on shore, he used to examine every ant 
. thing curious or useful, and immediately note it down in his all 
4 pocket - book, or on loose paper, with his pencil, and enter it in oh 
3.4 the evening in his journal. He practised the same method, N 
1 with regard to the converzations of intelligent Europeans, and me 
. seems even to have extended it to the books of intelligent Euro- the 
Wh: peans; as many of his descriptions are copied, without acKouy- the; 
9 N ledgement, from Ogilby's Alrica. ; 
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blue mountains of Kong, which were seen by Mr 


Park. Kong, the Gonja of Mr Beaufoy, (African 


Association) the Conche of D'Anville, and the 


Gong? of Delisle, situated about 870 miles from 


Cassina, 250 from Yarra, and 600 from the Gold 
Coast, and to which the Fezzancse extend their 
commerce, receives its appellation from its elevat- 


ed situation, which signifies the mountain, in the 
Mandenga language. The northern ramifications 


of this range are neither numerous nor extensive, 


except the mountains of Komri, or the Moon, as 
they are termed by Abulfeda and Ptolemy, which 


give the Nile its northern direction. These pass 


to the south, through the middle of south Africa, 
and form an impenetrable barrier between the two 
coasts; for, as M. Correa de Serra informed Ma- 
jor Rennell, the Portuguese of Congo and Angola 
have never been * to penetrate to the coast of 


the Indian Ocean. It was from these mountains 


that Mr Bruce supposed the gold of Sofala to be 
derived. 

In some of the mountainous FRO of the 
north African range, an extraordinary species of 
commerce subsists. A nation engage in commerce 
annually, who sedulously seclude themselves from 
all personal intercourse with the traders who visit 


them. They traffic chiefly in gold-dust, and bring 


their goods to particular places, where they leave 


them, at the approach of the traders, who parcel 


them out according to the value of the goods they 
A . 
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are willing to leave in barter. When the traders 
retire, the natives approach, and accept or reject 
the bargain. Herodotus relates, that the Cartha- 
ginians bartered their goods for gold, in this man- 
ner, with the Africans who lived beyond the pil- 
lars of Hercules; Cadamosta gives the same ac- 
count of the exchange of salt for gold in Melli; 
Dr Shaw mentions the same mode of traffic as sub- 
sisting between the Moors and inland Negroes; 
and Wadstrom repeats the same particulars, of a 


nation inhabiting the country interior to the Grain 
and Gold Coasts, upon the authority of the Che- 


valier de la Touch, vice-governor of Goree, in 
1788, who had visited the districts they inhabit. 


The most singular circumstance in this mode of 


traffic is, that this mutual confidence has never 
been violated in a single instance. According to 
the popular fiction of the Moors and Negroes, this 
people have lips of an unnatural size, which hang 
half-way over their breasts, which, being raw, re- 


quire to be continually salted, to preserve them 


from putrefaction, in the hot climate they inhabit. 

The different nations of the Gold Coast resem- 
ble the Negroes of Acra and Aquambe in their 
manners, customs, and religious opinions. They 
all believe in one supreme God, the creator and 
preserver of all things. But in order to fix their 
ideas, they require some definite figure, and gene- 
rally invest him with the human form, as the 
most perfect. To believe in a being devoid of 
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. form, seems to the Negro a belief in nothing, for 


his only test of the truth of an idea, is the liveli- 


ness of his conception. To this supreme being 


prayers are often offered, when his worshippers 
turn their faces towards the sun, as the most glo- 
rious emblem of his majesty. Loyer gives us a 
formula of morning prayer used at Issini. My 
« God give me this day rice and yams; give me 
Bold and aigris“; give me slaves and riches ; 


give me health, and grant that I may be active 
and swift, The same inaccuracy of thinking, 


the same vague manner of expression, the same 


obstinate adherence to propositions, the terms of 


which are indefinite and obscure, that have occa- 
sioned so many incurable religious dissensions a- 


mong civilized nations, have produced a diversity 


of sects among the Negroes. The chief of these 
sectaries, are the believers in two principles, the 


evil and the good, the African and the European; 


but as the Negroes seldom disturb themselves 


about the inconsistency of their opinions, it is im- 


possible to give a clear statement of their doctrines ; 
for they express their sentiments as they occur, 
and generally have the seeds of contradiction lurk- 


The Aigris is a stone of a greenish blue colour, supposed to 
be a species of jasper, small perforated pieces of which, valued 
at their weight in gold, and used for money, like the coury 
zhells which pass current in the countries alon g the Niger, 
Tom Bambara to Cassina, at ten times their value i in Bengal. 
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ing in their minds. The Africans seem original 


ly to have represented their deity as black like 


themselves; but they have been informed by Eu- 


ropeans, that this black deity is the devil of the 
whites, and essentially evil. Where they are con- 


tented with the productions of their soil, and their 


own manner of life, they represent the evil deity 


as white, the protector of white men, and the 


cause of all the evils which the white men have 
brought upon the Negroes ; and. the good deity, 
the protector of the Africans, as black. But 


where the Negroes are discontented, they repre- 
sent the black. deity as mischievous and . cruel, 
taking pleasure in tormenting them with nume- 


rous evils; and the God of the whites as benevo- 
lent and kind, bestowing upon them, in abundance, 


fine cloaths, silks, and brandy. Artus told them, 
that their deity did not neglect them, who furnish- 
ed them with gold, palm-wine, fruits, cows, goats, 
fowls, and fish; but he found it impossible to 


convince them that these were derived from the 


Deity. © The earth,” said they, © gives us gold, 


< the earth yields us maize, and rice ; the sea af- 
“ fords us fish, but if we do not labour ourselves, 


«© we may starve, before our God help us. Our 
« cattle produce young without the assistance of 
God ; and for fruits, we are indebted to the Por- 
« tugueze, who planted the trees; so that we 


have no obligation to our God, as the Europeans 
eto their benevolent Deity.” They admitted, 


de 
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however, that the rain descended from God, to 
render the earth fruitful, the trees productive, 
and to wash down gold from the mountains. The 
latter effect of rain is common in the gold coun- 
tries. An inland Negro being sold to a slave 
ship, prayed fervently for rain; and being i inter- 
rogated the cause, answered, chat it might wash 
down gold to his friends, and enable them to re- 


deem him. This idea of partiality in the Deity, 


has induced some to believe, that, after death, the. 
virtuous will be transported to the lands of 'the 
whites, and be changed into white men. Others, 
by a fiction more honourable to themselves, sup- 
pose, that, in the beginning, God having created 
black and white men, gave the former their choice 


of two gifts, gold, and the knowledge of the arts 


and sciences; the blacks, having chosen gold, and 
left learning to the whites, God, offended at their 
avarice, condemned them to be slaves to the Whites 
for ever. Concerning the creation of man, how. 
ever, different opinions prevail; for, besides those 
who attribute his creation to the Deity, there are 
some who believe that he was formed by Anantie, 
an enormous spider, and others who pretend that 
he ,emerged from caves and holes in the earth. 
Their notions fluctuate in the same uncertain man- 
ner with respect to a future state, which the ma- 
jority believe, though some admit their ignorance 
concerning it. Others suppose that the deceased 
are immediately conveyed to a famous river, nam- 
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ed Bosmanque, in the interior of Africa, where 
God examines their past lives, and enquires whe- 
ther they have observed the religious festivals, 
abstained from forbidden food, and kept their 
oaths inviolably ? If the result of this examina- 


- tion be favourable, they are gently wafted over 


the river to a land of pure happiness, resembling 
the Paradise of Mahomet ; if unfavourable, the 
Deity plunges them into the river, where they 


are drowned, and buried in eternal oblivion. 


This is obviously an imperfect representation of 


the Mahometan doctrine. Others believe in the 


transmigration of souls. The idea of ghosts is 
extremely common; and, like the vulgar opinion 
in Britain, the inexpiated crimes of the deceased 
are supposed to cause their souls to wander after 
death. Atkins relates, that it is a common say- 
ing among the Negroes, who are able to speak 
English, that, © after death, the honest goodee 
* man go to Godee, livee very well, have a goodee 


&* wife, goodee victuals, &c.; but if a rogue and 


« cheatee, he must be tossed here and there, never 
„still.“ The Negroes regard death with the 


greatest horror: according to Bosman, no person, 


on pain of death, durst presume to mention death 
in the presence of the king of Whidah. 

The opinions concerning Fetiches, termed Obi 
by the Africans in the West Indies, are extremely 
obscure, but if we may trust Loyer, who attend- 
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ed particularly to the subject, they are not wor- 


shipped as deities, but regarded as charms. The 


Negroes are taught, by tradition, to regard them 


as the dispensers of good and evil, by means of 
some occult qualities, which they derive from 
God, who is the creator of fetiches, which he has 
sent upon the earth for the good of mankind. The 
word Fetiche or Feitisso, is Portuguese, and sig- 


nifies a charm; and the supposed power of the 
Fetiche is precisely similar to that occult virtue 


of charms, lucky and unlucky numbers, and other 
$uperstitious ceremonies and observances, which 


has such general influence on weak and unthink- 


ing minds, and to which the greatest unbelievers 
often attach implicit credit. Gamesters, sailors, 
and others, who, according to the vulgar opinion, 
are under the domination of that occult power, 
termed Chance, or who are placed in situations 


in which it is impossible to calculate, or even ta. 
: conjecture, the future event from the number of 


circumstances by which it is influenced, are ob- 


served to place the greatest confidence in charms. 


For the same reasons, the Negroes, whose whole 
life, from the unsettled nature of their govern- 
ments, and the number of accidents to which they 
are exposed, resembles a game of hazard, ought 
to be more superstitious and addicted to charms 
than other men. This is what really happens; 
and the Negroes not only believe in charms, but 
days and periods are reckoned lucky and unlucky. 
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They choose their fetiches according to their fan- 
ey; one selects the teeth of a dog, tiger, or civet- 
cat, an egg, or the bone of a bird ; while another 
pitches upon a piece of red or yellow wood, the 
branch of a thorn, the head of a goat, monkey, or 
parrot. From the fetiche thus chosen, they ex- 
pect assistance on all occasions, and vow to per- 
form some kind of worship to it. In honour of 
it, they deprive themselves of some pleasure, com- 
monly abstaining from some particular kind of 


meat or drink; so that one man eats no beef, 


goats flesh, or poultry, and another drinks no 
palm wine or brandy. From the opposition of 
personal interests results the opposition of charms 
or fetiches; and the virtue of a fetiche is always 
determined by the success of its possessor. A 
Negro who is uns uccessful, or who suffers any 
great misfortune, attributes it to the weakness of 


his fetiche, and has immediately recourse to ano- 


ther, or applies to a fetzs5ero, or priest, to procure 
him one more powerful. They believe that the 
fetiche, by the presiding intelligence that resides 
in it, sees, speaks, and narrowly inspects all their 
actions, punishing the vicious, and rewarding the 


virtuous. For this reason, they cover it care- 


fully, or place it out of view, whenever they per- 


form any improper action. This office of the fe- 


tiche is supposed by the Negroes of Benin to be 
performed by the shadow of every man, which 
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they believe to be a real being, that in another 
world shall give a true account of all his actions. 


These fetiches, when remarkably suechssful, be- 


come the tutelary guardians of families, and are 


transmitted to the descendants of their original 


possessors, like the Lares and Penates of the Ro- 
mans, and the Teraphim or houshold gods of the 
Aramceans, which they frequently resemble in 
form. At Elmina and Acra, they often consist. 
of a piece of wood, on which is carved a human 
head, without body, arms, or limbs. Besides 


private fetiches appropriate to individuals, there 


are others of a more public nature, whose in- 
fluence extends to particular cantons or districts. 
These are frequently remarkable mountains, rocks, 
and trees, lakes and rivers. The Acranese attri- 


buted the conquest of their country by the A- 
quamboans, to the conversion of one of these sa- 


cred lakes into a salt-pit, by the Portuguese. Of 
this species seems to have been the Snake wor- 
ship of the Whidanese, who believed in one su- 


preme God, though they worshipped one species 


of serpent, as the most powerful fetiches, espe- 
cially one of immense size, which they termed 
the Grandfather of the snakes. With the disco- 


very of this snake, at some fortunate period, the 


snake- worship probably originated; for the ancient 
Whidanese related, that they found him when he 
deserted another country on account of its wickeds 
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ness. This snake-worship, therefore, presents 
no inexplicable phænomenon in the history of the 
human mind, for it resolves into the more general 
doctrine of fetiches, which is only a species of the 
common belief in the virtue of charms *. 
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9 OPHERS have observed, that the most use- 
ful institutions, as well as the most illustrious ac- 
tions, have generally originated from a lucky ac- 
cident, or a favourable concurrence of circumstan- 


* Wadstrom' s Essay on lat Barbot and Bosman's 
Descriptions of Guinea; , Ptolemy; Rennell's 
Geographical Illustrations 3 African Association; Windus' 
Fourney to Mequinez ; Philips, Loyer, Villault, Atkins, Smith, 
Snelgrave, Desmarchais' Voyages to the coast of Guinea ; 
Matthew's Voyage to Sierra Leona ; Norris“ 8 Account of Da- 
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Every institution must originate from some 
2 N event, and must be adapted to local and 
temporary circumstances ; but is it not a more 
just conclusion, that every event is capable of be- 
coming the foundation of some plan of extensive 
utility, when mankind are actuated by the pure 
Spirit. of humanity and justice? Many humane 
men in England have expostulated against the bar- 
barous practice of Negro-slavery, though, until 


| htely, their success has borne no proportion to 


their zeal. After George Fox, the founder of the 
sect of the Quakers, who, in 1670, preached a- 
gainst slavery in Barbadoes, in defiance of perse- 
cution, the labours of Morgan, Goodwyn, Wool 
man, Benezet, Whitefield, and Wesley, deserve to 
be mentioned; especially when villains, whose 
names should have died with their persons, have 
been gibbeted to immortality, in the full blazon 
and glory of their crimes. Whoever justifies 
slavery,“ says Raynal, deserves, from the phi- 
„losopher, the profoundest contempt, and, from 
« the, Negro, a stab of his dagger.” The right 
of slavery is the right of extermination, of mur- 
der, and of assassination. It is justified by no 
laws of nature, except the one by which the A- 
thenians vindicated their authority over the inha- 
bitants of Melos. It has ever been the case, urged 
the Athenians, that tbe weakest submit to the otrong- 
et. This law is not of our making; it is as old 
as the world, and will subsist as long as the world 
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endures. If the lately formed Negro republic of 
Hispaniola attain stability and independence, no 
very distant period may demonstrate to Europeans 
how dexterously the Negroes can avail them̃selves 
of this principle of natural justice. The coloniza- 
tion of Sierra Leona, according to those maxims 
of universal application, those principles of huma- 


affords the most favourable presage of the future 
emancipation of the Negroes, and seems to remove 


the radical obstacle, by introducing civilization a- | 
mong the native Africans, "The first person in | 
En gland, who proposed a specific plan for the co- | 
lonization of Africa, upon these principles, Was l 
Dr H. Smeathman, in his letters to Dr Knowles, 
in 1783, who conceived the design during a resi- : 
dence of some years in that country, This plan 8 
he originally designed to submit to the respecta- £ 
ble society of the Quakers, who, in an hour of * 
real inspiration, had first emancipated their slaves D 
in North America. Before this period, indeed, 2 
Dr Fothergill had suggested the propriety of cul- b 
tivating the sugar- cane in Africa, where it is indi- B 
genous, and thrives luxuriantly. In 1784, the 5 

mes Ramsay published an Essay on the cb 


i of Slaves in the British Sugar-colonies, 
which alarmed the planters 80 much, that, by ma- 
hciously endeavouting to ruin the reputation of 
the author, they excited that investigation which 
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bridge proposed a ques tion concerning we slavery 


and commerce of the human species; to a Latin 
Essay on which subject, by Mr T. Clarkson, the 
first prize was adjudged. An English translation 


of this Essay was soon after published, which was 


followed by other two, at different periods, © On 


4 the Impolicy of the slave-trade,” and: * On the 


« the inefficacy of its regulation.” By means of 


these publications, such horrid mysteries of - ini- 
quity were unveiled, that the friends. of human 


nature caught the alarm, the Society for the Abo- 
lition of the Slave-Trade was formed, and WI. 
BERFORCE introduced the subject into the British 
Parliament, and prosecuted his design with such 
disinterested zeal and indefatigable perseverance, 
as must not only endear his name to the virtuous 


of every age, but class him with the great bene - 


factors of human nature. During the American 
war, many Negroes, (according to the humane 
maxims of war) who had been invited to take up | 
arms and massacre their masters,. had entered. on 
board the British ships of war, or repaired to the 
British standard, where they had been formed in- 


to regiments of rangers. At the termination of 


the war, in 178 3. they were dispersed, with tlie 
white loyalists, among the Bahama Islands and 


Nova Scotia, while many were conveyed to Great 


Britain, especially to London. There, indigent ; 
and idle, despised and forlorn, they were soon vi- 


tiated by intercourse with their profligate coun- 
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trymen, who, having contrived to convey them. 
selves from the West Indies, infest the streets of 
London. As this evil had acquired considerable 
magnitude, a Committee was formed for the re- 
lief of the black poor, at the head of which ap- 
peared the benevolent Jonas Han way. With this 
Committee Mr Granville Sharp, the indefatiga- 
ble benefactor of the Africans, and Dr Smeath- 
man, zealously co-operated. In 1786, the latter 
published his“ Plan of a settlement to be made 
« near Sierra Leona, on the Grain Coast,“ for the 
establishment of Blacks and people of colour, as 
free men, under the direction of the Committee 
for relieving the Black poor, and the protection of 
the British Government. To this plan the Com- 
mittee annexed a hand-bill, inviting all persons of 
the said description, who were willing to become 
colonists, to apply to Dr Smeathman, to whom 
they had entrusted the formation of the settlement. 
In consequence of this measure, above 400 blacks, 
with about 60 whites, who were chiefly women 
of abandoned character, debilitated by disease, were 
embarked on board the transports furnished by 
government, with provisions, arms, and mstru- 
ments of agriculture, and conveyed to Sierra Leo- 
na, where they arrived on the gth of May 1787. 
As the exertions of Dr Smeathman had been ter- 
minated by his dissolution, and the eause of huma- 
nity had been deprived of an active and intelligent 
friend, whose benevolence and generosity were on- 
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ly equalled by his capacity and perseverance, the 
formation of the settlement was committed to 
Captain Thompson of the Nautilus, by whom a 
district of land, about 20 miles square, for the es- 
tablischment, was purchased from king Naimban- 
na, and the chiefs his vassals. The site of a 
town was immediately chosen, on a rising ground, 


fronting the sea, a store-house was founde-”, and 


land distributed by lot to the colonists. But the 
immediate prospect of labour, instead of producing 
that harmonious exertion which their situation re- 
quired, only excited turbulence and licentiousness; 
ene, and depravity so generally prevailed, 
at hardly a man could be induced to labour 
steadily in erecting the hut by which he was to 
de sheltered, or in unloading the provisions by 
which he was to be supported. Their constitu- 
tions had been originally weakened by disease, 
which, during their passage, had been aggravated 
by intemperance, debauchery, and confinement; 
the rainy season commenced. before they could be 
prevailed on to form huts for their shelter, and 
such a dreadful mortality ensued, that, at the de- 
parture of Captain Thompson, on September 16th, 
the colony was reduced by death and desertion to 
276 persons. As the excesses of the most incor- 
rigible had accelerated their dissolution, the sur- 
vivers percerving at the departure of the vessels, 
that, without industry, their destruction was ine- 
vitable, began to plant rice and Indian corn. The 
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sickness, soon after, entirely ceased, but the habits 
of many of the colonists still continued; addicted 
to intoxication, many sold their arms and mus- 
quets for rum, and afterwards emigrated to the 
adjacent slave-factories. By a slight species of 
agriculture, and a great inerease of poultry, the 
remainder subsisted for some time; but as the 
most industrious were unable to purchase live- 
stock, and were disappointed of intended supplies 
by the knavery of an unprineipled shipmaster, 
this partial emigration still continued till Novem- 
ber 1789; when the infant colony was dis persed 
_ and their town: burnt, by an African chief, in re- 
venge of some depredations committed by a slave- 
factor, to whose party two of the colonists had 
been compelled to serve as guides. The colonists 
who escaped, found a temporary asylum at Banee 
Island- factory, and at the town of a native chief, 
who, compassionating t their distress, received them 
under his protection. These were collected by 
Mr Falconbridge, who was employed in the be- 
ginning of 1791, by a number of gentlemen, anxious 
for the civilization of Africa, associated under 
_ the name of che St George's Bay Company, to 
carry out stores for the relief of the dispersed co- 
lonists, and to form them again into a permanent 
settlement. Mr Falconbridge found the original 
colonists, though still turbulent and disorderly, 
warmly attached to their European friends, and 
ready to concur in any measures for their mutue! 
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security; but much more formidable obstacles 


presented themselves, in prevailing upon the na- 
tive chiefs to ratify the surrender of territory 
which had been formerly occupied. The only | 
property with which the savage is acquainted, 
consists of the fruits of the earth, his ornaments, 
arms, and instruments of hunting and fishing. 
He changes his habitation according to conve- 


nience, and never thinks of buying or selling 
the earth upon which he roams at large. His 


own possession 6f territory is temporary; he 
cannot therefore believe that any cession is per- 
petual. He admits a colony, because he ima- 
gines it consists of his friends, or because the co- 
lonists have purchased his friendship; but as soon 
as he changes his opinion, or withdraws his friend- 
ship, he thinks himself completely justified in re- 


suming that right which he had abandoned with- 


out reflection. Thus the Caribs, at first, peace- 
ably divided their territories with the white stran- 
gers who settled in their land, and only told them, 
* that land must either be very bad, or very scarce 
* in their country, since they were come from $0: 

* great a distance, and had exposed themselves to 
s many dangers, to seek for it among them.“ 
But afterwards, when quarrels had commenced, 
and Europeans exhibited their deeds: of purchase, 
* I know not chat thy paper says, exclaimed a 
Carib, © but read what is written on my arrow. 


” There you may see, in characters which do not 
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« lie, that if you do not give me what I delnand. 
« T will go and burn your house to-night.” In 


the same manner, according to the Negro law of 
retaliation, the black colonists had been expelled, 


and their houses burnt, and the Negro chiefs 
could not discover the propriety of reinstating 


them in their former possessions, without addi. 
tional remuneration. King Naimbanna urged, 
with some plausibility, © that he had been hastily 
ce induced to dispose of land which he had not a 
6 right to sell;“ because, said he, “ this is a 


“large country, and belongs to many people; 


« where I live belongs to myself, and I can live 
« where I please can appropriate any uninha- 
ce bited land within my territories to any use I 
te please - but it is necessary for me to obtain the 


4 consent of my people, or rather of the head 


man of every town, before I sell any land to a 
* white man, or allow strangers to come and live 
among us. I should have done this, you say, 
at first: granted but as I disobliged my sub- 
« jects, by suffering your people to take posses- 
4 gion of the land, without their approbation, I 
&« was unable to protect them, without hazarding 
civil commotions in my country; — and as they 
« have been turned away, it is best that they 
« ghould now be restored by the unanimous voice 
„ of all interested. After a palaver held for tlie 
purpose, and considerable altercation, Mr Faul- 
eonhridge repurchased the former territory, on 
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condition of building his colonial town in another 
situation. The restored colony was accordingly 
placed at Granville town, which had been desert- 
ed by the natives from superstitious motives, at 
a small distance from the ruins of Free town, its 
former situation. It consisted of 64 settlers when 
Mr Faulconbridge departed for England, in June 
1791, with the son of king Naimbanna, whom 
he had agreed that the Company should educate. 
He brought a letter from his f: ner to Mr Gran- 
ville Sharp, whom he requested to superintend his 
son's education, and © let him have his own ways 
in nothing but what he should think right him- 
« gelf.” In this letter, Naimbanna, after hinting 
at the reports inj urious to the black colonists, 


that had been spread through the country by the 


agents of the different slave- factories, and the dif- 


ficulty he had found to secure their tranquillity, 
says, 41 thought they would become useful to 


« us, by reaching us things we knew not; and 
common reason must tell, that the most igno- 
* rant people in the world would be glad to see 
< their country made good, if they had the idea 
how it might be done. Again, I must let you 
„know, that if there were no other reason for 
* my wishing for the welfare of the settlement, 


I should do it, that there mi ight be a stop put 


to the horrid depredations that are so often com- 
* mitted in this country, by all countries that 
come here to trade.” John Henry Naimbanna, 
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who was sent to England, remained there 18 
months, when he was called to Sierra Leona by 


the report of his father's death; but, being seiz- 
ed with a fever,, accompanied with delirium, on 
his passage, died immediately after his arrival. 
With few advantages of person, his manners were 


uncommonly pleasing, courteous, and even deli- 


cate ; though his feelings were quiek, and his 
temper occasionally warm, yet his disposition 


was kind and affectionate. Though the disadvan- 


tages of the long neglect of his mind were appa- 


rent, his observations exhibited great acuteness 


and good sense ; his love of knowledge was ardent 
and unwearied; he displayed the most lively gra- 
titude to those who assisted him in his studies, 
and considerable penetration in distinguishing cha- 
racters. At his arrival in England, he had im- 


bibed most of the African prejudices ; he beliey- 


ed in witchcraft, had no idea of forgiving injuries, 
and endeavoured, as he expressed it, to make him- 
self as proud as he could; but, before his depar- 
ture, these were abandoned, and he had embraced 
Christianity, though he was free from enthusiasm. 
During his residence in England, he learned to 
read and write fluently, and in his private hours 
had made no inconsiderable proficiency in Hebrew. 
His morals were always pure ; and, - before his 


departure, he employed himself in concerting 


plans for the introduction of the Christian reli- 
gion, and civilized manners, into his native coun- 
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try, to which he always ie the most jea- 
lous partiality. 

While Mr Falconbridge was attempting to re- 
trieve the ruinous affairs of the colony, the mem- 


bers of the St George's Bay Association were in- 


corporated by act of Parlianient, under the name 


of the Sierra Leona Company, to continue for the 


space of 31 years, from the 1st day of July 1791. 
By the act of incorporation, a Court of Directors, 
consisting of 13 persons, chosen by the members 
from among themselves, every year, was to be 
invested with the management of the Company's 
affairs; the Company, its agents, and servants, 
were prohibited from engaging in the slave-trade, 
and appropriating, or employing slaves in their 
service; and His Britannic Majesty granted to 
the Company an exclusive right to the lands of 
Sierra Leona, purchased, or to be purchased, from 
the native chiefs. The directors of the Company, 


conscious of the immediate necessity of giving a 


permanent foundation to their establishment, dis- 
patched five vessels, without delay, to Sierra Leona, 
to convey stores and articles of trade, artificers, 
soldiers, and a few select English settlers, with a 
council for the government of the colony. Con- 
sidering the stability and security which a colony 
derives from numbers, connected by a common 
interest, and at the same time aware of the dan- 
ger that would necessarily result from the intru- 


Sion of idle, unprincipled, or extravagant Euro- 
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peans, impatient of subordination, of deeper 
fortunes, or doubtful characters, they determined 
to discourage the promiscuous emigration of their 
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a 


countrymen, and to endeavour to find a clags of 
Settlers. more able to endure the vicissitudes of 
the climate, and the insalubrity of the uncultivat- 
ed soil. Many of the black loyalists, at the ter- 
mination of the American war, had been convey- 
ed to the Bahamas and Nova Scotia, where they 
had experienced a treatment which they did not 


scruple to denominate a sgcond servitude. In the 


Bahamas the black code of laws received in the 
West Indian islands prevails, according to which 


every black is presumed to be a slave, except he 


can prove his freedom, and the evidence of a black 


is not admitted against a white man. Every free 
negro, therefore, who cannot produce formal proof 


of his freedom, becomes ipso facto the slave of any 


unprincipled white, who chuses to swear that he 
is his property. Of these laws, the white loyalists, 


who had found an asylum in the Bahamas, uh- 
taught by adversity to sympathize with the un- 
fortunate, availed themselves against the black 
refugees, with such flagrant injustice, that their 
conduct occasioned the interference of the gover- 


nor.” In Nova Scotia, where they had been pro- 


mised lands, the same disposition appeared, though 
it did not proceed to such violent excesses. The 
lands allotted them were almost sterile, as the 
most valuable were engrossed by the whites; and 
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of the privileges of British subjects, particularly 


ed the trial by jury, they were entirely deprived. 
eir Persons accustomed to the service of slaves, be- 
of come too effeminate to support themselves with- 
of out them. In the West Indies, the deepest dis- 
at- tress of a ruined planter is expressed by the sig- 
er nificant phrase, © Poor man, hs has but one ne- 
ey- gro left to bring him a pail of water.” In these 
hey islands, Europeans find the climate too hot to sub- 


sist without slaves; and in Nova Scotia, a chief 
justice declared publicly from the bench, that it 
was too cold. The free Negroes, finding no redress 

of their grievances could be obtained, and guessing 
what treatment they had in future to expect, de- | 
puted one of their number to represent their situa- . 
tion to the British Ministry. In consequence of 
his representations, it was determined, with the 
consent of the Directors, that all who were dis- 

contented with their situation in Nova Scotia, and 
were willing to fix their residence in their native 
Africa, should be conveyed to Sierra Leona at the 
expence of the Government. Lieutenant Clark. 
son, brother of Mr T. Clarkson, whose humane 
exertions have already been mentioned, was com- 
missioned to repair to Nova Scotia, and propose 
to the free blacks the terms upon which the Sierra 
Leona Company was willing to receive them, and 

| afterwards to superintend their emigration. The 
proposals of the Company. were accepted with the 
utmost eagerness ; about 1200 blacks embarked 

0 
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with the greatest alacrity for Sierra Leona, where 
they arrived in March 1792. This accession of 
numbers inspired the colonists with additional 
energy, and induced the Company to exert them« 
selves with redoubled vigour. The directors en- 
creased their capital by subscription, in order to 
support an establishment proportional to the ex- 
tent of their plan; they sent out considerable 
stores, both to supply the exigencies of the colo- 
ny, and to enable their commereial agent to esta- 
blish a trade with the Africans in the native pro- 
ductions of the country; they adopted active 
measures for cultivating the most profitable tro- 
pical produce; and, in order to discover new ar- 
ticles for commerce in the district of Sierra Leona 
and its vicinity, they engaged Mr A. Nordenskiold 
an able mineralogist, and Mr A. Afzelius an ex- 
cellent Botanist. The original settlement of the 
free blacks was again chosen as the most eligible 
situation for the colonial town, and great exertions 
were made to erect habitable huts before the com- 
mencement of the rainy season. But the exertions 
of the colonists, and the precautions of the direc- 
tors, in sending out frames of houses, materials 
for building, and various stores, were insufficient 
to prevent excessive indis position, which OCCASION» 
ed discontent and depression of spirits, suspend- 
ed labour and aggravated expence, nearly de- 
cimated the blacks, and carried off almost the 
half of the whites living on shore. The increased 
price of provis:ons and European goods, OCcasiois 
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ed by the Republican war, the unexpected steri- 


lity of the soil in the vicinity of the town, with 


the inefficiency of the original council of govern- 
ment, which occasioned great irregularity, prodi- 


gality, and waste, for some time retarded the pro- 


gress of the colony; but aſter Mr Clarkson, 


whose transactions with the Nova Scotians had 
given such universal satisfaction, was invested 
with the sole power, order and energy were re- 
stored, periodical reports, minutes of council, and 


journals, were regularly transmitted to the court 


? 


of directors, general harmony began to prevail, 


new plans of police were formed, the public works 
were rapidly advanced, and the natives began to 
divest themselves of suspicious fears, and view 


the improvements without apprehensions of jea- 


lousy. After the expiration of the office of Mr 
Clarkson, the. discontent in some degree revived, 
and the Nova Scotian blacks, irritated by the ap- 
prehended misconduct of some of the Company's 
Servants, exhibited indications of turbulence and 
disorder, and, at last, by means of delegates, pre- 
sented a spirited remonstrance to the court of di- 
rectors, complaining of the high price of the Com- 


pany's goods, and the low wages of labour, and 


that many of the promises made at their emigra- 

tion had never been fulfilled, © These disturbances 

were, with some difficulty, appeased, and the co- 

lony, emerging from its original obscurity, began 

to attract the notice of all the chiefs on the wes- 
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tern coast of Africa, and to receive ambassadors 
from nations situated at a great distance in the in- 
terior parts of the country, when its prosperity 
was interrupted by a deplorable reverse of fortune. 


On the 28th of September 1794, a French squa- 
dron suddenly appeared in the river, instigated 


with the hopes of obtaining an immense booty, by 


an American slave- captain, who imagined that he 


had been affronted by the governor; and, as the 
colony had been lulled into a fatal security by tlie 


_ declaration of the French convention, plundered 
and destroyed the colonial- town without meeting 


with any resistance. By this attack, the funds of 


the Company sustained an enormous loss, and the 
colony was again plunged into that calamitous si- 


tuation, which the deficiency of provisions and the 


want of proper shelter had occasioned ; but har- 

mony was effectually restored among the colonists, 
and, by the exertions of the company, their affairs 
were soon retrieved from these complicated disas- 
ters. The French squadron, which consisted 
chiefly of privateers, and had been fitted out against 
the English slave-factories on the coast, by inter- 


rupting the traffic in slaves, increased the influence 
of the colony, and promoted its commercial views. 


Soon after the restoration of the colony, in 


August 1792, Mr Nordenskiold the mineralogist, 


who had been emaciated with sickness before he 
sailed from England, and had afterwards suffered 


Severely from the climatc to which he was unac- 
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customed at Sierra Leona, anxious to fulfil his en- 


gagements with the Company, with too great pre- 


cipitation, before either his health was confirmed, 
or the rainy season terminated, resolves upon an 
expedition into the interior parts of the country, 
where he hoped to find an innocent hospitable peo- 


ple, among whom he might pursue his researches 


to his own satisfaction, and the emolument of his 
employers. Having obtained from the governor 
and council the most proper goods which the stores 
contained, for his disbursements on the journey, 


be proceeded up the river to Robanna, the island 
where king Naimbanna resided; and afterwards 
embarking in a sloop, commanded by a white 


slave- trader, sailed up the river Scassos. Having 
landed at the distance of 12 miles from Porto Logo, 
be attempted to proceed thither by land, but was 
robbed of all his goods on the journey. At Porto 


Logo, between 70 and 80 miles above Sierra Leo- 


na, he fell sick, and was conveyed in a canoe back 
to the colony, where he arrived feverish and deli. 
rious, and expired without being able to give any 
distinct account of the expedition. Mr Norden- 
skiold united undaunted resolution to indefatiga- 
ble application; approbation of the colonial scheme, 
and attachment to his favourite science, induced 


him to engage in his laborious researches without 


any stipulated salary; but to the excellent quali- 
ties of his mind, he did not add that caution which 


hazardous enterprises demand, that stupborn se- 
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renity of soul which accommodates itself to every 


situation; and thus the world was deprived of his 


-enquiries in a tract which had never been travers- 
ed by the enlightened and'scientific traveller. A- 
bout the same period, a voyage was made by the 
agents of the Company to che island of Bananas, 
'Camarancas river, and Plantain island; which | 
was successful in removing the prejudices which 


had been imbibed by the native chiefs, from the 


misrepresentations of the slave-traders; and pro- 
cured such information concerning the character 
and political relations of the African tribes as was 
necessary to direct the intercourse of the Colony. 

The principles, according to which the forma - 
tion of the colonial establishment at Sierra Leona 
was conducted, were so favourable to humanity, 
that its success may justify our surprise. Man- 


Eind have seldom seen so extensive 2 plan con- 
ducted upon purely benevolent views; and its 
ultimate success will be the fairest panegyric on 


human nature. The conduct of the directors ap- 
pears to have been uniformly regulated by the 
purest motives of benevolence and justice, what- 
ever ideas may be formed of the political expe- 
diency of their measures. Theirs was a situation 
of uncommon delicacy and difficulty, which re- 
quired sagacity to combine and harmonize dis- 
-cordant interests; penetration to discover latent 
resources; judgement to simplify complicated de- 
tails ; experience to seize the favourable oppor- 
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tunities of action, and activity to supply the exi- 
gencies of fortune. The maxims of legislation 
and policy, which statesmen have delivered, which 
historians have recorded, and which are bandied 
about by loquacious orators, with great appear. 


_ ance of sagacity, conld avail them little, Politi- 


cal science is rather personat than abstract, and 
the instruction derived from historical examples 


and political documents, is more apparent than 


real. Political bodies, hie chymieal cempesi- 
tions, change their nature essentially, with a tri- 
vial variation of their structure, or the arrange- 
ment of their component parts. Analogical rea- 
soning is always apt to induce error; at the same 


time, it is the only species which the science of 


politics admits, Different situations, complicat= 
ed precisely in the same manner, never occur ; for 


the political agent always changes, though the cir- 


cumstances. be entirely similar. The degree of 


suspension, or acceleration of the different wheels 
of the political machine, are seldom capable of be- 


ing adjusted by definite rules; and, as the -direo- 
tors have experienced inthe case of Mr Clarkson 
and his suecessors, the manner in which a thing 
is effected, is eommonly of more importance than 
the tendency of the transaetien itself. 80 great 
was the popularity of Mr Clarkson among the 
colomsts, that under his direction measures met 
with universal approbation, that would otherwise 


have been received with jealousy and distrust. 
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The obstacles which the directors had to encoun- 
ter, were such as originated from the character 


of the colonists, from the nature of the soil which 
they had to cultivate, and from the manners and 


and political relations of the nations with which 


the colony was connected. By the act of incor- 


poration, the Sierra Leona Company were em- 


powered to enact their particular regulations, ad- 


hering to the British constitution as the basis of 


their legislative measures. The leading feature 


of their institutions, was the introduction of an 
absolute equality between the black and white 


colonists, in respect of their rights and duties, 
whether personal or commercial, civil or religious. 
The interior regulations of the community, the 
connection of its different parts, which gives unity 


to the complicated machine, and enables it to act 


with vigour, and extend its influence, the œcono- 
mical system by which the tranquillity of the in- 
dividual is secured, and the public energy, instead 
of being wasted 1n intestine dissension, is directed 
to the confirmation of the common security and 
prosperity ; these are the vital principles of a co- 
lony, that, like the tendrils of a tree, not only 
support the present plant, but cause the future 
expansion of its branches. In order to introduce 
internal police into the colony, every ten house- 
Holders were instructed to chuse a tything-man, 
or petty constable, to be invested with the power 
of convoking the tything on emergencies ; and 
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every ten tything-men were required to chuse a 

hundred, or constable of a district, to consult in 
civil cases with the efficient government. The 
Sources of public revenue for defraying the cur- 
rent expences of government, and renumerating 
the founders of the colony, were appointed to be 
the product of quit-rents, and of a tax on the 
produce df the district ; the profits of lands re- 
served for the Company; and the advantages re. 
sulting from a trade in native produce with the 
marine and interior districts of Africa. The in- 
fancy of a colony, like that of an individual, is a 


state of want and imbecility, from which it is im- 


possible to predict either its future necessities or 
resources. The produce of a district by pastur- 
age or tillage, by fisheries, or mines, when its 
numbers are multiplied, can neither be ascertain- 
ed, nor the subsistence it is able to afford to the 


supernumerary hands employed in manufacturing 


its raw materials. In Sierra Leona, as in every 
infant colony, the expenditure has been very great, 
though not superior to what has occurred in other 


instances of colonization. Till the colony is able 


to support itself by its native produce, and also 
to create a stock of superfluous labour, this ex- 
pence is inevitable; it occurred in the formation 
of the settlement at the Cape of Good Hope, 
which, during the space of 60 years, was unable 
to support its own establishment. The directors, 
however, have never been induced by commer- 
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cial views to depart from the original principles 


of humanity upon which the establishment at 
Sierra Leona was founded. The white colonists, 
and the immediate servants of the Company, were 


Selected with great caution at their emigration ; 


yet, from attention to the culture of tropical pro- 
ductions, many persons habituated to the maxims 
of slavery in the West Indies, and contaminated 
by vicious habits, were hastily admitted. To 


this it may be presumed, that the secret efforts of 
slave merchants, and possessors of slaves, from 
whom the establishment narrowly escaped ruin 


at its commencement, did not fail to contribute. 
The infamous character of the original settlers, 
who consisted of negroes corrupted by every spe- 
eies of vice and dissipation, who added the mean- 


ness contracted by beggary to their other bad 
qualities; and females of the most profligate class 


of prostitutes, who complained of having been 


inveigled from England in a state of intoxication, 
to practise their iniquities more brutishly in the 


horrid country of Africa, presented the most for- 
midable obstacles both to the establishment of a 
regular system of policy, and to the introduction 


of civilized habits among the native tribes by 
whom they were surrounded. Men seldom change 
their character with their country; but the abi- 
lity of legislation consists in counteracting, by 
wise institutions, the force of vicious example, 
and exterminating from the infant mind the taunt 
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of infamy, which would otherwise descend to pos- 
terity. The character of the Nova Scotian blacks 
was free from the original defects of the first 
settlers, but marked by various striking peculi- 
arities. The combined effects of slavery, irregu- 
lar warfare, an emigration scarcely distinguishable 
from exile, and a second emigration, attended 
with sickness and hardships, on the general cha- 
racter of a body of predial slaves, who had eman- 

cipated themselves, could not fail to produce a 
harshness and bitterness of temper, a vehemence 


of disposition, easily affected by jealousy and sus- 


picion, a turbulence rude and contumelious, and 
an unreasonable tenacity of their most trifling 
rights, Deeply impressed with their own hard- 
ships, and little acquainted with the nature of 
civil rights, they were apt to confound the ine- 
vitable evils .of life with the mischievous ex- 
ertions of arbitrary power, the necessary co- 
ercions of society with the whips of slavery 
and the shackles of the family-despot. Desti- 
tute of parental and scholastic tuition, their mo- 
rals were left to the formation of accident, and 
their opinions to the direction of inevitable preju- 
dice. They were not, however, contaminated by 
the vices attending irregular marriage ; they were 


neither addicted todrunkenness nor swearing, which 


are almost understood to form an essential part of 
the military character; their veneration for the 
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Sabbath was extreme, and their religious deport. 
ment decent and serious. From the inaccuracy of 
their religious opinions, they were divided into a 
number of sects, to each of which preachers of 
their own number and persuasion were attached, 
who, relieving each other in succession, frequent. 


ly occupied the whole night in exhortation. One 


of these preachers compared the emancipation of 
the blacks, and their settlement in Sierra Leona, 


to the emancipation of the Hebrews from Egyp- 


tian slavery, and their settlement in Palestine. 


The comparison might have been extended to nu- 
merous particulars in their history and character. 


At the period of the emancipation of the Hebrews, 
they were degraded into one of the rudest tribes ; 
though irritated by abuse, their spirit was depres- 
sed by harsh and debasing servitude; their nation- 
al character was extinguished, and their minds e- 
nervated ; they were equally devoid of unanimity 
and confidence, of courage and public spirit. How 
different is this character, from that which the 
conquerors of Canada displayed ! The institution 
of public schools for the instruction of the chil- 
dren of the colonists and natives, and the introduc- 
tion of the Christian religion among the African 
tribes by Protestant missionaries, were measures 
which reflect great credit upon the directors. Had 
the learning and abilities of these missionaries 


borne any proportion to their zeal and enthusiasm, 


rational expectations might have been entertained 
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of the promulgation of the mild doctrines and pure 


morals of the religion of Jesus, the religion of uni- 


versal love and benevolence, that, without puzzling 
the understanding by intricate casuistry, prescribes 
to the simple mind an infallible rule of conduct of 
universal application, instead of the vague and un- 
certain dogmas of paganism, and the ferocious and 
intolerant prineiples which the law of Mahomet 


inculcates. Unfortunately, however, many of 


these missionaries were as intolerant as Mahome- 
tans, and bigotted as Pagans ; and, which was still 
more unlucky, much better acquainted with the 
peculiar tenets of their different sects than with 
the genuine principles, either of the religion which 


they intended to propagate, or of that which they 


proposed to confute. The incoherence of opinions 
in an established sect, is seldom a circumstance of 
much importance; for where a small degree of 
enthusiasm prevails, the most discordant doctrines 
are soon believed to be perfectly consistent. But, 


in the propagation of opinions, systematical con- 


sistency is of some importance, especially where 
discrepancy and contradiction are to be urged as 
the principal objections to doctrines already re- 
ceived. One of the sage instructors sent to Sierra 
Leona, is said to have commenced his mission with 
2 spirited sermon in the English language, to a 
congregation of natives, who did not understand a 
word that he uttered, -an attempt as absurd as if 
ae had endeavoured to enlighten a blind man by 
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holding a candle to his eyes, unless he expected to 
receive from the Spirit of God the power of 
speaking i in unknown languages. The Spaniards, 
it is true, in South America, seem to have believ- 


ed that their language was universally understood. 


The first discoverers of Yucatan enquired the 


name of the country, from an Indian whom they 


met, who being as little versed in Spanish as they 
were in the Indian language, replied Tectetan, Tec- 
tetan,—T do not understand you, with which an- 
swer the Spaniards were perfectly satisfied, and 
the response of the Indian was converted into Ju- 
catan in their pronunciation. The name of Peru 
is said to have had a similar origin; but the Spa- 
niards did not proceed to so great an absurdity as 
to preach a sermon to the Indians in a language of 
which they had never heard before. The supe- 
xior excellence of the Christian religion, and its 
obvious practical application, has been generally 
admitted by rude tribes, who have been far from 
conceding the same authority to the characteristic 
tenets of certain denominations of Christians. The 
indians of Virginia affirmed, that the God of the 
Christians as far exceeded Okee, the Virginian 
Deity, as che English guns and pistols exceeded 
their bows and arrows. The doctrine of the eter- 
nal damnation of the tribes that never heard of the 
Christian religion, a doctrine which is much more 
explicitly revealed 1n divers Creeds and Confes- 
ci0ns of Faith, than in the sacsed Scriptures, has 
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always proved an invincible obstacle to the pros 
pagation of the Romish tenets in Africa, The 
Whidanese made this declaration to an Augustin 
friar, who attempted their conversion. We are 
« not better than our ancestors, and, if they must 
« burn, patience, we will comfort ourselves with 
& them as well as we can.” There is, perhaps, 
no danger lest any of the native Africans should 
obtain such an education at Sierra Leona, as the 
gon of an Indian cacique received from the Spa- 


niards; who told his relations, that, at his return, 


requested to know what he had learned. Since 
“% have been a Christian, I have learned to 
« gwear by the Name of God, by the Cross, 
« and by the words of the Holy Gospel :—I 
have learned to game, and lie, and dissemble 
„like the Christians :—I have learned to wear 
« a sword by my side to fight in my quarrels : 
« —and now I want nothing in order to resem- 
© ble them completely, but a mistress, which I 
« intend to take as soon as possible.“ Such an 
education as this, the young African chiefs, who 
have been brought to Liverpool, have too fre- 
quently received from the Christians who have 
directed their tuition. Such an education as this 
they will not receive at Sierra Leona; but, will 
no doctrines be inculcated, which ignorance may 
misconceive, or weakness misinterpret, for the re- 
taxation of morals and the palliation of crimes ? 
it is incumbent on all who engage in the religious 
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instruction of the Africans, to consider, that the 
essence of their native religions consists in cere- 
mony, and abstinence from prohibited food, Ne- 
gligence, 1 in respect of prohibited meat and drink, 

is the only inexpiable offence among the Africans; 

but murder, adultery, theft, and erimes of a simi- 
lar species, are only accounted venial faults, which 
are all expiable with money, and imply no moral 
deformity. An intelligent instructor will find no 
difficulty in conveying to the rudest understand- 
ings, ideas much more abstract than any which 
true religion requires ; but if he bewilder the 


minds of his proselytes by terms and phrases, to 


which they are able to affix no definite ideas, he 
risks every thing that he has gained, and his con- 


verts, taught to distrust their own understandings, 


will lose the capacity of distinguishing truth, and 
adhere to the doctrines, or rather to the name, of 
every enthusiast, who can impress their minds 
with glowing admiration. 

The inconvemiences which the colonists of Sierra 
Leona had to encounter from the nature of the 
country, were rather such as are incident to the 
cultivation of waste land, covered with woods and 
interspersed with swamps, than resulting from 


any peculiar sterility of the soil, or malignity ot 


the climate. The climate became more salubri- 
ous with the progress of cultivation, as the colo- 
nists became accustomed to the ardour of the me- 
ridian sun, the sudden changes to cold in the even- 
ing, the damps and dews of the night, and the hea- 
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vy rains of the wet season. If to the putrid ef- 
fluvia of woods, marshes, and swampy beds of ri- 
vers, we add unwholesome and scanty food, bad 
lodgings and bad clothing, exposure, to damps, 


dews, and rains, inattention to cleanliness, and in- 
toxication with bad spirits, we may easily account 
for the mortality subsequent to the settlement of 


various colonies which have afterwards proved ex- 


tremely salubrious; as Canada, New England, Vir- 


ginia, West Florida, Jamaica, Surinam, and Cay- 


enne. 
The name Sierra Lo or the mountain of 
lions, was originally applied by the Portugueze 


to the mountainous region which lies on the south 
of the great river Sierra Leona, often denominat- 
ed Tagrin and Mitomba. The term was after- 


wards extended by navigators and geographers to 
all the coast between Rio Sestos and Cape Verga, 


at the distance of seven leagues from Rio Nunez. 
Rio Nunez lies in 10%. 21”. N. Lat. and Cape 
Sierra Leona in 89. 120. N. Lat. On the north 


side of Sierra Leona river, the land is low, level, 


extremely fertile, especially in rice, and denomi- 
nated Bulam, the lou land; but on the south it is 


termed Burri, and rises in mountains of a bold 

elevation, which tower behind each other in suc- 

cess1ve ridges, clothed in perpetual verdure, where 

the variegated foliage of the trees is still more di- 

versified by the shades of the unequal projecting 

zummits of the hills. The slopes of the inferior 
7 3 
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hills, covered with underwood and rank weeds,. 
and resembling pasture grounds, have the appear- 
ance of a high degree of cultivation. The sea- 
coast is generally a low swamp, covered with 
lofty mangroves, intersected with innumerable 
little creeks. The shore on both sides of the 
river is skirted with a white sandy beacli, edged 
with groves of palms, which at a distance seem 
to float on the waving surface of the water, while 
red projecting cliffs, at intervals, break the uni- 
formity of the scene. Receding from the shore, 
a boggy plain commences, covered with a thin 
sward, on which grow a few straggling ebon trees. 
without underwood. These plains are-overflow-. 


ed by the sea, at the vernal and autumnal equi- 


nox, when the peninsula of Sierra Leona is insu- 


lated. After the waters retire, when the crust 
of mud, left by the inundation, is hardened by the 
heat of the sun, it is dissolved in large earthen 


pots of water to produce salt, which is copiously 
extracted. The soil varies according to its situa- 


tion; in the level grounds, a strong loam, or stiff 
clay, but stony in the high lands. In Sierra Leo-. 
na, as well as in otirer plates of Africa, a sapona- 


ceous white earth, so uncttious that it dissolves 


like butter, is found, with which the Negroes 
white-wash their houses, and which they eat with 
their rice. This practice is not attended with in- 
jury in Africa, but, in the West Indies, where a 
yellow ockreous earth is used as a substitute, free. 
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quently occasions their death. As the cultivated 
grounds are fallow six years in seven, they are al- 
ways overgrown with anderwood during the in- 
terval. They are interspersed with $avannahs, 
where the Guinea-grass grows ko an amazing 
height, and feeds, while it conceals, vast numbers 
of deer, buffaloes, and elephants, above which the 
enormous serpents named fenner, which are oſten 
so large as to swallow a buffaloe, are scen' rearing 
their heads, and looking round for prey. Rice, 
millet, maize, potatoes, eddies, yams, cassada, and 
many other esculent roots and vegetables, are rais- 
ed in great profusion. The rice is of two spe- 
cies ; one which, like that of Carolina, grows in 
the moist swampy grounds, and another of a red- 
dish husk, with a beautiful white grain, which 
thrives in the dry soil of elevated or sloping lands, 
and is more nutritive, though less productive than 
the marsh- rice. In some places of the coast, the 
natives have three rice harvests in the year; one 
crop from the high grounds and two from tlie 
plains, which they overflow. Of the cassuda, tlie 
sweet or harmless species, (Tatropha g. foliis 1 — 
matis, lobis incertis, radice oblonga, funiculo vali- 
do per centrum ducto, carne nivea) is chiefly cul-- 
tivated. In the West Indies, another Species, the- 
root of which contains a deleterious juice, the ef- 
fects of which may, however, be removed by mint 
. water, and salt of wormwood, (Iatropha 4. foliis 
- palmatis pentadactylibus, lobis lanceolatis, levi- 
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bus, integerrimis, radice conico-oblonga, carne 
Sublactea) is frequently used. The Mollugo, or 
African chickweed, which produces a small bean 


that serves the natives for food in times of scarct- 


ty, grows in such quantities, that, during the rains, 
or after a flood, it covers the shores, and over- 


Spreads spaces of several acres, many leagues at 


sea. Most of the West Indian tropical fruits, as 


. . pine-apples, oranges, limes, plantains, bananas, 


pears, and plumbs, are produced in great perfec- 


tion. Guavas, tamarinds, cashew, and kola-trees, 
thrive extremely, as well as the palm and cocoa. 
Numerous gum and spice-trees grow in the fo- 


rests, wild vines bear luxuriantly, but their grapes 
are acrid from the want of cultivation; the wild- 
fig attains the size of an oak, but its fruit is small, 
and generally destroyed by the ants. Castor- 
nuts spring spontaneously every where, and its 
leaves are useful for bruises. The kola-tree re- 


sembles the walnut, and seems to be the same 


with the gooroo. The nut resembles Peruvian 
bark in its, taste and qualities. Various species 
of the red and black-pepper, as well as the Mala- 
guetta, or grains of Paradise, with ginger and nut- 
meg, are also produced; and the coffee- plant, and. a 
very large species of nutmeg, have been brought 
from the interior parts of the country. The su- 
gar-cane, and different kinds of cotton, are the 


spontaneous productions of the soil. Of cotton, 
there are particularly three species; one of which 
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3s of a tawny or nankeen colour, one is perfectly 


white, and another is pink. or pale red, and parts 


with the seeds so freely, that it may be spun with 
almost no preparation. Excellent ropes are form- 
ed of a species of aloe or silky grass. Indigo, of 
the best quality, grows wild, and 1s used by the 
natives. The Portugueze, when they settled in 


Sierra Leona, had extensive indigo-works in se- 


veral places, the ruins of which still remain. The 


natives of Rio Pongos make a very strong species 


of beer from the root ningee, which grows to the 
size of a man's leg, and the length of three or four 
feet. When raw, it is extremely acrid, and like 
asbestos, is little altered by fire. The loadstone 
is found in the high lands of Sierra Leona ; and in 
the interior country towards the south, a white 
malleable iron is smelted and refined by the Ne- 
groes, who, on the Grain Coast, are very dextrous 
artificers 3 in metals. 

Various species of wild beasts inhabit che 
mountains; as lions, leopards, hyænas, elephants, 
buffaloes, wild-boars, and deer. There are innu- 


merable kinds of monkeys, and, among the rest, 


the japanzee or chimpanzee, which resembles man 
even more than the ourang-outang, and builds 
huts for the female and young, on the outside of 
which the male lies to keep guard. These ant 
mals, the Negroes call cursed men, who could 
Speak, if they were not afraid of being forced to 
labour. There are innumerable species of snakes, 
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the most remarkable of which are the 5:7 ayacks 44 
moofong and the tennee. The first, of a pale green 
colour with black spots, about a foot in length; 
and as thick as a man's finger, possesses the power 
of ejecting a subtle vapour into the eyes of any a- 
nimal that approaches within the distance- of two 
or three feet, which instantly occasions incurable 
blindness, and extreme pain, for several days. The 
tennee, which grows to an enormous size, Some- 
times above 50 feet long, is of the same genus as 
the anaconda of Ceylon, and the boa of Guinea. 
The colour of the back is dark-grey, with obscure 
yellowish lines, that of the belly is somewhat 


lighter and spotted. It lurks in marshes and sa- 


vannahs, writhed 1n spiral curls, which include a 
circumference of five or six feet diameter, and ap- 
pear at a great distance like the brink of a well. 
Over these it rears its head with part of its body, 
and remaining immoveable like the mast of a ves- 
sel, waits till an animal approach within reach, 
and darts upon it, while the circumvolutions of 
the tail act with the force of a strong spring. As 
the teeth are turned inward like hooks; the strug- 
gles of the animal to escape only fix them the 
deeper ; and, if the animal be large, by twisting its 
tail around it, the monster crushes all his bones, 
and swallows it without mastication, after it is lu- 
bricated with saliva. Till the process of diges- 
tion is finished, the tennes remains as lifeless as a 
log, and, in this situation, is often devoured by the 
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ants, that enter its mouth, ears, and nose, and 


quickly leave nothing but the skeleton of the mon- 


ster. The ants, however, are the most formida- 
ble and destructive enemies of man. Their dif- 
ferent species are extremely numerous, from an 
inch in length to a size that is almost impercep- 
tible by the naked eye. They burst from their 
nests in innumerable myriads, and destroying e- 
very thing on the face of the earth, and to a consi- 
derable depth under its surface, often oblige the 
natives to desert their habitations, while nothing 
can escape their rage but the metals, and nothing 
can divert them from their course, but large fires 
or deep waters ;—nay, they often extinguish fires 
by their numbers, and form bridges of the dead 
bodies of the swarm, over shallow waters which 
impede their route. Some species build their 


nests on the trunks and branches of trees, and are 


denominated bug- a-bugs, or termites ; Some erect 


round pyramids of a rich clay, which becomes ex- 


cessively hard and admits of a smooth surface, to 
the height of 8 or 10 feet, with the same extent 
of base. The interior of these pyramids consists 
of little galleries interwoven in the manner of a 
labyrinth, corresponding to a small opening which 
gives egress and regress to the insects which inha- 
bit it. These are shaped like common ants, but 
their limbs are not 80 distinctly defined; they are 
softer, fuller, and, as it were, of an unctuous na- 
ture. Another species burrow in the ground, and 
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only make themselves known by small cylindrical 


galleries, of the thickness of a goose-quill, which 


they erect against the bodies they design to attack. 


Their bite causes excruciating pain; and their 


constitution is so strong, that vinegar or spirituous 
Lquors have no effect upon them. After the ants, 
the musketoes are the most troublesome animals. 


They exist in immense swarms, and will some- 


times cover a man all over, clustering like a hive 
of bees. This the English sailors, who first vi- 
sited these casts, denominated a uit of African 
clothes. Mr Seffstrom of Sweden has discovered, 
that a small quantity of camphor, strewed on a 
burning coal, immediately destroys every insect 
that comes within the reach of its effluvia. This 
invention might be extremely useful at Sierra Leo- 
na. In this country, as in most parts of Guinea, 
a species of monstrous spiders exist, as large as 


the land- crab, and said to be venemous. Their | 


backs and their legs, which are as long as the fin- 
ger of a man, and proportionably thick, are cover- 
ed with a fine. mouse-coloured hair. The sand- 
fleas are extremely numerous, especially in the 


huts that are built on a sandy-soll. They are se 
small that they can: only be perceived by their 
numbers, and do not bite hard, but produce an in- 


tolerable prickling on the surface of the skin. A- 
long the coast of Sierra Leona, the spermacete- 
whale, and other species, are numerous. They 
abound on most of the African coasts, and are 
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often of a prodigious size. Adanson relates, 
that he saw some about 160 feet long. On the 
coasts of Congo and Angola, the Portugueze car- 
ry on a considerable whale-fishery. In the river 
vierra Leona there are yarious kinds of excellent 
fish, but it swarms with sharks and alligators, 
which, according to Mr Afzelius, are of a non- 
descript species, 10 or 12 feet in length. Their 
gall is reckoned the most deadly poison ; and, as 
the natives use it to poison their arrows, the per- 
son who kills an alligator is obliged to prove, by 
two witnesses, that he emptied the gall in their 
presence. The Jaaja, or Mangrove, (Palestuvier, 
French, Mangelaer, Dutch) abounds in marshy 
grounds, and often line the shores of lakes and ri- 
vers, as well as of the sea. It i is seldom more 
than 50 feet high; the leaves resemble the Euro- 
pean laurel, and preserve their verdure through - 
the year. From the lowest branches issue roots, 
which, hanging down to the water, penetrate the 
earth, and propagate from space to Space, so that 
the branches of one trunk often extend many fur- 
longs. These boughs resemble arcades from 5 to 
10 feet high, which Support the body of the tree, 
and are so closely intertwisted, that they form a 
natural trans parent terrace of such solidity, that 
2 person may walk along from one to another. 
While the inferior boughs form an irregular pave- 
ment, those above form a pleasant shade, and o- 
thers, in the middle, twisted irregularly, serve for 
2 
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Seats, where a person may eat the oysters which 
every where cling to the lower branches on the 
spot where they grow. The Sierra Leona river 


bears the name of the Mitomba, to the distance of 


30 leagues from its mouth. Its course has never 
been accurately explored, though the Portugueze 
Mulattoes, in the last century, often ascended far 
into the interior country to trade in slaves and the 
cola- nut. A Negro gravely assured Barbot that 
its source was in Barbary, because he had ascend- 
ed till he saw the Moors. To this inland trade, 
it is extremely probable that the colonists of Sier- 


ra Leona will succeed, when they have extended 


their connections with the princes of the interior. 
The merchants of Fezzan, who are in possession 
of this trade, are subjected to the complicated dis- 
advantages of a land- carriage of 3000 miles, of a 
high price, and an inferior quality of the goods 
they purchase in Barbary, and of the severe ex- 
actions which the despotic governments of that 
country, impose. These goods the Sierra Leonese 


may obtain at prime cost, of a superior quality, 


and transport to the same countries by a journey 


of 500 miles, through districts where the ancient 


barbarism of the natives is tempered by the cour- 
tesy of commerce, and where the intolerance of 
the Mahometan is softened by the mildness of the 
Negro character. 
I be population of the country 1 near Sierra . 
na bears no proportion to the extent of the terri- 
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tory or the quality of the soil. The country is 


divided into little independent states, which have 


no law but custom, and no policy, but to preserve 
their independence, and which are headed, rather 
than governed, by elective chiefs, that resemble 
our mayors in the nature of their power. These 
chiefs are generally chosen from their riches, and 
govern rather by chicane than force, and rather by 
force than justice. By increasing the number of 
his slaves, the chief acquires no internal, and little 
relative power; for, as domestic slaves form a 
part of the community, the other members are 
careful to acquaint them with their interest, which 
is never to aggrandise their master. As the li-- 
berty of the people is precarious, it is guarded 
with jealousy; as the customs of the country are 
the only protection of the individual, they are 


scrupulously supported, however ridiculous or 


bad. Domestic slavery prevails to such a degree, 
that, in many places, three-fourths of the natives 
are slaves. Though the customs of the country 
prohibit the master from selling, without accus- 
ing of a crime, those who are born his slaves, or 
who are domesticated by continuing twelve months 
in his possession; yet this practice does not fail 
to produce the natural effects of slavery,—depres- 
sion of spirits and degeneracy of form. . Occasion- 
al enormities are extremely common, and, in 178 5, 
produced a general insurrection among the Man- 
dingoes. The slaves attacked their masters, when 
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the greater part of the warriors were absent on an 
expedition, massacred numbers, set fire to the ripe 


fice, blockaded the towns, and obliged their ty- 
rants to sue for peace. This political constitution 


of the country, this mutual jealousy and insecuri- 


ty of intercourse between the different states, great- 
ty: impeded the colonists in their attempts to ex- 
tend their connections with the native chiefs, The 
extensive influence of the slave-factories at first 
excited a general prejudice in the minds of the na- 
tives, who were taught that the colonists would 
encourage slaves to desert their masters, that they 
would abolish the customs of Africa, that they 
would deprive the chiefs of their power, and af- 
terwards of the territories. Their tenacity of 


their customs in the most trivial circumstances, 


presents a formidable obstacle to the introduction 


of civilization among the Negroes. Custom re- 


quires the rice to be cut 6 or 8 inches below the 
ear, I, 2, or 3 stalks at a time, according as they 
grow within the grasp of the knife and the right 
thumb. These stalks are transferred leisurely 
into the right hand, till it is almost full, when 
they are tied like a nosegay and put into a basket. 
When Dr Smeathman, who wished to save the 

straw for thatch, showed them the English mode 
of reaping, they disregarded his information, and 


obliged him to compel them to adopt it. The 


Doctor was informed by a chief, that such an in- 
novation would have cost an African his life, as 
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he would have been accused of designing to over- 
turn the customs, and obliged to drink the red wa- 
ter, which seldom fails to find the culprit guilty. 
As domestic slavery, and the traffic in slaves, con- 
stitute such an extensive and profitable branch of. 
these customs, it is not remarkable that many 
chiefs have retained them with pecuhar tenacity. 
Notwithstanding these original prejudices, the in- 
fluence of the colony was so considerable, that, in 
the beginning of 1794, few slaves had been pur- 
chased for the space of a year between Cape Monte 
and Cape Verga, and extensive plantations of rice 
were commenced in the Suzee and Mandingo 
countries. On this occasion the governor and 
council attempted to ascertain the truth of that 
fact, which has been alledged in defence of the 
slave- trade, I hat refused slaves are put to death by- 
the natives, but they were informed that none were. 
put to death except for crimes or in war. A 
chief from Port Logo, being asked if refused slaves 
were killed, answered, No, never in Port Logo, 
% e carry them home and make them work.“ 
But will they not run away? If they do, we 
« can't help that, we can't kill them. If a man 
« js too old to sell, he is too old to do you harm; 
« what should you kill him for?“ Did you e- 
ver see any refused slaves killed? © No, I am 
« an old man, but I never saw that; if they do 
that in another country, I don't know that.” 
From Sierra Leona to Rio Nunez, the coast is 
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flat, and inhabited by various communities of Bul- 
lams, Timmaneys, Bagoes, Suzees, Nalloes, and 
Mandingoes, whose territories intersect each other, 

whose boundaries vary with their power, and are 
never exactly defined. The Bullams, Timmaneys, 


and Bagoes, are stout, active, and tall men, of a good 


black colour, straight limbs, and pleasing features. 
The Timmaneys are remarkable for an open in- 
genuous countenance, and many of their women 
are extremely handsome. These tribes, with the 
Suzees, shave while young, but suffer their beards. 


to grow when they acquire a silver hue. The 
Suzees are of a yellowish hue, but inferior in per- 


son to the former tribes, as they have thick lips 


8 and flatter noses. Their language is soft, and a- 


bounding in vowels. and labial sounds, and seems 
to be the radical of the Bagoe, Bullam, and Tim- 
maney dialects. The Suzees are supposed to have 
emigrated originally from the interior kingdom of 


Soosandoo intermediate to Manding, Bambarra,. 


and Tombuctoo. The Nalloes are settled upon 


the southern bank of the Rio Nunez. They are 
very ingenious in the manufacture of cotton-cloth, 
which they sell to their more southern neigh-- 


hours. These appear to be the Nyalas, who were 


deseribed to Mr Watt as © a particular tribe of 
« Mandingoes, great travellers, respected by all 
ce the nations of Africa, orators so excellent, that 
« they are employed as speakers in embassies, 
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at their words, who pass between contending ar- 
ce mies, who defer the battle till they have pas- 
ce ged. Of this relation, probably the only ac- 
curate circumstance is, that they are excellent 


workers in leather, and that the artificers termed 


Gaungays, are generally of this nation. This a- 
grees with the opinion of Mr Park, who imagin- 
ed that the interpreter of Mr Watt had either mis- 
understood the relation, or been misinformed. 
The Bullams, Timmaneys, and Bagoes, acknow- + 
ledge no superior power; but the Suzees and 
Mandingoes, though more numerous, do homage 
to the king of the Foulahs. The Mandingoes are 
a tall slender race, of an indifferent black colour, 
and eyes remarkably small, who wear their beards 
like the Jews of Europe. In disposition they are 
equally credulous and inquisitive, polite in their 
address, though warm and impetuous when irri- 
tated ; their tempers axe so gay and lively, that 

they will dance for 24 hours successively to the 
drum or balafou. The women are lively and a- 
greeable, and the men active, strong, and capable 
of enduring great labour. They are commonly 
considered by the whites as an indolent and inac- 
tive race, though no nation exhibits greater exer- 
tion when occasion requires. They subsist en- 
tirely by their labour, but have no inducement to 
extensive cultivation of their fields, as they can 


find no market for their superfluous produce. 


When unoccupied in agriculture, the men em- 
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ploy themselves in hunting, and are such dexter- 
ous marksmen, either with musquets or with 
bows and arrows, that they strike a lizard on a 


tree, or any small object at a great distance. In 


the vicinity of rivers, they employ themselves in 
fishing with nets of cotton, or wicker-baskets. 
The women spin, and the men weave, the cotton- 
cloth of which their dresses are composed. The 
cotton is prepared for spinning, by. rolling it with 
an iron spindle upon a smooth stone or board; the 
thread is coarse and well twisted, but the loom is 
so small and narrow, that the web is only about 
4 inches broad. This cloth the women dye of a 


rich indelible blue with a purple gloss, with the 


leaves of indigo, pounded fresh, or dried and pow- 
dered, and mixed with a strong ley of wood-ashes. 
Weaving, sewing, and dyeing, are practised indis- 
criminately, and not reckoned distinct professions, 
like the manufactures of leather and iron. The 
manufacturers of leather, termed Kanankeas or 
Gaungays, separate the hair, by steeping the hides. 
in a mixture of wood-ashes and water, and use the 
pounded leaves of the tree goo, as an astringent. 
They dye the skins of sheep and goats, red, with. 
powdered millet stalks, and yellow with the root: 
of an herb. The manufacturers of iron, smelt 
that metal in such quantities in the interior dis- 


tricts, that it becomes an article of commerce; 
and, though it is hard and brittle, form their wea- 
pons, instruments, and tools, with considerable in- 
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genuity. In smelting gold, they use an alkaline 
salt, obtained from a ley of burnt corn stalks, e- 
vaporated to dryness. Of the gold they form 


wire, and various ornaments for the women. In 


making baskets, hats, and other articles, of rushes 
and the fibres of cane, they are extremely skilful. 

The Mandingoes are the most numerous race 
of Negroes in all the maritime regions between 
Cape Monte and the river Gambia, in the coun- 
tries which extend far into the interior on both 
sides of the Gambia, and, in short, through the 
western quarter of the continent of Africa. They 
form the bulk of the population, even in many 
kingdoms, where the Foulahs are in possession of 
the sovereign power. In the character of travel- 


ling merchants and instructors of youth, they have 


insinuated; themselves into all the Negro coun- 
tries, where they are distinguished by wearing a 
red or white cotton cap and sandals. The Man- 
dingo marabouts, who have learned to read and 
write Arabic, and who profess Mahometanism, 
visit the Pagan tribes, and erect schools in the vil- 
lages, where the youth are instructed gratis; and, 
by the appearance of sanctity which they assume, 
the power of counteracting magic, to which they 
lay claim, their abstinence from strong liquors, 
and indulgence for the national foibles of the peo- 
ple among whom they reside, acquire an influence 


which is equally powerful and extensive. In the 


most of the Negro towns a Mandingo resides, who 
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\ 


is termed the bootman, without whose advice no- 


thing of any importance is transacted. In almost 
every district of the interior, troops of Mandingo 


merchants occur, who, in their manners and ha- 


bits resemble the mercantile Arabs. As the ideas 
of men are unfolded in proportion to the variety 
of objects presented to the senses, which, if not ac- 


curately, are at least hastily and tacitly compared 


by the mind, the intellectual powers of the Man- 


dingoes are developed by the active exertions 


which these occupations require. In consequence 


of this, the Mandingo language is more copious, 


more refined and polite in its phraseology, than 


those which are spoken by the other Negro 


tribes; it is the language of commerce, with little 


exception understood through all the western 


quarter, of Africa, and reported to be spoken 
the banks of the Niger beyond Tombuctoo ; + 


ter the Arabic, which contains the learning of 


books and religion, it 1s the learned language of 


Africa, and contains innumerable traditionary 
tales, fables, apologues, and songs. The Mandin- 
goes derive their name from the interior state of 
Manding, whence they trace their origin. Man- 


ding lies in the most elevated track of north A- 


frica, about the sources of the three great rivers, 
the Senegal, the Gambia, and the Niger, and is 
surrounded by the regions of Kaarta, Bambarra, 
Jallonkadoo, and Foolacloo. Kamaliah, one of its 
towns, visited by Mr Park, lies in 12* 46” N. Lat. 
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227 miles from Sego in Bambarra, and 1 54 miles 
from Jarra in Ludamar. Though Manding hes 
in such a high level, and abounds in gold, the 
country is neither mountainous nor barren. The 
government, in this parent state of the Mandin- 
goes, is an imperfect species of aristocratical re- 
publicanism, though the monarchical form is a- 
dopted in the Mandingo districts, on the banks of 
the Gambia, and along the coast. In these states 
the power of the chief is controuled by a council 


of elders or principal men, without whose consent 
he can neither declare war nor conclude peace. 


As the Mandingoes are more intelligent than the 
other native tribes, except the Foulahs, and the 
islanders of Fernando Po in the gulph of Benin; 
an account of their institutions, customs, and opi- 


nions, will include a general outline of the Negro 


character. As the natural wants of man are li- 


mited by his constitution, and as his artificial de- 


sires can only arise from the modification or com- 


bination of his natural wants, his resources admit 


of little variation, and are always determined. by 
the situation in which he is placed. As the cor- 
poreal and intellectual powers of man are similar 
in their operation, though different in the degrees 


of energy, he forms the same kind of hunter or 


warrior, in the rudest stages of his being, the same 
kind of shepherd or cultivator of the ground, in a 
state of greater civilization. Thus, among the 
Negroes, a general uniformity prevails in their 
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dress, in the structure of their habitations, in the 
form of their domestic utensils and instruments of 
war, as well as in their domestic and political co. 
nomy, their amusements, their occupations, their 
marriage and funeral ceremonies. Among the 
Mandingoes, the dress of both sexes is formed of 
cotton- cloth manufactured by themselves; that of 
the men consists of a loose shirt or frock with 
wide sleeves, drawers which reach the middle of 
the leg, a cap, and sandals, with two large straight 
Knives hung in a sheath on the right thigh, one of 


which is for eating, and the other for fighting, si- 


milar to the patow-patows of the Sandwich island- 
ers, or the snicka-snees of the whale-fishers. The 
dress of the women consists of two pieces of cloth, 
each, of which is about 6 feet long and three 
broad ; the one is wrapt round the waist, and 
hangs down to the ancles, and the other .is thrown 
negligently over the shoulders. In dressing their 
hair, the women of different nations adhere to the 
national mode, in the position and nature of their 
ornaments. The structure of their houses con- 
sists of a circular mud-wall about 4 feet high, 
with a conical bamboo- roof thatched with grass. 
A bed formed of a hurdle of canes, placed upon 
upright stakes, and covered with a bullock's skin 
or mat, a few wooden bowls, calabashes, and ear- 
then pots for dressing food, with one or two wood- 
en stools, compose the furniture of their houses. 
As separate apartments would be extremely in- 
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convenient, from the structure of the African hous- 
es, where there is a plurality of wives, each has'a 
hut appropriated to herself, and those belonging 
to the same family are surrounded by a fence 
formed of bamboo wicker- work. A number of 
these inclosures, with intermediate passages, and 
without regular arrangement, form a town, which 
has commonly some resemblance to a number of 
large ant-hills. In most of the Mandingo towns, 
there are two public buildings, the mm755ura, or 
mosque, where public prayers are offered, and the 
bentang, a large stage of interwoven bamboos, e- 
rected under a spreading tree, where public affairs 
are transacted, and where the indolent assemble to 
smoke their pipes and hear neus. In every vil- 
lage there is a magistrate called the hard, who 
prese rves public order, levies the duties on mer- 


chants, and presides at the palavers, or courts of 


the elders, where justice is administered. At 
these courts, civil questions are debated, witnesses 
examined, and decisions pronounced according to 
the customs of their fathers, Where Mahome- 
tanism is generally received, the Koran is the rule 


of decision, or, where that is not sufficiently expli- 


cit, a commentary, termed the Al Sharra, which 
contains a digest of civil and criminal Mahometan - 
laws. Those Mahometan Negroes, who have made 


the laws of the prophet their peculiar study, are 


retained in causes as professional advocates, and 


exhibit great dexterity in puzzling the judges. 
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The conjugal affection among the Mandin goes, on 


account of the prevalent practice of polygamy, is 
seldom refined beyond mere animal appetite. Of the 


complicated evils that result from the system of do- 


mestic slavery, this is not the least pernicious. As 
the custom of their ancestors, whom the vulgar of 


every nation reckon wiser than themselves, pre- 


serves various traits of the original form of go- 


vernment among mankind, the despotism of the 
heads of families, it allows parents to sell their 
children, in order to relieve their own necessities; 


in cases uncommonly disastrous, as captivity or 


famine, The women, who are always dependent 
and always injured, are always slaves, whether of 


their fathers, brothers, or husbands. The hus- 
band who obtains a wife, acquires a Servant, and 


the father, who resigns his daughter to a husband, 


loses the property of a valuable slave. Hence no 


person is willing to resign his daughter without 
an equivalent ; and hence, too, the husband. 1s 
anxious to recover this equivalent by the personal 
labour of his wife ; or, rather, of that procreating 
animal he has purchased. Among the Mandin- 
goes, and the greater part of the African tribes, 1t 
is reckoned quite unnecessary for a lover to make 
any overtures to his intended bride : as the com- 
mon price of a wife is about the value of two 
slaves, he bargains with her parents, who, if they 
agree, eat a few Zola-nats to ratify. the contract; 
and, if the damsel refuses to assent, she must re- 
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main without a husband; for, if she is given to 
another, the lover is authorized, by the ancient 
custom, to seize her for a slave. Among the 
tribes of Sierra Leona, particularly the Suzees, 
their marriages are often contracted in the infan- 
cy of the females, and frequently as soon as they 
are born. On the day of marriage, the bride 1s 
conducted with great parade to the house of the 


| bridegroom, who is careful to station relays of 


people, with liquor and refreshments, along the 
road, as the attendants of the bride refuse to ad- 
vance whenever the supplies fail. When they 
approach the house, the bride is covered with & 
robe of white cotton from head to foot, as, after 
this, no man 1s allowed to see her face, before 
consummation ; and is carried on the back of a 
woman to the house of her husband, while mats 
are spread along the path, that the feet of the per- 
son who carries her may not touch the ground. 


The matrons then place themselves round her in 


a circle, and give her a series of instructions con- 
cerning her future conduct in life. The young 
girls entertain the company with dances and songs, 
more remarkable for gaiety than decency, and the 
validity of the marriage is established by the ex- 
hibition of the signs of virginity, according to the 
Mosaic institutions; a custom that seems to have 
originated from the practice of cheapening and 
buying their wives. As a man is only limited 
in purchasing slaves, by his ability to maintain 
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them, no woman, who has herself been purchased, 
can ever have any power to restrain her husband 


in forming bargains, or any right to restrict his 
taste for variety. Adultery in the husband, ac- 
cording to the law of ancient custom, can only oc- 
cur when he infringes the property of another; 
and, by a still more ancient law, that of common 
Sense, adultery in the wife can never constitute a 
crime, where polygamy is allowed, whatever po- 
sitive institutions may determine. In Sierra Leo- 
na, the natural sense of injustice often bursts the 
barriers of arbitrary restriction, and as the manu- 


Aacture of locks, bolts, and bars, those guardians 


of female chastity, has not attained perfection in 
that country, and the law of force cannot be al. 
ways conyemently executed, the husband is fre- 
quently obliged to connive at the inſidelities of his 


spouses, and admit their connections with their 


cicisbeos. The Mandingo wives, in such cases, 
seldom attempt to impose a spurious offspring 
upon their husbands, but declare, before they are 
delivered, who is the father of the child; and, 
when a person wishes to have children by a fa. 
vourite wife, he obliges her to swear upon the 
fetiche to be faithful for a specified time. Where 


the husbands are contented with one or two wives, 


instances of conjugal infidelity are uncommon; and 
wives seldom abuse the liberty, which they are 
allowed, of being present at public diversions. 
When there is a plurality of wives, they manage 
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domestic affairs in rotation. When quarrels occur, 
and the authority of the husband is insufficient to 
establish the peace of the family, recourse is had 
to MumBo Jou go. This strange minister of jus- 
tice, who is either the husband, or some person 
whom he has appointed, announces his approach 
by dismal screams from the adjacent woods in the 
evening, and, as soon as it is dark, enters the town, 
dressed in a fantastic habit formed of bark, which 


generally hangs as a bugbear on a neighbouring 


tree, and proceeds immediately to the Bentang, 
where all the inhabitants assemble. The Mum- 
BO JUMBO has absolute power; none appear cover- 
ed in its presence, and every person is obliged to- 
execute its commands. The figure is about 8 or 


9 feet high, and wears a tuft of ſine straw upon 


its head. As all the women suspect the visit 


may be for themselves, every one wishes to be 


concealed, but none dare refuse to obey the sum 
mons. The ceremony commences with songs and 
dances, which continue till midnight, when Mun 
Bo fixes upon the offender, who is immediately 
seized, stripped naked, tied to a post, and severe- 
ly scourged with MumBo's rod, amid the shouts 
and derision of the whole assembly, when the rest 
of the women endeavour to exculpate themselves, 
by the vociferation of their abuse, and the severi- 
ty with which they censure the culprit. The re. 
vel terminates at break of day. The mysteries 
of Munro Juno, like those of BELLI,. are con- 
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ducted by a society of iNluminds, who are bound by: 


solemn oaths, never to divulge their secrets to a 


woman, or a boy under 16 years of age. Like 
the free-masons of Europe, they use a cant lan- 
guage which is unintelligible to the uninitiated. 


The women are taught, that the figure is a wild 


man, or some mystertous being acquainted with 
all their thoughts and actions; but it is suspected 
that many are shrewd enough to penetrate the im- 
posture, and, by counterfeiting terror, lull their 
husbands into a security which enables them to 
manage their intrigues without hazard of disco- 
very. In the year 1727, an artful woman, one: 
of the wives. of the king of Jogra, contrived to- 
worm the secret from her husband, which she im 
mediately disclosed to the other females of the fa- 
mily. This indiscretion soon reached the ears of 
some disaffected Negro chiefs, who were filled 
with consternation. Terrified. at the probable re- 
bellion and infidelity ef their wives, they imme 
diately assembled the Lodge, to deliberate. in so- 
critical a juncture; and resobved upon a measure 
equally bold and hazardous, which was executed 
with as much resolution as it was planned with 
sagacity. Mumbo Jumbo made his appearance 
with all possible solemnity, and ordered the king 


and his family to appear before his tribunal. 


With this order, the king was weak enough to. 
comply; he appeared before the terrible unknown, 


and: aftes being severely censured, he was ordered 
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to be-assassimated, with all his family. Wherever 


the women are debased, the men are cruet and 


ferocious : where polygamy prevails, the women 
must be degraded, and as they are degraded, a na- 
tion must degenerate. On this account, the in- 


troduction of the Christian religion into Guinea, 
cannot fail to be productive of the most useful 


effects, by ameliorating the condition of the female 
sex. In Sierra Leona,” says Montefiere, © it 
cc is not uncommon to see a woman with two 


« children in her arms, and a heavy load on her 


„head, coming down from the mountains, vchilst 
ec her husband walks behind without any incum- 
„ brance, except his gun, whistling and singing.“ 
The system of polygamy not only dissipates the 


conjugal affection, but weakens the attachment of 
the father to his own offspring, by drviding it a- 
mong the children of different wives, -an effect 


observable in second marriages, where polygamy 
is prohibited. While it concentrates the jealous: 
tenderness of the mother in the protection of her 
own children, it counteracts the negligence of the 
father, by increasing, in the same proportion, the 
maternal affection. The solicitude of the mother 
extends to the cultivation of the minds of her off- 
spring, and she is particularly careful to inculeate 
the practice of truth. As nothing influences the 
character of the child so much as that of the mo- 
ther, her tenderness not only influences the ge- 
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tion. © Strike me, but do not curse my mother,“ 
is a common expression among the Negroes, and 
points out the highest indignity which can be of- 
fered to an African. Alas !” says the bene vo- 
lent St Pierre, how little acquainted with the 
«© laws of nature are those, who, in the union of 
the two sexes, seek for nothing but the grati- 
+ fications of sense! These only cull the flowers 
of life, without once tasting of its fruit. The 
fair sex say our men of pleasure, who are 
& acquainted with women under no other name 
© but the sex are fair only to those who have no 


< other faculties than sight. To those who have 
* a heart, they are the creative sex, who, at the 


« peril of life, carry man nine months in the 
% womb ; the cherishing sex, who suckle and 
© take care of him in infancy. They are the 
“ pious sex, ho conduct him to the altar, and 
teach him to imbibe, with the milk of the breast, 
“% the love of religion, which the cruel policy of 
men would often render odious. They are the 
“ pacific sex, who shed not the blood of a fellow 
e creature ; the sympathizing sex, who minister 


& to the sick, with such tenderness as never to 
« hurt them.” Among the Mandingoes, when a. 


wife is maltreated by her husband, she is permit-- 
ted to appeal to the Alkaid, and to bring the sub- 
ject to a public trial; but, as the cause is not to 
he terminated by a jury of matrons, but of mar- 
ried men, who are themselves interested in the de- 
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cis ion, her complaint is seldom considered in a ve- 
ry serious light. Upon the whole, the condition 
of an African wife is too faithfully delineated in 
that pathetic description of domestic slavery, given 
by the Jesuit Gumilla, in his account of the In- 


dians on the banks of the Oroonoko. A female 


convert, of virtuous character, being reproached 
for the murder of a new-born female infant, by 
bleeding it to death by cutting the navel-string 
too near the body, heard him, with eyes fixed on 
the ground, and replied: I wish to God, father, 


_£ }-wisl to Gd, thet my mother had, by my 


<« death, prevented the manifold miseries I have 
& endured, and have yet to endure, as long as I 
% live. Had she kindly stiffled me at birth, I 
« would have been dead, but I would not have 
< felt the pain of death, and would have escaped 
« intolerable evils. Consider, father, our deplor- 


« able condition. Our husbands go to hunt with | 


their bows and arrows, and trouble themselves 
% no farther. We are dragged along, with one 
“ infant in a basket, and another hanging at the 


4 breast. They go a fishing or a fowling, while 


e we till the ground, and, after the fatigues of 
te culture, we are obliged to reap the crops. They 
“return in the evening, without any burden, we 
return with the burden of our children. They 
« entertain themselves with their friends, while 
« we carry wood and water to prepare their sup- 
per. After supper, they go to sleep; but, 
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though tired with a long march, we are not 
e permitted to sleep, but must labour the whole 
“ night in grinding maize to make them chica. 
“They drink, and, when drunk, beat us, drag us 
e by the hair of the head, and trample us under 
6e their feet. It is hard to serve a husband as a 
„ slave, sweating in the field, and at home de- 
“ prived of repose. But what have we to com- 
e fort us for slavery that has no end. After 20 
&« years labour, a young wife is brought in upon 
cc us, who is permitted to beat and abuse us and 
our children, because we are no longer regard- 
« ed. These young inexperienced women, upon 
«© whom they fondly doat, domineer over us, treat 
e us as servants, and the slightest murmur is si- 
cc lenced with the branch of a tree. Can human 
& nature endure such tyranny ! What kindness 
% can we show to our female children equal to 
te that of relieving them from such oppress1on, 
e more bitter a thousand times than death? T 
% gay again, would to God that my mother had 


A 


% put me under ground the moment I was born.” 


The Negro women suckle their children till they 
are able to walk, and, during that period; have no 
connection with their husband. It is often three 
years before the child is weaned. The practice 
of circumcision is general, both among the Ma- 
hometans and Pagans, and is performed upon both 
Sexes about the period of puberty. To induce 
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them to submit to this operation, another bugbear 


is provided, termed Ho- rey, who roars dismally 
from the woods, and is supposed to swallow un- 
circumcised boys. It is not regarded as a reli- 
gious _ rite, but as a ceremony to prevent barren- 


ness. The operation is performed on a number 
of persons a at once, who are indulged with various 
liberties, and exempted from labour for two 
months afterwards, during which time, they form 


a society termed Solimana, (whence probably the 


Soluentu of Pliny) and entertain the neighbour- 
ing villages with their dances and songs. At 
this period, the youth are commonly instructed 
in-the doctrines of their religion. Children re- 


ceive their names when they are seven or eight 
days old. The ceremony consists in shaving the 


child's head, and preparing a dish termed dega, of 
pounded corn and sour milk, for the guests, over 
which the bushreen or priest, says a long prayer, 
while all the company hold the dish by the brim. 
He then takes the child in his arms, says another 
prayer, whispers in the child's ear, spits thrice in 
its face, pronounces its name aloud, and returns it 
to the mother, Along with his proper name, the 
Negro: assumes the name of his clan or kontong. 
When the child is a few months old, the opera- 
tion of tattowing is performed, by which not only 
the tribe, but the condition of the person is indi- 
cated, as it is not lawful to mark a slave in the 
manner of a free man. 
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Even the pagan Mandingoes believe in one God, 
che Creator and Preserver of all things; but they 
believe him to be so remote, and so elevated in his 
nature, as not to be influenced by their petitions. 
They, however, address this Deity at the appear- 
ance of the new moon, which they believe to be 
newly created. They hope for protection from 
the subordinate spirits who rule the world, which 
they imagine are influenced by charms, grisgris or 
fetiches. They believe in a future state, con- 
cerning which they express themselves with great 
reverence, at the same time that they allow, . no 
e man knows any thing about it.“ Their no- 
tions of geography and astronomy are extremely 
puerile, as in every rude nation. They represent 
the earth as a vast᷑ plain, the boundaries of which 
are covered with clouds and darkness. The sea 
is a river of salt water, beyond which lies Tobowu- 
Bo- doo, the land of the white people; and, at a 
still greater distance, Roomi, the land where the 
slaves are sold, inhabited by gigantic cannibals. 
Eclipses are attributed to enchantment, and the 
mechanical cause is supposed to be the interposi- 
tion of a great cat, which extends her paw be- 
tween the moon and the earth. They divide the 
year by Moons, and number the days by suns, 
while years are calculated by the number of rainy 
seasons. They bury the dead beside large trees, 
without placing any monument over the grave. 
Their fynerals have 2 considerable resemblance to 
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the ancient late-wekes: of Britain and: Ireland, con- 


sisting of a. wild tumultuous procession, complain 


ing with dismal howls to the spirit of the deceased 
for forsaking his friends, and terminating in a revel 
of drinking, dancing and singing. This seems to 
have been the species of rejoicing for the death of 


their friends, which ancient authors report to have 
and poets, who are also improvisatori, resemble 
the Trouhadours, Trouveurs, and Minstrels of the 


middle ages. They sing the praises of chiefs, and 
of the towns where they are hospitably treated; 
they recite the historical events of their country; 


and accompany the warriors: to the field of battle, 


to animate them with their war-songs. There is 


also a class of musical dervises, ho sing religious 


hymns, for averting W or proeuring pro- 
sperity and suceess. 


The country of Sierra "Wu is often denomi- 


nated Bulamberre and Bulombel. In the begin- 
ning of last century, the king of the whole dis- 
triet was converted, with many of his chiefs and 
vassals, especially the Bullams, to Christianity, 
by the Portugueze Jesnits; but they soon relapsed 
into their ancient superstition. In 1666, the 
king of Burri was also converted, but his subjects 
could not be induced to follow his example. The 
Bullams, an honest tribe, though implacable in 


their resentment, are particularly attached to their 


superstitions. They think, that among the moun« 
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tains of Machamalo, on the south of Cape Sierra 
Leona, there stands a pyramidal rock of fine chrys- 
tal, which consists of several pyramids, which 
rise above each other, while none of them touch 
the ground, that, if lightly touched, enut a shrill 
tremulous sound. The king of the Bullams be- 
lieves that Bance island will sink under him the 
moment he lands, and therefore never sets his foot 
ashore, though he suffers himself, with some re- 
-luctance, to be dragged up to the English factory 
in his canoe. The Burris, on the opposite bank 
of the river, were conquered and expelled from 
their country by the Timmaneys, about the mid- 
dle of the present century, and their territory was 
occupied by a mingled race, who soon renounced 
the alliance of the Timmaney nation, though they 
retained their language. At the close of the last 
century, the tribes of Sierra Leona consisted of 
of two great divisions, the Capez or Zapez, the 
original inhabitants, much more polished than any 
of the surrounding tribes, and the Manez or Mo- 
- nous, a barbarous ferocious race of cannibals, who, 
migrating from a very distant region in the in- 
terior of Africa, attacked the nation of the Capes, 
In 1505, massacred and sold, for slaves immense 
numbers, and seized a considerable part of their 
territories. De la Brue mentions 4 different na- 
tions in the territory of Sierra Leona; the Fulis, 
Nalez, Kokolis, and Zapez, which last was divid- 
ed into 4 tribes. The wandering Zapez, the Za- 
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a pez Volumez 3 the Zapez Rapez, and the Zapen 


Sosez. The last mentioned are undouhtedly the 


Suzees; the Bullams are probably the Volume:; 
and the Bagoes and Timmaneys, the other two 


tribes, who all use different dialects of one original 
language. The Nalez and Nallons, are the Nal- 
loes, and the Kokolis seem to be the Manez or 


Monous, termed also Cumbas, Calas, and Galas. 
These Manez, or Monous, were undoubtedly of 


the race of the Giagas, Agags, Imbis, or Gallas, 


80 execrated for their cruelty in south Africa. 


The Portugueze, who were well acquainted with 
both nations, declared them to be of the same 


stock with those tribes who inhabited the interior 


country to the east and north- east of Congo and 


Angola. Battel, the English traveller, who liv- 


ed for x6 months in one of their camps, upon ar- 
riving at New Benguela, in S. Lat. 12”, observed 
a numerous camp of Negroes on the south side of- 
the river Cova. Upon enquiring the name of 


their tribe, they answered that they were Giagas 
or Ginges, who came from Sierra Leona, travers- 


ing Congo and Angola, to destroy the kingdom of . 
Benguela. The account of the Giagan manners 
delineated by Battel, agrees entirely with the re- 
lation of the Capuchin Cavazzi, who saw them in 
Metamba. The Giagas and Gallas are described 
as a ferocious race, of invincible courage, who 
surpass the other African tribes in stature, 


strength, and agility, as much as in inhumanity of 
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disposition. Their complexion is whiter. than 


that of the greater part of the Negro tribes, but 
they slash and deform: their faces with tron instru- 


ments, and turn their upper eye-hds outwards, in 


order to appear terrible to their enemies. They 


neither plant nor sow, but live by rapine and 
plunder ; combining cruelty and carnage into a 
System, they neither give nor take quarter, bu: 
conquer or die, eat the flesh of their enemies, and 
drink their blood from cups formed os skulls. 
When annoyed- by rein or thunder, they bend 
their bows against heaven, and curse the sea and 
the sky. They have often ravaged, in the most 
dreadful manner, Abyssinia, Monomotapa, Congo, 


Angola, and seem to have founded the empire of 


Monow, which, in the beginning of the present 


century, extended over Sierra Leona. They are 


sometimes termed the Barr, or shepherds, and 
extended their depredations even to Arabia. 
The Cumbas, who invaded the Capez of Sierra 
Leona, seem to have migrated from Kombah, 
which is placed behind Tonouwah and Dahomy, 
to the east of Degombab, between the Negro 
states of Kaffaba and Gago. Kaffaba, the Caphos 
of Ptolemy, lies about 10 journies east of Kong, 
and 18 north- east of Assentai, the capital of To- 
notiwahi The origin of the Giagas is common- 
ly traced to the empire of Monoemugi, about the 
sources of the Nile and Zaize, or Cuama. Leo 
Seems to allude to them in his account of Gaoga, 
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an extensive country, about 500 miles in every 
direction, which he places on the east of Bornou, 
and supposes to extend to Nubia. He describes 
the inhabitants as savage, Uliterate, and ferocious, 
who depended for subsistence on their numerous 
herds and flocks, and who, at that period, harassed 
the neighbouring nations under the conduct of a 
Negro-slave, who had murdered his master. 
Whether any remains of this ferotious race exist 
in the vicinity of Sierra Leona, the future re- 
searches of the colonists will determine. At pre- 
sent, the history of the modern African tribes is 
equally obscure with that of the ancient Mexi- - 
| cans and Peruvians, and the nations that have 
been exterminated in the New World. 


* Wadstrom's Essay on Colonization; Matthew's Voyage 
to the Coast of Africa; Leo Africanus; Rennell's Geographi- 
cal Illustrations > African Asscciation ; Barbot's Guinea ; 
Moore's Travels in the interior parts of Africa; Labet's A- 
frique Occidentale; Park's Travels in Africa; Lobo's Voyage 
to Abyssinia. 5 
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ACCOUNT OF THE BIASARAS, BALANTES, PAPELS, BANYANS,. 
KN FELOOPs, FETWEEN' RTOWUNEZ AND THE GAMBIA 
THE FISSAGOESSSBULAMA-COUONT=—JOURNDSE OP sus 
WATT AND WINTER BOT'FOM, TO La AND TEN o 
ACCOUNT OF THE FQULAHS— SENEGAMBIA—THE JALOFFS. . 
—THE SERAWOOLLIES==BAMBOUK==THE MRS OF THE 
NIGER— JOURNEY OF MAJOR HODCHTON: 


Tur fertile region which lies between Rio Nu- 


nez and the Gambia, is inhabited by numerous in- 
dependent tribes of Nalloes, Biafaras, Bissagoes, 


Balantes, Papels, Ban yans, and Felbops, that, with 


a general similarity, exhibit many particular dif- 
ferences of language, customs, and manners, while 
the Fouliconda, or towns of the Foulahs; and Mau- 
raunda, or towns. of the Mandingoes, continually 
interrupt and intersect. their territories. The 


Biafaras lie chiefly on the northern side of the 


Rio Grande, and possess the districts of Ghinala 
and Biguba. Whether they derive their origin 
from the interior kingdom of Biafara, which lies 
east from Benin and Dahomy, the Dauma of Leo, 
and runs round the Gulph of Ethiopia, at a dis- 
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tance from the shore, to which, at the Calabar 
rivers, its inhabitants are often brought to be sold 
bable. In the beginning of this century, they 
moistened the graves of their deceased chiefs-with 
the blood of their wives and slaves, and worship- 
ped the idol Cnin' or Guina, perhaps the Carox 


of the Egyptians, which: had the head of a bull or 


ram, and was formed either of wood, or a paste of 
millet flower kneaded with * and mixed with 


| hair and feathers. 


The Balantes, on the banks of the river Geves, 
possess a territory about 12 leagues in length, and 
of the same breadth, which is supposed to contain 
gold mines. They sometimes trade with the 
neighbouring tribes, in rice, maize, poultry, oxen, 
and goats, but never contract marriages with them, 
nor permit them to enter their country. They 
are equally industrious and . and never 
traffic in slaves. | 

The Papels are an active warhke people, who. 
possess the island of Bissao and part of the adja- 
ent continent. They speak a peculiar language, 
and have adopted many customs from the Portu- 
gueze, who have been long settled among them. 
They are reckoned the most skilful rowers on tlie 
coast, and are generally at war with all their 
neighbours. 

The Banyans,. or Bagnons, who are more civi- 
lized than any of their neighbours, are a brave 
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industrious tribe. _ Their women, when at work, 


are said, by De la Brue, to fill their months with 
water, to prevent interruption from loquacity. 


If the author was serious, it is a wonderful ee 


of their industry! 
The Feloops, who possess * part of the cot 
which extends from Rio St Domingo to the Gam- 
bia, are a rude but industrious nation, who have 


little intercourse with their neighbours, They 


have always opposed, with success, the attempts 
of the Mandingoes to subdue them, even when as 


sisted by the Portugueze. Their character dis- 


plays considerable energy, as their fidelity is in- 


corruptible, and their affection. to their friends on- 


ly equalled by their implacable resentment against . 


their enemies. They never forget a favour, or 


an injury, and transmit their family feuds from 
generation to generation. When any person 15 
slain in a quarrel, his eldest son procures his fa- 
ther's sandals, which he wears once a year, on the 
anniversary of the murder, till he can revenge his 
death. They trade with Europeans in rice, goats, 
poultry, wax, and honey, and, in their transac- 
tions, employ a Mandingo factor, who appro- 


priates a part of the purchase, which is termed 


cheating money, to himself, which he receives 
when the Feloop is gone. In those parts of the 
country, where any ravages have been commit - 
ted by Europeans, they never give pum to 2 


White. | : 
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The Bissagoes or Bijugas inhabit a chain of 
low islands, which lie off the Rio Grande. They 
are tall, resolute, and robust, and adorn their 


houses with the scalps of their enemies. Impa- 
tient of slavery, they murder themselves upon re- 


ceiving an affront; intrepid in war, they are be- 
lieved to be sprung from the terrible Giagas or 
Jagos. They are extremely ingenious, and easily 
learn whatever they are taught. These islands, 
which are extremely fertile, though depopulated 
exceedingly. by the slave-trade, were probably 
the Hespendes of the ancients. On Boulama, or 

r Bulama, which lies in the mouth of the 
Rio Grande, and is enumerated among the group 
of the Bissagoes, a colony was planted in 1792, 
by an association who assumed their name from 
the island. Bulama is about 19 miles in length, 
and in some places almost as many in breadth. 
The land rises gradually from the shore to the 
centre of the island, which is about 100 feet above 
the level of the sea, and lies in N. Lat. 1. and 
W. Long. 15. from the meridian of London. 
When settled by Lieutenant Philip Beaver, who 
eondueted the expedition, it had been for a consl« 
derable time uninhabited ; the Bissagoes having 
expelled the Biafaras, the former possessors, and 
only resorting to it themselves to hunt, and plant 
maize and rice; it had been at three different times 
proposed to the French government for coloniza- 
tion; in 1700 by De la Brue, in 1767 by De- 
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manet, and in 1787 by Barber, an Englishman 
residing at Havre de Grace. The fertility of the 
soil, its central situation for the coasting trade of 
Africa, its proximity to the Gambia, Grande, 
and Nunez rivers, recommended it to the Mana- 
gers of the Bulama Association as an eligible si- 
tuation for establishing a colony. As soon as a 
subscription sufficient to defray the expences of 
the voyage, and to provide necessaries for the 
colonists, was raised by the Association, three 
vessels sailed from Spithead on the 11th of April 
with 275 persons, conducted by Mr Dalrymple. 
As the subscription had not only been filled with 
extreme precipitancy, but the colonists had been 
engaged as they presented themselves, without 
discrimination, the greater number of these per- 
sons were unprincipled men, of ruined fortunes 
and characters, or, as they are described by Mr 
Beaver, „drunken, lazy, dishonest, impatient, 
« cowards.” They had embarked in this expedi- 
tion, without having considered either the difficul- 
ties or the dangers which they had to encounter; 
without having reflected upon the difference of 
tit situation in which they were to be placed, 
from "that to which they had been accustomed. 
The views of the subscribers were partly agri- 
cultural, and partly commercial. The majority 
proposed to cultivate cotton, sugar, coffee, tobacco, 
and indigo, while others expected to establish a 
lucrative commerce with the natives in ivory, 
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between the rude natives of a country, and the 


ing, as they said, © to pay the Indians when the 
„soil paid THEM.” The colonists of Bulama, 


preliminary error, Mr Dalrymple embarked his 
men, and sailed to Bissao, where he found the 
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3 s EY a 
wax, and the other productions of Africa. Some 


authors affirm, that Hope is never so sanguine as 


when it is without foundation; but whatever ex- 


| pectations were entertained by the colonists before 
their arrival in Africa, it is certain that these 


were very soon dissipated. The vessel which 
first arrived at Bulam having neglected to pro- 


cure an interpreter, or make any propositions to 


the Bissagoes, the lords of the soil, immediately 


landed a party of men to take possession. The 


Bissagoes of Canabac, who did not clearly com- 
prehend the propriety of this proceeding, surpris- 
ed this party, killed 75 men and x woman, and car- 


ried off 4 women and 3 children. It is often very 


difficult to settle the questions of right and wrong 


colonists who are permitted to settle in their ter- 
ritories. The original planters of New England 
having discovered a hoard of Indian corn, belongh 
ing to the natives, carried it off for seed, intend- 


however, can only be charged with want of cau- 
tion, since the vessels which contained the goods 
for the purchase of the island, and traffic with the 
natives, had not yet arrived. Instructed by this 


other vessels. From Bissao he dispatched a sloop, 
to explain his intentions to the Canabacs, and bring 
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back the women and children who had been taken | 
at Bulama. The embassy was successful, and, 
on the 29th · of June 1792, the sovereignty of the 
island of Bulama was ceded to the King of Great 
Britain, for ever, by the kings of Canabac. The 
vession of the island of Arcas, and the adjacent 
land on the continent, was like wise obtained from 


the Kings of Ghinala, on the 3d of August. 


Though the success of the expedition had, as yet, 
exceeded probability, the greater number of the 
colonists were miserably disappointed. Instead 
of finding mines of gold ready wrought, or sugar, 
coffee, cotton, and indigo, fit for manufacture, they 
had found a soil of surprising fertility, but they 
plainly perceived that it was necessary to clear 


and culti vate this soil before they could derive 


any profit from its productions. They found that 
it was necessary to build houses for their shelter, 
to plant rice and maize for their subsistence; and 
therefore dreading the rainy season, and chagrin- 
ed at the Canabacs, both on account of the cou- 
rage they had displayed, and on account of their 
indolence in leaving the island in so bad a state of 
cultivation, they all returned in the same ships 
to England, except a few who sailed to America 
and the West Indies; and Mr Beaver, who re- 
mained as chief of the colony, with 20 men, 4 
women, and 4 children. The judicious discrimi- 
nation that had been employed in the choice of 


colonists by the Sierra Leona Company, was one 
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of the original causes which had so rapidly swell- 
ed the lists of the Bulama subscribers; and the 
consequence of this inattention was, that the ma- 
jority of those who went out with Mr Dalrymple, 
were persons of the most infamous characters and 
vicious habits. When the numerous convicts of 
Britain were aecustomed to be transported to 
America, Dr Franklin thought, that the only me- 
thod by which America could testify her grati- 
tude, was by returning an equal number df rattle- 
snakes to her mother country. Yet such were 
the crew of idlers, drunkards, cowards, and assas- 
sins, accustomed to live in open violation of law, 
who were left with Mr Beaver, in a situation 
where no species of authority could be legally en- 
forced. They had arrived at the most improper 
season of the year, just before the commencement 
of the rains; and, as they had brought no mate- 
rials for building, the timber was then growing 
in the ground, of which their houses were to be 
formed. By exposure to the rains, and the ver- 
tical rays of the sun, great sickness and mortality 
were produced, before any buildings could be 


erected. As the situation of Mr Beaver preclud- 


ed every idea of selection, the character of the 

grumettas, or free blacks, engaged as labourers, 

was equally execrable with that of the white co- 

lonists: about one fourth had committed murder 

at Bissao, and numbers were discharged for at- 

tempting to stab or assassinate others. This 
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motely and vicious group, not 'all the fortitude 
and heroic perseverance of a Beaver, aided by the 
exertions of some virtuons and respectable co- 
lonists could inspire with a spirit of industry, or- 
der, and firmness. Notwithstanding the general 
sickness and despondency, the blockhouse, for the 
defence and accommodation of the settlers, was 


completed in November, and considerable progress 


made in clearing the ground for plantations. Im- 
mediately afterwards, they were alarmed by the 
visit of an armed body of the Canabacs, command- 
ed by one of their chiefs, notorious for his treach- 
ery, and famous for his exploits. He was heard 
by one of the grumettas declaring to his men, 


That the whites were all dead, or sick, except 


< the captain, that they were his people. when- 
£ ever he pleased; that he had put them there, 
„and, whenever he chose, could take them away; 


« that they were his chickens,” an expression 


which he commonly applied to the Biafaras, to 
denote the facility with which they are made pri- 
soners. Though the active force of Mr Beaver 
at this period only amounted to four colonists and 
six grumettas, his activity and vigilance so much 


disconcerted the Canabacs, that they departed 


without any act of hostility. The panic excited 


by this visit, did not however subside at their de- 


parture, and Mr Beaver was deserted by all the 
grumettas except two, who were sent to Bissae 
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gurviving colonists whom sickness permitted to 
move. When they left Bulama, there remained 
only one man fit for duty, and 7 that were sick; 
30 that while another visit of the Bissagoes was 
hourly expected, the whole colony were hardly 
able to dig a grave. Before the return of the 


Canabacs, Mr Beaver had been reinforced by gru- 


mettas, and afterwards a much stronger party 
were deterred from venturing upon hostilities, by 
the arrival of a British sloop of war in the offing. 
Till the block-house was completed, self-preser- 


vation had obliged the colonists to work on the 


Sabbath, but, from that period, the irregularity 


was discontinued, and Mr Beaver read prayers at 
the usual time, and instructed them in the use of 
artillery and small arms, in the evening. The. 


Biafaras and Papels, as well as the Portugueze of 
Bissao, had always exhibited the most friendly 
dispositions. The Biafaras solicited Mr Beaver 


to form a settlement at Ghinala, and also at Bulo- 
la, 50 miles up the Rio Grande; and the king of 


the Papels had sent a message to the first colonial. 
veggels who arrived at Biszao, to induce them to 
settle on his territories, engaging to protect them 
against the Portugueze, who wished to engross 
the trade of the island. In the meantime, the a- 
gents of the system of slavery were not inactive; 


Mr Beaver's dispatches were detained by the cap- 


tain to whom they were committed ; the colony 
was represented as infected with the pestilence, 
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and new colonists were deterred from engaging” in 
the expedition. As no vessels arrived with sup- 


plies of stores or additional colonists, for the As. 


sociation were entirely ignorant of the state of the 


colony; and, as the colomsts were menaced with 


a still more formidable attack of the Bissagoes, 
Mr Beaver was forced to yield to the repeated so- 


licitations and remonstrances of the remaining co- 


lonists, and sailed to Sierra Leona, where he ar- 
rived, December 23d 1793, and immediately re- 
turned to England. Thus, after the expenditure 


of 10, ooo l. the colonization of Bulama terminat- 


ed in the evacuation of the island, which, when 
the character of the colonists is considered, can 
scarcely be reckoned a subject of regret to the 
friends of humanity. It may, however, be re- 


gretted, that the indefatigable exertions and pow- 


erful talents of the gallant Beaver, which enabled 
him so long to maintain his ascendency among 
such an irregular mutinous and disorderly band, 
in a situation of such difficulty and danger, were 
crowned with no better success. His conduct 
continually reminds us of the intrepid courage of 
Captain Standish, the founder of the colony of 
New England, the invincible fortitude of Captain 
Smith who planted Virginia, and the energy of 
that Benyowsky, who must be numbered among 
the most extraordinary characters of his age, whe- 
ther the variety and danger of his adventures, or 
the vigour and capacity of his mind, be consider- 
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ed. At his return to England, the Bulama As- 


sociation, sensible of the value of these exertions, 


unanimously voted that a gold medal should be 


given to Mr Beaver, as a testimony of their sense 
of the ability, zeal, activity, end perseverance, 
with which, under many denten he had con- 
ducted the affairs of the colony. | 
Between Sierra Leona and the upper . of 


the Gambia, and along the Rio Grande, lies one 


of the most powerful states of the Foulahs, to 


which many of the small communities on the 


coast are subject. The Foulahs (Foolahs, Fulis, 
Fulbeys, and Pholbeys, as the etymology is un- 


known) are the most numerous race on the wes- 


tern quarter of the African continent, except the 
Mandingoes. Their original country is said to be 
Foolah- doo, (the country of the Foulahs) a small 
state which runs along the eastern branch of the 
Senegal, the boundaries of which are circumscrib- 
ed by Manding and Kasson, Bambouk and Kaarta. 
The Foulahs possess the sovereignty of various 
insulated tracts, which lie between Sierra Leona 
and Tombuctoo, a large district on the lower part 


of the Senegal, and the southern bank through the 


greater part of its navigable extent. Their prin- 
cipal states are the kingdom of the Siratik, which 


is bounded by the Jaloffs and the southern bank. 


of the Senegal, which extends from the lake Kayor 
to the conſines of Gallam, about 196 leagues from 


west to east; Bondou and Foota-Torro, between 
T. 3: 
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the rivers Gambia and Falems. Foolah - doo and 
Brooko, along the upper part of the Senegal, Was- 
sela beyond the upper part of the Niger, Massina, 
which lies on the same river, to the east of Tom- 
buctoo, and Foota-Jallo, of which Teemboo is the 
capital, which borders on the interior of Sierra 
Leona, and is reckoned the most powerful. On 
the banks of the Gambia, and through the wind- 
ward coast, they have introduced themselves into 
the greater part of the native states, in the cha- 
racter of shepherds and cultivators of the ground, 
emigrating at pleasure, and paying a tax to the 
lords of the soil for the lands they occupy. In 
many of these small states, the sovereignty fluc- 
tuates with the migration of the inhabitants, and 
is possessed alternately by the Foulahs and the 
Mandingoes, or other tribes, according to the pro- 
portion of the population. The Foulahs are chief- 
ly of a tawny complexion, between the jet black 
and the true olive, with a thin face, a Roman nose, 
small pleasing features, and long soft silky hair. 
Their complexion varies with the distriets they 
inhabit, approaching yellow in the vicinity of the 
Moors, and among the Negroes deepening into a 
muddy black, like that of the Mandingoes. They 
are very similar to the East Indian Lascars, and 
neither exhibit the jetty colour, the crisped hair, 
the flat noses, nor the thick lips, of the Mandin- 
goes and Jaloffs. By the Negroes they are reck- 
oned an intermediate race, who derive their clay- 
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colour from the intermixture of Moorish blood; 
while they themselves regard the Negroes as their 
inferiors, and class themselves among white na- 
tions. Their stature is of the middle size, their 
form graceful and manly, and their air peculiarly 
polished and insinuating; but they are neither so 


tall nor so robust, as the other Negroes. The 


women are handsome and well-shaped, the sym- 
metry of their features regular, and their air de- 
licate and sweet. They are passionately fond of 
dress, and as well acquainted with the manage- 
ment of the spleen and vapours as European la- 
dies, when their husbands refuse to indulge them. 
In their ornaments they display considerable taste, 


which is as uncommon among rude nations as a- 


mong those who are civilized. All rude tribes. 
are extremely fond of ornaments, but are often 
fantastic · and extravagant in their fashions and 
taste. The fashions of dress admit of little varie- 
ty, as they are defined by the human form, which 
never varies, and adapted to the particular climate 
as modified by heat or cold, dryness and moisture; 


but the province of ornaments is the very reign 
of fancy, where fashion riots unbounded, and va- 


nity racks invention. The ancient Virginians 
were not only accustomed to tattow the figures of 
3nakes and reptiles: on their skins, but often ap- 
peared in full dress, with a dead rat hanging by 


its tail, which was inserted in the perforation of 


che ear, or with a living snake passed through the 
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same aperture, flapping their faces, and twisting 
round their necks. From similar customs among 
the Africans, we may easily deduce the origin of 
the Gorgons and Furies of Grecian antiquity. As 
the Foulahs are extremely fond of music, and- 
deem practical skill an accomplishment even in 
their chiefs, their national airs have a peculiar 
character, and are melodious, tender, and pleasing. 
Like the rest of the Negro tribes, they have an 
excessive passion for dancing. Their natural dis- 
position is gentle, and they are celebrated for che 
general exercise of hospitality; but, as they are, 
in many places, more rigid Mahometans than the 
Mandingoes, they are also more reserved to those 
whom their religion pronounces infidels, Their 
intolerance, however, never extends to their own 
countrymen, who retain the ancient Pagan reli. 
gion, or intermingle its tenets with those of the 
Koran, which 1s a very common practice ameng 
the Negro tribes.. There are few instances. of a 
Foulah insulting another, and none of their selling 
their countrymen for slaves. If a Foulah have 
the misfortune to be enslaved, all his clan or vil- 
lage unite to procure his ransom. This mild and 
peaceable character has obtained them such re- 
spect, that, in many of the Mandingo countries, it 
is reckoned infamous to injure a Foulah. It does 
not proceed from pusillanimity, for their courage 
has been often tried; and no nation in Africa dis- 
play greater bravery, or manage their arms with 
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more dexterity. They support the aged and the 
infirm of their own nation, and have often reliev- 
ed the necessities of the Mandingoes. The affairs 


ef government are conducted with moderation and 


equity, and the laws of Mahomet are reckoned sa- 
cred and decisive. The Arabic is studied as 2 
learned language, and generally understood, but 
the Foulah language is peculiar to themselves. 
They seem to be the Leucæthiopes of Ptolemy and 


_ Pliny ; the white Ethiopians, or those of a whiter 


complexion than the majority. The position as- 
Signed them by Ptolemy, accords with the present 
situation of the Foulahs, in the parallel of 9 N. 
bounded on the north by the mountains of Ryssa- 
dins or Kong, which separated the courses of the 
Stachir and Nia rivers, the Gambia and Rio 
Grande of the moderns. Pliny, who places them 
between the Negroes and the Moors, seems to have 
alluded to the tribes settled on the Senegal. | 


Foota-Jallo, the extensive and powerful state 


in the interior of Sierra Leona, was explored in 


1794 by Messrs Watt and Winterbottom, two 


gentlemen in the service of tlie Sierra Leona Com- 
pany, who undertook this expedition upon being 
informed by some of the Foulahs, that their King 
was desirous of establishing an intercourse with 
the colony. They sailed up the Rio Nunez to 


Kocundy, where they procured interpreters and 


guides, and experienced various civilities from a 
mulatto trader in its vicinity, Leaving Kocundy 
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Feb. 7. 1794, they travelled 16 days through 2 
country in many places barren, but in others ex 
tremely fruitful, abounding remarkably in cattle. 
After crossing some small rivers, among which 
the Dunso seems to be a continuation of the Rio 
Grande, they arrived at Laby. Soon after their 
departure from Rio Nunez, they found that a 
considerable intercourse subsisted between the in- 
terior districts and the higher parts of the river, 


and often met 5 or 600 Foulahs in a day, carry- 
ing on their backs large burdens of rice and ivory, 


to exchange for salt, which in the interior coun- 


tries is the greatest of all luxuries, both on ac- 


count of its scarcity, and the painful longing that 


the constant use of vegetable food produces. A 


child will seek a piece of rock-salt as if it were 
sugar, and a rich man is described by the phrase 
he eats galt with his victuals. In the towns, which 


they met in succession at the distance of 6, 8, or 


10 miles, they were entertained with hospitality, 


and conducted in safety from one place to another 
with their baggage. Laby, which is 21 miles in 


circumference, and contains, as they imagined, 
about 5000 people, lies almost due east from Ko- 
cundy, at the distance of 200 miles. Here they 


enquired concerning Cassina and Tombuctoo. The 
route to Cassina was represented as extremely 


dangerous, but a free communication was said to 
subsist between Laby and Tombuctoo, though a 


journey of 4 months distant from each other. 
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The route was described as proceeding through 


six intervening kingdoms, the names of which 


were Beliah, Bowria, Manda, Segoo, Susundoo, 
and Genah, of which the last was said to be the 
most rich. Segoo is the Sego of Mr Park, the 


capital of Bambarra; Manda is Manding, and 
Bowriah seems to be Boori, adjacent to Manding. 


At the distance of 30 days journey from Teamboo, 
the road was said to lie along a great water, across 
which the eye could not reach, which was sweet 
and good to the taste; by which no inland sea 


seems to have been intended, but the Niger or 


Joliba, which in the Mandingo language signifies 
the great river, or its expansion in the lake Dib- 
bie. At Laby, the travellers were received with 
the-utmost hospitality by the chief subordinate to 
the king of the Foulahs, who offered to send one 
of his sons to be educated in England, and one of 
the chief Marabouts seemed inclined to follow his 
example. From Laby, they advanced 72 miles 
towards the interior, and arrived at Teemboo, the 


capital of Foota Jallo, which contains 7000 inha- 


bitants. At Teemboo they remained 14 days, 
and held various conversations with the king, and 
with many of the chiefs, through the interven- 
tion of their interpreter. The kingdom of Foota 
Jallo 1s about 350 miles from east to west, and 


200 from north to south. The climate is good, 


the soil is stony and dry: about one third is ex- 
tremely fertile, and produces rice and maize, 
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which the women cultivate, and the men carry to 
market, in loads of 14 cwt. which rise 4 feet 
above their heads. In some of these trading 
journeys they carry provisions along with them 
for 8 weeks. Their cattle, horses, mules, asses, 
sheep, and goats, pasture on the hilly grounds, 
which contain considerable quantities of fron stone. 
They dig and manufacture a species of iron which 
is extremely malleable. The mines are extreme. 
ly deep, with many galleries or horizontal passa- 


ges, which are very long, and in some places ingh : 


and wide, with openings for the admission of air 
and light. They are wrought by women, who 
carry victuals along with them when they de- 
scend. At Laby and Teamboo, which is about 
160 miles distant from Sierra Leona, they manu- 
facture narrow eloths, of which their dress is 
composed, and work in iron, silver, wood, and 
leather. Their houses are well built, neat and 
convenient, placed at a distance from each other, 
to guard against fire, a precaution . which never 
occurs to the Mandingoes. Among their amuse- 
ments, horse-racing may be enumerated. The 
markets and channels of trade, are under the re- 
gulation of the king, whose power is, in many re- 
spects, arbitrary, and his punishments severe. As 
there are schools in every town, the majority of 
the people are able to read, and many possess 
books of law and divinity. They profess the 
Mahometan religion, have numerous mosques, 
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and are not bigots, though they pray five times 
in the day. On a sudden emergency, the Fou« 
lahs can bring into the field no less than 16, oo 
cavalry, As they are surrounded with 24 na- 
tions, many of whom are Pagans, their religion 
affords them a pretext for the acquisition of slaves 
by war. Some of the. nations with whom they 
engage in war, build forts. for their defence, of 
brick, strongly interlaced with timber. The walls 
of these forts are 6 feet in thickness; they are of 
a square form, with a tower furnished with stairs 
at each angle, loop holes dispersed along the walls, 
the gate concealed, and the whole fortress sur- 
rounded with a deep and wide ditch, slightly co- 
vered with sticks and earth. As the Foulahs 
have no method of assaulting these forts, they 
can only reduce them by blockade, which is for 
the most part unsuccessful, as they contain springs, 
and are generally stored with provisions. The 
king's vicegerent, in a conversation with the tra- 
vellers, openly avowed that the sole ohject of the 
wars of Teemboo was to procure slaves, © as they 


e could not obtain European goods without slaves, 


nor slaves without making war.” He also ad- 
mitted, that the old men and old women captured 
in these wars, who were known to be unsaleable, 
were put to death, by cutting their throats. When 


dhe travellers suggested, that, by a trade in ivory, 


rice, cattle, and the other native produce of the 
country, they might acquire wealth without going 
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to war for slaves, by which they must certainly ily 
offend the God to whom they prayed'ſive times in 
the day. The people on whom we make war, 


replied he, never pray to God: we do not go 


< to war with people who serve God Almight 

He farther stated, that the European Stories 
would not trade with guns, powder, and cloth, for 
any articles except slaves. Similar conv ersations 
were held with the king of the Foulahs, and seve- 


ral of the chiefs. The king declared, that he 
would renounce the slave-trade, if a trade in na- ; 
tive produce could be established. One of the 


chiefs who defended the religious wars,” admitted, 
that if the Foulahs could procure European goods 
without making war, he would believe that God 
would be offended ; but as this was impossible, 


God could not be angry, especially when the b 


desired them to make war on nations that would 


not serve him. The travellers replied, that though 


there were many good things in the book, yet the 
Devil had certainly inserted that passage, for God 
was so good and merciful, that he must hate men 
who destroyed their fellow creatures; and, that the 
Foulahs ought to instruct those who were more ig- 
norant than themselves. They learned, however, 
that the wars of Teemboo had ceased, since the wars 
uf Europe had checked the slave-trade. They 
recommended the use of the plough in cultivation, 
which had never been heard of in the Foulah 
country; and the king offered to furnish any Eu- 
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-fFopean- with land, cattle, et 


settle among them. From Teemboo, Messrs Watt 
and Winterbottom returned b y a different route, 
escorted by a strong body of Foulahs, sent by the 
king. When they arrived at the borders of the 


Suzee country, the Suzees suspected that the 


Foulahs had come to attack them; but these sus- 
- picions were removed at a convention of the chiefs, 
. who determined that the path Should be permanent- 
y opened through their country, and an intercourse 
allowed between Teemboo and Sierra Leona. The 
houses of Sayoua, one of the Suzee towns through 
which. they passed, were even superior to those 
of Teembo. The travellers were attended to 
Sierra Leona by several considerable men, who 

came as ambassadors from the Foulahs and other 
tribes, who, after arranging some commercial 

plans, returned highly gratified with their recep- 


tion. 


In the kingdoms ip by the Foulahs, the 


Wr and domestic economy, as well as the man- 
ners, religion, and goverment, are almost the same 
as in Foota Jallo. Even on the banks of the Gam- 
bia, the Foulahs raise the greater part of the corn, 
and their cattle are better and more numerous 
dhan those of the Mandingoes. They are so ex- 
pert in the breeding and management of cattle, 
chat the Mandingoes generally entrust theirs to 
their care. They render them tame and tractable 
- by Kindness and familiarity ; feed them by * n 
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the woods and savannahs, and by night secure 
them in folds strongly fenced, round which fires 
are kept burning by the herdsmen, who remain 
in a hut erected in the middle, to guard them 
from wild beasts and robbers. They make con- 
siderable quantities of butter; but, like All the | 
other inhabitants of Africa, are entirely ignorant - 
of the art of making cheese. Their aversion to 8 
innovation, the heat of the elimate, and the scar- 15 
eity of salt, are circumstances which prevent its 3 
introduction. If they discover that a person boils © | 
him any more, from a superstitious idea: that at - il 
prevents the cow from yielding it. Their horses, 
which are of the Arabian breed, mixed with the 
original African, are excellent. The Foulahs are 
expert intrepid hunters, and kill lions, tigers, ele- 
phants, and other wild beasts, with their muskets 
and poisoned arrows. In poisoning their arrows, 
they take the leaves of a shrub, termed koona, 
which is a species of echites, common in the woods, 
and, by boiling them in water, procure a black 
juice, in which they dip a cotton thread, and fasten 
round the barbs of the arrow. 4 ; 
From Fooladoo, near the sources of the Senegal 
and Niger, they have emigrated in powerful clans, 
'and acquired numerous territories,, especially 
along the courses of these rivers, and of the 
Gambia. The space intercepted between the 
eourses. of the Gambia and Senegal rivers, is of 
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n+ triangular form, the narrow extremity of 

which is occupied chiefly by the kingdoms of 
| Bambouk and Kajaaga, or Galam,. inhabited by 
z the Serawoollies, and Bendou, and Foota Torra, . 
| which belong to the Foulahs. The sources- off 
- the Senegal and Gambia lie at the distance of 100 


e miles from each other in Jallonkadoo. The Man- 

J dingoes and Foulahs occupy the greater part of 

— the Gambia from its source to the ocean. But 

'E the maritime and interior. region between the 

* mouths of the Senegal and Gambia, which is of- 

1 ten denominated Senegambia, is chiefly possessed 

t by the Jalloffs, Joloffs, Oualloffs, or Valoffs. 

, Senegambia is amazingly fertile in the vicinity 

e of the Gambia; the soil is rich and deep, and pro- 

e duces grain, legumes, roots, and fruits, almost spon- 

— taneously. The dry elevated grounds produce 

8 guavas, acajous, papaws, orange and citron- trees; 

8, cassada, ignames and yams multiply in the open 

a, Sandy soils; pepper, ginger, and the banana grow 

8, on the black and moist clays. The country, = 

k which is covered with wood, presents a dead le- | | 

en vel appearance, with little variety of scenery. vl 
Receding from the Gambia, the soil is devoid of | 

al stones, and consists of fine red sand, mixed with 

8, 


clay and the fragments of shells. The appearance 
= - of the open grounds is inconceivably bleak, like 


he that of a country destroyed by an inundation, with i 
. N trees and Shrubs emerging ende the sand! = 
OL ; 1 


"3 


| which the water 1 ieee The open gros s 


is every where interrapted by impenetrable fo- 
rests of trees: growing close to each other, covered 


and intertwined with luxuriant ivy, and moras- 


ses, where the reeds rise to a prodigious height. 


maize, and millet, the desert 1s transformed mto- 


the most beautiful cultivated country. Towards 
the interior, the proportion of sand diminishes,. 


and the clay is mixed with stones, till the ground 


becomes mountainous and rocky in. Foota-Torra,. 


often fise to the height of 80 feet, and the ceyba, or 
denten, to 120. The babobab,. goui, or calabash- 
tree, grows to a prodigious size, the circumfer- 


ence of the trunk. being often 65 feet, when its 
height is only about 60. The acacia-trees are of 


a great height, and are generally covered with 


bright yellow flowers of a fragrant odour. The 
wood is hard and compact like ebony, and resem- 
bles the bark in colour, which is red, white, black, 
or green. As they are often covered with red 
ants, that blister the body where they touch it, it 
is impossible to enjoy their shade. The insects, 


reptiles, fowls, and wild beasts, are of the same 


Species as on the south side of the Gambia, but 


perhaps more numerous. Toads abound, but 


_ there are few frogs, and these are of a peculiar 


species, of a green colour, variegated with black 
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Europe. Bees swarm in the wood wii form 


their hives in the hollow trunks of trees. Their 
honey is liquid, resembling a brown syrup, and 
never acquires consistency like that of Europe, 
which it excells in flavour. Some of the Negroes. 
are well acquainted with the management of bees. 
De la Brue, in his voyage to Galam, was visited 
by one who called himself King of the Bees, who 
was always attended by immense numbers that co- 


vered him in a swarm. The low ground, in the 


vicinity of the Gambia, is illuminated by phospho- 
rous beetles, that, during the day, lurk in the cre-- 


vices of the soil, and, at night, fly about like 


twinkling stars. The beetle is brown, flat, and 


scaly; the phosphoric matter is lodged in the 


chree last rings of the body, and only shines when 
the animal is in motion. Enormous spiders are 


numerous, and their threads are often sufficiently 


strong to suspend a weight of several ounces. 


The cameleon is also found in Senegambia, and tlie 


results of various experiments on this animal, are 
stated by Prelon . It successively assumed the 


* Prelon, director of the hospital at Geree, arrived there 
in 1287, and remained in that situation two years and an half. 
At his return to France, he was made principal secretary of 
the board of trade and ot the arts. He published a memoir- 
on the isles of Goree and Senegal, in the Annales de Chimie, 
of September 1793. Besides De la Brue and Barbot, the dis- 
trict of Senegambia has been described by Saugnier, Who 

| made 
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various shades of yellow, green, and grey, which- 
last became deeper, when it was sick or enraged. 


It was unable to imitate every colour; for, when 
placed in a box lined with scarlet cloth, it did not 


become red. When kept without food, it was 
gradually emaciated, and died in 12 days, when 


its stomach was found empty. Prelon thinks the 
change of colour proceeds from a double epider- 


mis, the one of a bright yellow, the other of a 


deep blue; the distance between which, and also 
the quantity of blood propelled to the extremities, 


he imagines to be modified by the affections of the 
animal. As its eyes are extremely prominent 
and mobile, it is capable of twofold distinct vision. 
Its optic axes comprehend an angle of about 280 
degrees, while the one eye views objects behind it, 
on the one side, and the other, those which are 
before it in an opposite direction. Along the 
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made the voyage of Galam, in 1785; and by Adanson, who 

- arrived at Senegal April 25th 1749, and remained ſive years 
in the country. Adanson, as well as Demanet, who publish- 
ed his Nouvell. Hist. de V Afr. Franc. 2 vol. I2mo, in 1767, 
is accused by Saugnier of embellishing his narrative, and de- 
scribing as a paradise the most execrable country in the world. 
But it ought to be considered, that Adanson was a naturalist, 

and Saugnier a merchant ; that the same objects are not in- 
teresting to the merchant and to the naturalist ; and that the 
minute description of the accurate naturalist never conveys 
the general effect of a scene or group of en to a general 
i. | 
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coast, there are numerous vestiges of basaltic oo 
ius to conclude, that various islands and moun- 
tains are of volcanic origin; but their authority 
should be admitted with caution, as both French 
and Swedish mineralogists confound basalt with 
lava, though its origin be extremely different. 
The island of Goree is barren, rocky, and of con- 
siderable elevation; that of Senegal is a large 
sand bank, almost level with the water. The 


Shores are lined with mangroves, andthey are cover- 


ed with bind-weed, guinea-grass, and the ligneous 
herb basil, which grows to a shrub two feet high, 
theleaves and stem of which are of a reddish green, 
and diffuse a citron fragrance. During the ramy 
season, from o to 60 inches of water falls, and some- 
times 6 or 7 in a single shower. This enormous 
quantity is immediately imbibed by the sandy 


soil, which, in some places, is soon covered with 


mushrooms of a pleasing odour and excellent fla- 


vour. Cape Verd is in N. Lat. 14 48, W. 


Long. of Greenwich 17 34“, and Fort St Louis, 


at the mouth of the Senegal, in "RY 2 8 169 50 and 
W. Long. 160 8“. 

The Jaloffs, or Ousloffs, who n the great- 
er part of the Senegambia, are a nation distinct 
from the other tribes of Negroes, not only in go- 
vernment and language, but in complexion and 
features. Their stature is tall, their form active 
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| and robust, their skin smooth, their features re- 
gular, their complexion the deepest jet black, but 


their noses, are neither so much depressed, nor 


their lips so protuberant, as those of the Mandin- 
goes. Their ideas of beauty are very similar to 
those of Europeans, as they admire an aquiline 
nose, a small mouth, thin lips, and lively eyes. 
In their dispositions, manners, superstitions, and 
forms of government, they bear a close resem- 
blance to the Mandingoes, whom they excel in the 
manufacture of cotton cloth, as they form a ſiner 
thread, a broader web, and dye it of a superior 
colour. The uniform of the chief of Kayor's ar- 
my is yellow cotton cloth, manufactured and dyed 
by his own subjects. Great quantities of a spe- 
cies of bean are exported to Marocco, for thehpur- 
poses of dying. The moral and intellectual cha- 
racter of the Jaloffs has been very differently re- 
presented by different authors, and seems to ad- 


mit of the same variety as among all other rude 
tribes. Susceptible of vivid impressions, they 


are entirely under the domination of the parti- 
cular passion by which they are actuated ;- or, 


they literally represent a passion personiſied. In 
the towns on the coast, they are the most dexter- 
ous of thieves. As they are able to use their toes 
with the same adroitness as their fingers, to hold a 


piece of board, while they saw it with tkeir hands, 


in a sitting posture, or to pick up a pin from the 
ground, they often avail themselves of this dex- 
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terity. -When they perceive a knife, a toy, a pair 
of scissars, that attraets their attention, they turn 


cheir backs upon it, and, while they engage in 


conversation with the owner, seize it artfully with 


their toes, and throw it into a kind of pouch which 
they wear behind. When the mountaineers come 
to trade in these towns, they are amazed to see 
their goods vanish from before their eyes, with- 
out percerving the thieves, and imagine it is done 


by inchantment. The Jaloffs are a powerful war- 


like race, intrepid hunters of wild beasts, and e- 
qual to the Moors in the management of horses. 
At their festivals, the exhibition of feats of horse- 
manship forms a part of the solemnity. Their 
horses imitate a dance, a chace, or a combat, in an 
admirable manner, curvet round in a ring, ad- 


vance 40 or 50 yards on their hind-feet alone, and 


strain so low with their bellies on the ground, as 
to pass under the houses of the Negroes, which 
are not above 4 feet high. Rude nations imitate 


"their own mode of hunting in their warfare. 


Thus, the Jaloffs advance to the combat in the 
same manner as they proceed to the chace, amid 
the confused clang of martial instruments, shouts, 
yells, and shrieks, skipping about in disorder, 
brandishing their weapons, and skulking behind 
trees and bushes, to take aim at their enemies. 
The Jaloffs were formerly united under one pow- 
erful prince, but have, for more than a century, 
Veen divided into several independent * which 
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are frequently at war among FORE and with. 
their neighbours. , In some of these states the dig- 
nity of chief is elective, in others hereditary... As 
the Negroes are much more certain that à child is | 
the son of his mother, than of his reputed father, 
hereditary suecession runs in the male line by the 
female side, and, instead of the eldest son of the 
king, the eldest son of the king's eldest sister is 
invested with the sovereign power. As every 
free man arms in his own defence, the wars of the 
Negroes are generally defensive or predatory; as 
no magazines are formed, these irregular armies 
are unable to keep the field for any considerable 
period, and therefore their wars are of short du- 
ration. Where the power of the King is not sup- 
Ported by an army it is extremely limited; but, 
in the vicinity of the Moors, where the king 18 
allowed a guard of cavalry for his immediate pro- 
tection, his authority is more despotic. Where 
the duration of hostilities enables the king to form 
an army inured to war, enriched with plunder, 
and attached to his service, he not only becomes 
despotic among his subjects, but irresistible a- 
mong his neighbours. The neighbouring tribes 
apply to him to redress their grievances, or regu- 
late the succession of their rulers, which he fre- 
quently terminates by assuming the government 
in his own person. Thus, at the close of last cen- 
tury, the king of Baul, being invited by the Ja- 
loffs of Kayor to relieve them from an oppression 


10. 
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and usurper, after summoning the chiefs to elect 
à eovereign, he informed them, that, upon consider- 
ing the subject, he saw none so proper as him- 
« gelf, and should therefore treat as rebels all who 
4 opposed his authority.” This compendious me- 
thod of distributive justice has generally been the 


favourite of monarchs. From the violence of 


competitors, the danger of succession, and. the am- 
bition of the infertor chiefs, these monarchies, rais- 
ed by violence and injustice, are, for the most 


part, dismembered at the death of their founders. 


At the death of the chief of the Accanese, in the last 
century, no person dared to succeed him, and the 
form of government was changed from monarchy 
to an aristocratical republic. The excesses of 
competitors are generally so enormous, as to jus- 
tify the Turkish adage, Ten years of a tyrant 
« are not so destructive as a single night of 
<« anarchy.” The courage of the Jaloffs of Goree 
and Senegal degenerates into fool-hardiness and te- 
merity. They are not deterred from plunging 


into the water, by the view of their companions 


devoured before their eyes by the crocodiles, 
Neither the other Negroes nor the Moors, can 
compare with them in bravery and in one of the 


voyages of the French to Galam, 800 of these Ne- 
groes defeated above 12,000 Serawoollies. When 
taken captive, and sold for slaves, the Jaloffs exert 


the most violent efforts to recover their liberty. A 
Negress, who had been sold and carried to Gores. 
3 
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swam across the arm of the sea which separates 


that island from the continent, with her child of 
three or four years of age, on her shoulders. In 
their wars, and other transactions, the Jaloffs place 
the most implicit confidence in their griigris or 
amulets. Prelon threatened to strike one of them 
that believed himself to be in vulnerable, who ex- 
pected the blow with fearless intrepidity. When 
a burning glass was applied to his skin, till both 


the smoke and the smell were perceived by those ü 


around him, he smiled, without cextibiring any 
symptom of pain. The Jaloff lan guage is reckon- 
ed copious and expressive, and superior in strength 
to the Foulah, which abounds in liquids. 
In the vicinity of Cape Verd, an independent 
tribe resides, named the Sereres, who are repre- 


sented as rude in their manners, honest in their | 


transactions, and implacable in their revenge, hke 
the Feloops, of whom they are probably a branch, 
like whom they have little intercourse with their 
neighbours. The southern bank of the Senegal 
is occupied by the Bracs and Wals, two tribes of 
Jaloff extraction, for 70 leagues as high as Podor, 
Where the powerful Foulah kingdom of the Sira- 
tick commences, whose chief, Almammy, has dis- 
tinguished himself by the wisdom of his regula- 


tions, and his opposition to the slave-trade. The 


$ capital of this Eingdor: f is termed Tufanne. Be- 
"tween the Foulahs aid Serawoollies of Galam, or 


7 Kajaaga, lie the Saltiguets, a Negro trite of the 
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same extraction as the Serawoollies, sometimes 
independent, and sometimes subject to the Foulahs. 
The Serawoollies, or Saracolets , as they are deno- 
minated by the French, are an active trading peo- 
ple, who have spread themselves over a consider- 


able extent of country, in the same manner as the 


Mandingoes. Their e is jet black, like 
that of the Jaloffs. 

If they resemble the Jaloff in complexion, in 
their dispositions they haye a much greater simi- 
larity to the Mandingoes, and are much more de- 
voted to commerce than to war. In mercantile 
transactions, their honesty is similar to that of o- 


ther traders, but their assiduity in the acquisition 


of wealth is indefatigable. They estimate the 
abilities of a man by his success, and regard him 
as a man of no understanding, who can perform 


a long journey, and bring back nothing but the 


hair upon his head.” Kajaaga, or Galam, the 


principal seat of the Serawoollies, was formerly 


the emporium of the French commerce in gold 


and slaves; and they still derive considerable ad- 


vantage from the traffic in slaves with the whites, 


and in salt and cotton- cloth with the Negroes. 
From these causes, the nation is more intelligent, 


their country better cultivated, and their houses 


better constructed, than those of their neighbours. 
Mahometanism is partially received by the people. 


Their language abounds in gutturals, and is defi- 
cient in harmony. The government 1s monarchial, J 
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and resembles that of the Jaloffs. In the leing. 
dom of Kajaaga, Fort St Joseph, in N. Lat. 14” 
34', and W. Long. 9e 46“ of Greenwich, Was 
built by the French at the beginning of this cen- 
tury. It lies about 520 miles from Arguin, and 
650 from Tombuctoo. The French, who were 
settled at the mouth of the Senegal in 1626, gra- 
dually ascended the river to trade with the Jaloffs, 
Foulahs, and Moors, but did not penetrate into 
Kajaaga, till the year 1698, when De la Brue sail- 
ed up the Senegal to the fall of Felu, about 48 
miles above Fort St Joseph, and sent one of his 
factors about 30 miles farther up the river, to the 
upper fall, named Govinea. At the arrival of 
De la Brue, Kajaaga was distracted by civil war. 
Availing himself of this cireumstance, when the 
king demanded the duties to be paid for the liber- 
ty of trading, De la Brue replied, that he would 
pay no customs, but trade upon the river as he 
pleased; and that, if any insult was offered, he 
would burn the town, and send the king a slave to 
America, Till the evacuation of Goree and Se. 
negal, the French continued to trade to Galam ;, 
but, on account of the impetuosity of the current 
of the Senegal river, the numerous bars or shal- 
lows, and the animosity of the Moors and Negroes 
on the banks of the river, the voyage was always 
reckoned extremely hazardous. The Senegal i 18 
the Daradus of Ptolemy, which he describes with 
the Stachir, or Gambia, as falling into the sea on 
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different sides of the promontory Artinarium, or or 
Cape Verd, which probably derived its name from 


| the Arabian tribe A5enbagz, or Senhagi, whence 


also the Senebaga, or Senegal of the Portugueze 
4iscoverer of Africa. The principal source of the 
Senegal in Jallonkadoo, lies about 80 miles west 
of the source of the Niger, and 100 to the east- 
ward of that of the Gambia. Though! its branches 
are numerous, it 1s only a large river in the rainy 
season. 

Through the greater part of its -nayigable ex- 
dent, the northern bank of the Senegal is occupied 
by the Moorish tribes of the desart, whose texri- 


toxy stretches along the north of the great rivers, 
from the mouth of the Senegal to the confines of 


Abyssinia. These are of a mulatto complexion, 


and seem to have 8 tincture of Negro blood in 


their veins. They exceed the Negroes in gubtle- 
ty and treachery, excel them in genius and indus- 


try; and, instead of the plump features, and care- 


less air of the Negro, are marked by the stern se- 


yerity of their look, and the prominent traits of 


their countenance. The desart near the mouth of 
the Senegal, is possessed by the Bracnars ; and, in 
the vicinity of Pador, by the Trasarts, Trargeas, 
or Terarzas, a powerful tribe who inhabit the dis- 
trict termed, by Leo, the desart of Twarges, Tar- 
ga, or Hayr. To these tribes the principal gum- 
forests belong. The country is, in many places, 


Sextile, but interaected by the plains of white vad, | 
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| Uiversified with thickets of tamarisk and sanar, 
and overspread with the sea-bindweed, the purple 
flowers of which are interspersed among the green 


and shrivel the skin, till the blood issues through 
the pores which are impervious to the perspirable 
matter; that turn the black colour of the Ne- 


the sands on fire. The sands near the coast are 
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house. These animals abound in the marshes, 
and are often s0 large as to span the leg of a man, 
without squeezing it with their claws. There 
are various salt marshes along the banks of the 
Senegal, and at a considerable distance from the 
river. They do not seem connected with the ri- 
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ver, as they are frequently elevated considerably 


above the level of its surface. The salt is form- 

ed into a crust at the bottom of the water, of a 

dazzling white, or of a carnation colour, extreme- 

ly acrid and bitter. When a part of this erust 

is removed, it is soon supplied by new deposition, 

1 as a hole formed in ice is filled up by congelation. 
44 | The wandering hordes of the Mongearts, and o- 
7 ther tribes of the desart, often intermingle with 
the Bracnars and Trargeas, and sometimes appear 
in the vicinity of Kajaaga. The last Moorisb 
state that touches the Senegal, is Gedumah, which 


— 


trailing stalks. Besides the sand-showers, the sul- 
try east-winds are extremely noxious, that parch | 
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groes to the redness of copper ;—and seem to set 


often covered with multitudes of yellow land-. 
crabs, that lie almost as close as the tiles of a 
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is opposed to Kajaaga or Galam, chat occupies che 55 
navigable extremity of the river on both sides. 
Towards the east, the Moors of Jaffnoo are op- 


posed to the small Negro state of Kasson, which 


is strong and mountainous, and, about the begin- 
ning of last century, extended its dominion over 
Kajaaga, Bambouk, and the territories of the Si- 
 ratick. Next sueceed Ludamar, a Moorish state, 
and Kaarta, to which it is opposed, which is oc- 
cupied by the Negroes. Advancing farther to- 
wards the east, Beeroo and Tombuctoo succeed, 


which, on the south, border on Bambarra and 
Massina. From Tombuctoo, the boundary of the 
Moors advances along the Niger through Houssa 


and Berissa; Assouda, Kanem, and Huku, to 
Dongola on the Nile. All these Moorish tribes; 


though governed by their respective chiefs, ad- 
mit, in some degree, the paramount authority of 


the Emperor of Morocco, but rather as the chief 
of their religion than as their civil ruler. Thus, 


the Algerines allow the sovereignty of the Otto- 
man Emperor, though they would not admit his 
troops into their territories. By means of theis 
Marabouts, they have, at different. periods, ac- 
quired considerable influence among the Negroes, 
and excited them .to revolt against their native 
princes. In the middle of last century, supported 


by the arms of Marocco, they were, for a consi- 


derable time, successful against the Jaloff chiefs, 
but were, in the end, expelled from their territo- 
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ries. — is 


| barren, and affords few materials for manufactures, 


they are 2 pastoral people, and gubgist chiefly on 
the flesh of their cattle, Corn, cotton-cloth, and 


metals, they procurs from the Negroes, in ex- 


change for the alt which they dig from the salt- 
pits of the desart, They manufacture a strong 


doch of goats hair, for covering their tents, and 


tle, but the only species of agriculture in their 


country is practised by the Negroes who reside in 


their territories, The wandering habits of the 
Moors, the seclusion of the desart, the infolerance 
of their religion, and the evident guperiority over 
the Negroes, which they derive from the know- 


| ledge of writing, and of the Arabic language, have 
produced an aversion to Strangers, an attachment 
to their own manners, and a gonceit of their own. 
Superiority, which are indicated by the haughti- 


ness of their gait, the ferocity of their look,. and 


the staring witdness of their eyes. The dangers 


of the desart inure them to fatigue, and the free 


quent abstinence, which both necessity and reli- 


gion imposes, accustoms them to suffer hunger 


and thirst with fortitude and patience, Many 
of their military maxims still breathe the courage 


which the conquerors of Spain and Africa display- 


ed. © Can any thing,” say they, „be more 


4 dastardly, than to kill a man before yon ap- 
< proach near enough to be distinguished.“ 
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Moors were formerly accustomed to advance with- 
in the length of the enemy's lance, and, then re- 
tirin g, commence the combat with their darts and 
arrows ; but, since their superiority in arms has 
become more dubious, they have been content to 
avail themselves of artifice and treachery. Their 
native courage, however, their skill in predatory 
war, and, especially, the superior fleetness of their 
horses, render them formidable to the peaceful a- 
gricultural tribes of the Negroes, who are neither 
50 well prepared for repelling invasion, nor reta- 
liating i injuries, and who are often plundered and 
enslaved, when cajoled by their insidious profes- 
sions of friendship. A small party of Negroes 


would never risk themselves in the desart, but 


one or two Moors will travel with impunity 
through all Africa, and plunder the Negroes by 
whom they have been entertained. Women are 
considered by these Moors as an inferior species 
of animals, whose only accomplishment is volup- 
tuousness, and whose only duty is implicit sub- 
mission to their brutish husbands, or rather mas- 
ters. Such are the Moors of the Senegal and Ni- 
ger, who, according to Mr Park, unite the blind 
superstition of the Negro, with the cruelty and 
treachery of the Arab. 

The ultimate object of the Frend; when they 
formed the settlement of Fort St Joseph in Kaja- 
aga, was not so much to secure and engross the 
trade of that country, as to procure a determinate 
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station whence they might penetrate, with the 
greater ease, into Tombuctoo, Gago, and Melli, 
and possess themselves of the traffic in gold. But, 
when they had gained this previous point, they 
found the most formidable obstacles opposed to 
therr farther progress. The Serawoollies and 


| Mandingoes who were in possess ion of that trade, 


from which they had excluded the Foulahs of the 
Siratick, eluded all their offers, and resisted all 
their attempts. Disconcerted by tbis opposition, 


they directed their views to Bambouk, to which 


they penetrated by the river Falzm?, on which 
they founded Fort St Peter. Though the natives 
of .Bambouk were extremely suspicious of stran- 
gers, and guarded the passages into their country 
with the utmost jealousy in 1716, M. Com- 
pagnon not only was able to penetrate into that 


region, but to conciliate the chiefs so much, that 


he was allowed to traverse it in every direction, 
and to procure specimens of the gold mines which 
at that time were open. The specimens of ore 
were sent to Paris by De la Brue, with different 
plans for forming settlements in the country. He 
engaged to conquer Bambouk with 1200 men, 
and calculated, that in four years the mines would 
reimburse the expence of the expedition; but none 
of his plans were adopted, and the commerce of 


the French was again confined to Galam. 


Bambouk is a region of considerable extent, 


bounded on the north by Kajaaga and Kasson, on 
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' the south by Konkadoo and Satadov, on the west 


by Bondou, and on the east by Gadou, and the 
Foulah state Brocko. The natives, who were 


originally termed Malinłbupo, have for about two 


certuries intermingled with the Mandingoes, and 
lost the distinetive characteristics of a nation, by 
their assimilation to that people. Their govern- 
ment alternates between monarchy and aristocra- 
tical republicanism. Abounding in mines of gold, 
silver, copper, tin, and iron, the soil hardly pro- 


duces millet, rice, or maize, for the gubsistence of 


the inhabitants, and scarcely affords straw or grass 


for the covering of their houses. The air is un- 


wholesome, from the mineral vapours with which 
it is impregnated, and the ins upportable heat pro- 
duced by the reflection of the lofty bare mountains 
which inclose the region, and impede the currents 
of the wind. The only cattle are sheep and goats, 
as there is little ground for pasturage. The 
working of the mines is regulated by the caprice 
or the necessity of the chiefs of the districts. The 


"miners are both indolent and unskilfal ; and, as 


they neither use props nor ladders, never pene- 
trate beyond 10 feet, though the quantity of the 
gold increases with the depth of the mine. As 
the natives imagine gold to be a capricious male- 
volent being, who delights in baſing and eluding 
the miners, they never 3 to recover a vein 
When 1 it disappears. 
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Wulle the French attempted to explore the gold 


countries by the Senegal and the Faleme, the En- 
glish endeavoured to penetrate by the Gambia, 
as the Portugueze had formerly done. About the 
year 1520 the king of Portugal sent engineers 
and workmen up the Gambia to the fall of Bara- 
conda, to blow up the ledge of rocks which im- 
pedes the navigation of the river, who, after exa- 
mination, found the attempt impracticable. In 
1618 Captain Thomson proceeded up the river 


to Tinda, about 30 leagues above Baraconda, and 


dispatched a messenger to Jaye, a town 9 days 
Journey beyond it, but, being murdered in a mu- 


tiny by his own men, his observations were lost. 


In 1619 Captain Jobson sailed as high as the 


Tinda river, and heard of Jaye, Mombar, and 
Tomba-oonda, but did not proceed to the town of 


Tinda. In 1723, Captain Stibbs ascended about 


20 leagues above Baraconda, but, from the shal- 


lowness of the river at that season, was not able 


'to reach Tinda. About the beginning of this cen- 
tury, the mulatto agents of the English frequent- 
ed the banks of the Faleme, and De la Brue re- 
lates, that Captain Agis, an Englishman, had vi- 


Sited that river, who, at his return to Vintain, 
on the Gambia, where he resided, finding his wife, 
a mulatto woman, delivered of a black child, caus- 
ed it to be pounded in a mortar, and thrown to 
the dogs. | 
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In 1791, this country was traversed by the 


brave but unfortunate Major Houghton, who, 


first after the death of Ledyard, and the return of 
Lucas, attempted to explore Africa, according to 
the plan of the African Association. Having 
formed an acquaintance with the manners of the 
Moors, during his residence as British Consul at 
Marocco, and with those of the Negroes, while 
he remained at Goree in the capacity of Fort- 
Major, he sailed up the Gambia to Pisania, the 
residence of the hospitable Dr Laidley. Pisania 
is a small village in the kingdom of Yam, esta- 
blished by the English on the banks of the Gam- 
bia as a trading factory. It lies in N. Lat. 13“. 
35“. and W. Long. 13%. 28'. From Pisania, Ma- 
jor Houghton proceeded to the Mandingo king- 
dom of Woolh, bounded by Walli on the west, 
Bondou on the north-east, and on the east by the 
Simbani wilderness. It is agreeably diversified 
by plains and rising grounds, extremely fertile, 
and well cultivated, in the vicinity of the towns. 


The highest parts of the mountainous ridges ex- 


hibit the red iron stone, amidst the stunted shrubs 
which hardly detract from the bleakness of the 
pros pect; cotton, tobacco, and esculent plants, are. 
raised in the valleys; and the intermediate slop- 
ing grounds are covered with corn. The Pagans 
are more numerous than the Mahometans, and 
retain the ascendancy in the government. At 


Medina, the capital, the Major was received with 
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great hospitality and kindness by the King” of 


Woolli, from whom he received various direc- 


tions concerning the routes by which it was pos- 
sible to penetrate into the interior regions. The 
accounts of these regions which he was able to 
collect from the slatees, or slave-traders, and tra- 
velling Shereefs and Marabouts, he communicat- 
ed to Dr Laidley, by whom they were forwarded 
to the African Association. From these he ap- 
pears to have entertained the most sanguine ex- 
In his letter from Medina 
of the 6th of May 1791, he says, I have ob- 
< tained the best intelligence of the places I design 
< visiting, from a Shereef here, who lives at Tom- 
* buctoo, and who luckily knew me when I was 
< British Consul to the Emperor of Marocco, in 
< T5712. I find, that in the river I am going to 
< explore, they have decked vessels with masts, 
with which they carry on trade from Tombuc- 
© too eastward to the centre of Africa. I mean 
to embark in one of them, from Genne in Bam- 


bara, to Tombuctoo.” The information con- 


cerning the magnitude of the vessels by which the 


Niger is navigated in the vicinity of Tombuctoo 


and Houssa, depends upon different authorities, 
and is as old as the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. De la Brue was informed by the Mandingo 
merchants at Galam, that some leagues from 
Tombuctoo, the Niger was navigated by © mast- 
ed barks ;” and that this city was yearly visited 


Mer 
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by a large caravan of whites, armed with fire 


locks. From various testimonies, Dr Laidley of 


Pisania was induced to believe that ships of 100 
tons burden frequented Houssa; and Mr Park, 
before his departure from the Gambia, was in- 


formed by a priest who had visited Tombuctoo, 
that the canoes upon the Niger were large, and 
not made of one tree, but of various planks unit- 


ed, and navigated by white people. Nothing 
will appear wonderful in this relation, when we 
consider, that, not only Tombuctoo, but Gago, 
far to the eastward of that city, have at different 
times been subjugated by the arms of Marocco, 
and that these regions, as well as Zanfara and 
Melli, are frequently traversed by the caravans 
of Marocco, Tunis, and Tripoli. From Medina, 
Major Houghton advanced to Bambouk, and, after 
crossing the Falems, at Cacullo, in lat. 13% -54'. 


arrived at Ferbanna. Here he was entertained 


with extraordinary haspitality by the King of 
Bambouk, who not only gave him directions for 
pursuing his route to Tombuctoo, but furnished 
him with a guide, and with money to defray the 
expences of the journey. After his departure 
from Bambouk, the route which he pursued is 
not accurately known. It appears, however, that 
having, in opposition to the opinion of his friends 
in England, and even to that which he himself 
had stated, encumbered himself with an assort- 


ment of bale goods, consisting of linen, scarlet- 
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cloth, cutlery ware, beads, and ambers; the pow- 
erful attractions which these presented to the ra- 
pacity of the natives, involved him in perpetual 


contests. After surmounting many difficulties, 


he took a northern direction, and endeavoured to 
penetrate through Ludamar. From Simbing, the 


frontier village of this state, which is situated in 
2 narrow pass between two rocky hills, and en- 


compassed with a high wall, he wrote with a pen- 
cil his last letter to Dr Laidley, when he was de- 


serted by his negro servants, who refused to fol- 


low him into the Moorish territory. This letter 
was dated Sept. I. 1791, and expressed in the 
following terms: Major Houghton's compli- 
« ments to Dr Laidley, is in good health, on his 
„ way to Tombuctoo, robbed of all his goods by 
* Fenda Bucar's son.“ At Jarra, for a musket 
and some tobacco, he engaged certain Moorish 


merchants who were going to purchase salt in the 


desart, to convey him to Tisheet, which lies near 
the salt-pits, 10 days journey to the North of 
Jarra, Whether he had been deceived concerning 
his route, or insiduously decoyed into the desart, 


it is impossible to determine; but, at the end of 
two days, suspecting the perfidy of his companions, 


he resolved to return to Jarra, and, upon refusing 
to advance, was deserted and plundered by the 
Moors. Major Houghton returned on foot through 
the desart, solitary, and perishing with hunger. 
He had wanted food for some days when he reach- 
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ed Jarra, a watering- place belonging to the Moors, 
where he was either murdered or suffered to pe- 
rish, as the Moors refused to supply him with 
meat. His body was dragged i into the wilderness, 

and left to waste under a tree, in a spot which was 


pointed out to Mr Park, at Jarra. The traders 


on the Gambia reported that he had been mur- 


dered by the instigation of the king of Bambara ; 
but this was afterwards contradicted, and he was 
asserted to have died of a dysentery. Dr Laidley 
attempted to recover his books or papers, by of- 
fering rewards to the native traders, but without 


success. Thus was the Association a second time 


deprived of the exertions of a man, whose courage 
and abilities afforded the fairest presages of suc- 
cess, while the shocking circumstances of his 
death could not fail to mingle the emotions of re- 
gret with the feelings of disappointment *, 
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* Matthew's Voyage to the Coast of Africa; Wadstrom's 
Essay on the Colonization of the West Coast of Africa; Leo 
Africanus; De la Brue in Labat; Battel in Purchas's Pilgr.; 
Campagnon in Labat; Barbot's Guinea; African Associa- 
tion; Park's Travels in Africa; Rennell's Geographical U- 
lustrations ; Lobo? Voyage to Abr ssinia. 
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CHAP. XI. 


* — — 


TRAVELS OF MR PARK—FROM PISANTA IN YANT, 10 4b 
IN WOOLLI—IN BONDOU —IN- KAJA&GA—IN KASSON = 
IN KAARTA——ACCOUNT OF THE LOTUS—WAR BETWEEN” 
KAARTA AND BAMBARA—TRAVELS AND DETENTION IN . 
LUDAMAR«—EtSCAPE THROUGH THE WILDERNESS ro BAM 
BARA—TRAVELS IN BAMBARRA TO SILLA, AND RETURN 
ALONG THE NIGER=TRAVELS IN MANDING, AND HOSPI- 
TABLE RECEPTION AT KAMALIAH— TRAVELS IN JALLQN=,_ 


KADOO—KONKADOO, SATADOO, AND DENTILA—ACCOUNT - 


* 


OF FoOTA-TORRA— RETURN TO PISANIA 


= 4 8 Mk Ah PY „* n 1 * 


'T. noven the concomitant circumstances of the- 
fate of Major Houghton remained in obscurity, 


the intelligence of his death was soon fully con- 
firmed, and the Association immediately engaged 
another gentleman, to prosecute the same ardu- 
ous enterprise. Mr Mungo Park, a native of 
Scotland, born near Selkirk, who had received a 
medical education at Edinburgh, and was lately 
returned from a voyage to the East Indies, in- 


flamed with an ardent desire of exploring these 


unknown regions, examining their productions, | 
and investigating the manners of their inhabitants, 
was proposed, at his own desire, to the Associa- 
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tion, by the President of the Royal Society, and, 


after satisfying the Committee with respect to his 


skill in astronomy, geography, and natural-history, 
sailed from Portsmouth on May 22d 1795, and, 


on the 215t of June, arrived at Jillifree, on the | 


northern bank of the Gambia. Jillifree, in N. 
Lat. 13” 16, and W. Long. 162 5 is situated in 
the fertile Kingdom of Barra, the inhabitants of 


which trade up the Gambia in their canoes, as 
high as Baraconda, with salt, which they exchange 


for maize, cotton- cloth, ivory, and gold-dust. 
The number of persons employed in this trade, 
renders the king of Barra the most powerful chief 
on the Gambia, and enables him to impose exor- 


bitant duties on European traders, who visit the 
rivers. After touching at Vintain, they sailed up 


the Gambia to Jonkakonda, a trading town with- 
in 16 miles of Pisania, where Mr Park was ex- 
pected by Dr Laidley, who invited him to reside 
at his own. house, till an opportunity occurred of 
prosecuting his journey to the interior. During 


his residence at Pisania, the exertions of Mr Park. 


were directed to the acquisition of the Mandingo 


language, the exammation of the natural produc- 


tions of the country, and the procuring informa- 
tion concerning the interior regions from the free 


black traders, who all appeared averse to his pro- 


posed i journey; but these occupations were, for 


some time, interrupted by the country fever, or 
Seasoning, which he * by exposing himself 
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to the night dew. Yani, and the adjacent Man- 
dingo districts, present an immense level surface, 


where the absence of picturesque beauty is com- 


pensated by the fertility of the soil. Besides rice, 
millet, maize, and esculent vegetables; we natives 


cultivate indigo and cotton in the vi cinity 6f their 


towns and villages. Their dene animals are 


| almost the same as in Europe ; the ass 1s employ- 


ed in carrying burdens ; but the plough is un- 
known, and the substitution of animal for human 


labour, unpractised in agriculture. The most 
| common wild animals are the elephant, panther, 
hyrna, and jackal. The Negroes of the Gam- 


bia have no idea of taming the elephant, and, when 
the practice is mentioned, term it a white man's lie. 


The shrill bark of the jakal, and the deep howl of 


the hyzna, mingling with the incessant croaking 


of frogs, and the tremendous peals of midnight 


thunder, form a symphony of no very pleasant 
kind. The Gambia, which is deep and muddy, 
and the banks of which are covered with impene- 
trable thickets of mangroves, contains sharks, 
crocodiles, and river-horses, (an animal which 
may be more properly denominated the river ele- 
phant) in immense numbers, with various kinds of 
excellent fisch. The Negroes live chiefly on ve- 


getable food; they reduce their corn to meal in 


a mortar, and most commonly use it in the 
form of #oustous, a kind of pudding dressed 


in che steam of broth made with animal food. 
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The shea-toulon, or tree butter, which in food, is 
substituted for butter, and in domestic purposes 


for oil, is obtained in great quantities, from the 


interior districts. The trade of the Negroes is 
conducted by barter; and, in order to adjust the 
value of their different articles of commerce, they 
appeal to a nominal standard, which from Senegal 
to Cape Mount 1s termed @ bar ; from Cape Mount 
to Cape Palmas, a piece; from Cape Palmas to 
Wiudah, an actey; from Whidah to Benin, a haun; 
and from Benin to Gabon, a copper. These deno- 
minations originated from the particular species 
of merchandize for which the Negroes showed - 
the greatest avidity, when Europeans began to 
trade on these coasts. On the Gambia, that quan- 
tity of any particular species of goods, which is 
valued at a bar of iron, is denominated a Ar of 
that commodity. 

At the commencement of the Fas season, with- 
out waiting for the coffle, or caravan of slatees, or 
slave-traders, of whose jealousy he was apprehen- 
sive, Mr Park departed from Pisania on Dec. 2. 
1795, and advanced into the kingdom of Walli, 
attended by two negro servants, and accompanied 
by two slatees of the Serawoolli nation, and two 
free Mahometan negroes, of whom one was going 
to Bambara, and the other, a blacksmith, who had 
been employed by Dr Laidley, was returning to 
Kasson, his native country. One of his servants, 
named Johnson, who had been in England, and spoke 
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the English and Mandingo languages, was hired at 


the rate of 15 bars a- month, 5 of which were to be 
paid to his wife, during his absence, and the re- 
mainder to himself. The other was a boy nam- 


ed Demba, the slave of Dr Laidley, who, on the 


condition of fidelity, had promised to emancipate 
him at his return. His baggage consisted chiefly 
of a pocket sextant, a magnetic compass, a ther- 
mometer, an umbrella, two fowling-pieces, two 


pair of pistols, and a few changes of linen and 
cloaths. In the day they continued their jour- 


ney, and in the evening were entertained by the 
ludicrous tales resembling those of the Arabians, 
which the Mandingoes related. On Dec. 5. they 
arrived at Medina, the capital of Woolli, contain- 
ing about 1000 houses, surrounded with a high 
wall of clay, and an exterior fence of pointed 


stakes and prickly bushes. Here Mr Park was 


introduced to the venerable chief who had receiv- 
ed Major Houghton with so great hospitality. He 
found him seated upon a mat at the door of his 
hut; and, upon desiring leave to pass through his 
territories, was answered, that he should be fur- 
nished with a guide next day, and assured that 
the king himself would pray for his safety, who 
entreated him to desist from a journey of such 
imminent danger, which had already proved fatal 
to Major Houghton. In return for this conde- 
scension, one of Mr Park's attendants began im- 
mediately to sing an Arabic song, in which the 
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king and his people joined as chorus. After re- | 
ceiving the guide, he departed from Medina, and, 
on the 8th, arrived at Kolor, in N. Lat. 13%. 49. 
near the entrance of which he saw the dress of 
Mumbo-Jumbo hanging upon a tree. Passing 


through Tambacunda and Koomakary, he reached 


Koojar, the frontier town of Woolli, on the 11th, 
and hired three elephant hunters to accompany him 
as guides through the wilderness, which separates 
that kingdom from Bondou. In the evening, he 
was invited to be a spectator of a wrestling match, 
at the bentang. The contest was regulated by 
the music of a drum; the combatants were only 
clothed in a short pair of drawers, and anointed 
with oil or shea-butter ; they approached bending 
low, parrying with their hands, and attempting to 
catch at the knees. This method of wrestling is 
similar to that which is practised in many places 
of Scotland and Wales, and seems to have been 
used in Syria at a very ancient period, as appears 
from a circumstance narrated in the history of 
Jacob“. Next morning, one of his guides who 
had received part of his wages in advance, had 
absconded, and, in order to prevent the other two 
from following his example, Mr Park immediate- 
ly departed, and entered the wilderness. His at- 
tendants having prepared a appbie, or charm, to 
avert misfortune, advanced with courage, ang. 


* Genesis xxxii. 24. 
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oon arrived at a large tree, decorated with inna- 


merable scraps of cloth, as custom had directed 
every traveller, vrho desired a fortunate journey, 
to hang up something on its branches. This prac- 
tice, originally intended to mark a watering place, 
had degenerated into a blind superstition ; and-to 
encourage his attendants, Mr Park followed the 
example of the Negroes. On the 13th he arrived 
at Tallika, the frontier town of Bondou, and tra- 
versed a fertile champaign country, till he reach- 


ed Koorkarany, in N. Lat. 13%. 53', being only 


interrupted by a quarrel between two of his at- 
tendants, which he terminated by threatening to 
shoot the person who had drawn his cutlass, if he 


attempted -again to molest any of the company. 


At Koorkarany, the Marabout showed him va- 
rious Arabic MSS. and, among the rest, the Al 
Sharra. From Koorkarany they proceeded through 
an open cultivated country, till they reached the 
banks of the Faleme, covered with large fields of 
corn ; the mimosa grew on the stony heights, and 
whinstone and quartz were often observed. Some 
wells which they passed were dug with great in- 
genuity, to the depth of 28 fathoms. The villa- 
gers on the Faleme were skilful fichers. They 
Prepare their fish, by pounding them in a mor- 
tar, while fresh from the water, and drying them 
in large loaves in the sun, which in eating they 
dissolve in boiling water, and mix with their 
kouskous. The black loaves, prepared in 


it, 
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this manner, form an article of commerce in the 


Moorish districts, where fish is hardly known. 


The women were often rude and troublesome by 


their solicitations for amber and beads. On the 
215t they arrived at Fatteconda, the capital of 


Bondou, and, according to custom, presenting them- 


selves at the Bentang, were invited to lodge at 
the house of a slatee. Mr Park was immediately 
conducted to a private conference with Almami 
the king, who had caused Major Houghton to be 
plundered. He was surprized that Mr Park nei- 
ther wished to purchase slaves nor gold, and de- 
sired him to return and receive provisions in the 
evening. Dreading this interview, Mr Park car- 
ried with him his umhrella, and some other arti- 
cles, as a present to his majesty, and put on his 
new blue coat, as the safest method to preserve 
it. Being conducted to the palace, a kind of cita- 
del, subdivided into courts, the various passages 
of which were guarded by centinels with muskets, 
he was introduced in form to the king, who un- 
derstood the value of the presents much better 
than the narration of the traveller as the design 
of travelling for curiosity, merely to view the 
country and its inhabitants, was still more incom- 
prehensible than the mechanism of the umbrella 
presented. But as he was going to depart, his 
majesty desired him to stop a little, and imme 
diately favoured him with a specimen of African 
Joquence, equally unsatisfactory to the traveller. 
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It commenced with a panegyric on the whites, 
their immense wealth, and extensive benevolence: 
the body of the oration consisted of an ingenious 
eulogium on Mr Park's blue coat, not omitting 
the yellow buttons with which it was deco- 
rated, while the conclusion contained an eloquent 


address to the owner, to persuade him to present 


it to his majesty, urging, that he would wear it 


on all public occasions, and inform every one that 


saw it, of the donor's generosity. These argu- 


ments, with a still more powerful motive which 


his majesty did not urge, the danger of irritating 
him by a refusal, induced Mr Park to comply 
with this request, who quietly stripped off his 
coat, and laid it at the feet of the king. In conside- 
ration of this and the other presents, he was pre- 
sented with 5 drachms of gold, and his baggage 
exempted from examination. Next day the king 
desired him to visit his women, and, upon his as- 
senting, he was conducted into the seraglio, where 


he was rallied by the African beauties, upon the 


whiteness of his skin and the prominence of: his 
nose, which, they alledged, were both artificial. 
The first, these philosophical ladies attributed to 
his having been bathed in milk when young, 
while they fancied that the elevation of his nose 
had been produced by pinching it from time to 
time, till it acquired its unnatural form. This 
theory might really do credit to a modern philo 
sorher of France or Germany. In return for 
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these complimentary remarks on his features and 
complexion, Mr Perk, with great gallantry, praised 
the glossy jet of their skins, and the lovely depres- 
« 510n of their noses;” but they told him that Hone - 
mouth was not esteemed in Bondou. He remarks, 
however, that they were probably not so insensi- 
ble to flattery as they affected, for, after his depar- 
ture, they presented him with fish and a jar of honey. 
Bondou, like Woolll, is covered with wood, but 
the land is more elevated and fertile. From its 
central situation, between the Senegal and Gam- 


bia, it is much frequented by the Mandingo and 


Serawoolli traders. As the duties are heavy, 


the revenues of the king are considerable, and, 


consequently, his authority firmly established, and 
his power formidable to his neighbours. On the 


23d, they departed from Fatteconda, and, while 


the moon shone bright, and the deep silence of the 
woods was only interrupted by the howling of the 
wolves and hyznas, that glided like shadows 
through the thickets, without articulating a word 
louder than a whisper, they traversed the wilder- 
ness which divides Bondou from Kajaaga, and ar- 
rived at Joag, the frontier town of that kingdom, 
on the 24th. Joag is situated 247 miles east of 
Pisania, in N. Lat. 14 25', and W. Long. 9? I2', 
It contains about 2000 inhabitants, and is sur- 
rounded by a high wall, with port holes for mus- 
kets. The habitation of every individual is also 
surrounded with. a distinct wall in the manner of 
2 
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the inculæ of the ancients, They 2 up ther 
residence in the house of the judge, or Dooty, who 
is termed the Alkaid on the coast, and were invit- 
ed to attend the public dances in the evening. But, 
during the night, there arrived a party of horse, 
from the king of Kajaaga, who, being joined by o- 
thers in the morning, surrounded Mr Park with 
their muskets in their hands, and informed him , 
that, having entered the country without paying 
the duties, his people, cattle, and baggage, were. 
forfeited, and that they were ordered to conduct 
| him immediately to Maana, the residence of the 
. king. As resistance was impossible, he affected 
to comply with this peremptory order; but, after 
consulting his landlord, who represented in strong 
terms the avarice of the Serawolli prince, he re- 
solved, if possible, to conciliate the messengers, 
which he effected with the loss of half his proper- 
ty. During the remainder of the day, he and his 
attendants were obliged to fast, as he was plun- 
dered of his money, and durst not produce his re- 
maining effects, lest he should attract the avarice 
of the king. In this situation, while he was sit- 
ting on the bentang, chewing straws, he was ac- 
costed by an aged female slave, who enquired 7 
he had got his dinner. As he imagined she only 
mocked him, he did not reply, but his boy an- 
swered, that the king's people had robbed him 
of his money; when the benevolent slave took a 
a basket from her head, presented him with a fer? 
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handfuls of earth- nuts, and departed beſore he had 
time to thank her. Immediately aſterwards, he 
was visited by Demba Sego, nephew of the King of 


Kasson, who was returning from the king of Ka- 
jaaga, with whom he had in vain attempted to ad- 


just the disputes that had occurred between that 


kingdom and Kasson. Upon Tearning the situa- 
tion of Mr Park, Demba Sego oftered to conduct 
him to the Mandingo kingdom of Kasson. Ac- 
cepting this offer, he departed with his attendants 


from Joag,. on the 27th of December; and, pas- 


sing by the towns of Gungadi and Samee, they 


reached Kagee, a large village, where they crossed 
the Senegal, and entered the kingdom of Kasson. 


The journey was marked by nothing remarkable, 


except the sacrifice of a white chicken, which was 
offered by Johnson, the interpreter, to the spirits 
of the woods, described as a powerful race of 


white beings, with long flowing hair. No sooner 


had they entered Kasson, than Demba Sego sug- 
gested the propriety of rewarding his services by 
a handsome present. At this unexpected propo- 


sition, Mr Park began to suspect that he had not 


altered his situation by crossing the Senegal; but, 
as complaints would not have availed, he affected 


to comply with great alacrity ; and, advancing on 


the journey, on December 29th, arrived at Teesee. 
Teesee is a large unwalled town, fortified with a 
kind of citadel, inhabited by Mandingoes. The in- 


habitants have one singular custom, that no . 


Z. 3. 
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is | | man is allowed to eat an egg. As his friend, Dem. 
1 ba, in order to give himself an air of importance, | 
| 4 | had borrowed his horse, bridle, and saddle, while | 
10 1 1 he went to negociate with the Moors of Gedumah, | 
| h | | Mr Park was forced to remain till his return. 
| 5 During which time, an embassy from Almami 1 
let: Abdulkader, king of Foota Torra, arrived at Tee. | f 
105 1 see, and announced to the commandant Tiggitʒ 6 
1 . Sego, the father of Demba, that except the people 4 
0-4 of Kasson should embrace the Mahometan reli- 
Fr . gion, and demonstrate their conversion by saying : 
LED eleven public prayers, in the approaching war, the |; 
king of Foota Torra would unite his arms with 
those of Kajaaga. Upon mature deliberation, the -.4 
inhabitants of 'Teesee, considering that much less 7 
injury could result from the repetition of public 1 
prayers than from the armies of Foota Torra, re- 1 
solved to comply with the condition, which was 1 
accordingly received as a sufficient proof of their I 
'eonversion. At the return of Demba, Mr Park t 
resolved to proceed immediately to Kooniakary, 6 
_ the capital ; but, before he was allowed to depart 1 
from Teesee, he was plundered of half his remain- t 
ing goods, by his obliging friend, under the dou- h 
ble pretext of duties and presents. Leaving Tee- n 
see, on the morning of January roth, after cros- 3 
sing Krieko, a branch of the Senegal, near a large pb 
town named Madina, they arrived, on the second Sl 
day, at Jumbo, the native town of the blacksmith, 8 
Whose brother came out to meet him, accompanied | f 
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by a singing man, and bringing him à horse, that 
he might enter his native town like a person of 
consequence. As soon as they approached the 
town, they were joined by a number of the inha- 
bitants,- shouting, jumping, and singing, and the 


minstrel began a song in praise of the blacksmith, 


extolling his courage, and exhorting his friends to 
dress him abundance of victuals. His relations: 


testified the most extravagant joy at his return, 


and his aged blind mother was led out, leaning on 
a staff, to congratulate her son, who stroked his 
hands, arms, and face, and seemed greatly delight- 
ed. During this tumult of joy, when the atten- 


tion of every one was so much absorbed, that: 


none of them observed the white stranger, Mr 


Park seated himself beside one of the huts; but. 


when the Negro proceeded to detail his history, 
from the period of his leaving Kasson, and, after 
repeatedly mentioning the kindness: of the white 
traveller, pointed to the place, and exclaimed,, 
«. See him sitting there,” their joy was converted. 
mto amazement, the eyes of all were turned upon. 
the stranger, and none could comprehend how he: 
had arrived without being perceived. The wo-. 
men and children, however, could not conceal their. 


- apprehensions at his appearance, and could not be: 
reconciled to it for some time, though the black 


smith declared him to be quite inoffensive. The: 


gratitude of this Negro was so great, that he re- 
fused to leave Mr Park while he remained at Kooe- 


2 


7 
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niakary. On his way to Kooniakary, he visited 
Soolo, where Salim Daucari, a respectable slatee, 


on whom he had a letter of credit from Dr Laid-. 
ley, was accustomed to reside. Here he was re- 
ceived with the utmost attention; but, in a few 
hours, a message arrived from the king of Kasson, 


to demand the reason of this delay. Mr Park, 
proceeded immediately to Kooniakary, and, next 


day, in the presence of an immense concoursc of 
people, had an audience of his majesty, by whom 
he was very favourably received, and who appear- 
ed to be satisfied with the account of his journey. 
The king of Kasson informed him of the approach- 
ing war, in which all the neighbouring countries 
would be necessarily involved; but agreed to al- 
low him a guide into Kaarta. Mr Park desired a 
guide to conduct him into Fooladoo 4 but the 
king replied, that he was bound, by an agree- 
ment with the king of Kaarta, to send alt mer- 
chants and travellers into his territories, and 
therefore could not, in consistence with justice, 
allow him a guide by any other route. During 
his residence at Soolo for a few days till the mes- 
gengers returned who had been sent to ascertain the- 
state of the adjacent country, Mr Park was sub- 
jected to new impositions, from a rumour arising 
chat he had received a great quantity of gold from 
Salim Daucari. The kingdom of Kasson is a 
beautiful level country, the state of population 
and cultivation in which exceeded that of any re- 


bomb, grand. — as 


1 K. F- 
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gion which our traveller had as yet visited. 
Kooniakary, the capital, lies in N. Lat. 14*. 34. 
about 594 geog. miles to the east of Joag. From 


Soolo Mr Park proceeded along the populous banks 


of the Krieko, by Kimo, Feesurah, and Karancalla, 


to Kemmoo, the capital of Kaarta, where he ar- 


rived on Feb. 12. On the journey, having sepa- 


rated a little way from his companions, he fell in 


with two Negro horsemen, who were struck with 


consternation at the singularity of his appearance, 
and galloped off muttering prayers with looks of 


horror. Meeting his attendants, they related that 
they had seen a tremenduous spirit, arrayed in 
flowing robes, while a chill blast came rushing 
upon them like cold water from the sky. At 
Kemmoo he met with the most hospitable recep- 
tion from Daisy Koorabarri, king of Kaarta, whose 
character was not tarnished by any of those acts 
of rapacity which had marked the conduct- of the 


other African princes. As all intercourse be- 


tween Kaarta and Bambara had heen interrupted, 
and a residence in Kaarta was equally dangerous 
to Mr Park, and disagreeable to king Daisy, who 
dreaded the imputation of murdering a white man, 
he chose the only remaining route to Bambara; 
through the kingdom of Ludamar, equally ha- 
zardous and circuitous, where Major Houghton 


had already perished. On Feb. 13. he departed 


from Kemmoo, and proceeded with an escort to 


Funingkedy, where he had an opportunity of ob. 
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serving the hardiness of the Moors, five of whom, 
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if fe 
4 armed with muskets, drove off a number of cattle b 
* belonging to the inhahitants, and passed within . 8] 
1 ; pistol-shot of 500 of the townsmen, collected un- be 
14 der the walls, who scarcely made a show of re- p 
i 4 sistance. One of the herdsmen, whose leg was 00 
If 1 fractured by a shot, died in the hands of the Bush- p 
75. reens, who attempted to smuggle him into Para- 
1 dise, by teaching him, before his exit, to pronounce IN 
the Mahometan confession of faith, There is but S0 

one God, and Mabomet is his prophet. His dis- te 

consolate mother only exclaimed . be never told a te 

lie ; but the spectators chimed in with great w 

effect to form a dismal chorus of screams and groans. tt 

Mr Park was regarded as a cannibal, for ane. tt 

ing the operation of amputation, tr 

On the road between Kemmoo and F onipghedy, re 

Mr Park first · observed the Negroes gathering th 

tomberongs, or the berries of the Rhamnus Lotus. a 

The lotus is common in all the Negro kingdoms, W 

and is found on the Gambia, but it is in the sandy K 

soil of Kaarta, Ludamar, and the northern @istricts m 

of Bambara that it is most abundant. There the h 

natives collect the small farinaceous berries, which th 

are of a yellow colour and delicious taste, and, by m 

drying them in the sun, pounding them in a mor- in 

tar, and forming them into a paste with water, in 

compose a sort of bread, which resembles the of 

sweetest gingerbread in colour and flavour. The b. 


water, sweetened with the juice of the lotus berry, 
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forms a pleasant gruel, which is the common 


breakfast in many parts of Ludamar. The lotus 


shrub is found at Tunis, and seems evidently to 


be the plant which nourisbed the Lybian Loto- 
phagi of Homer and Pliny, and with which, ac- 
cording to Pliny, armies were sometimes sup- 

From Funingkedy, Mr Park proceeded by Sim- 
bing to Jarra, a large town situated at the foot of 
some rocky hills, in N. Lat. 15. 5“. and was at- 
tended on his route by numerous fugitive Kaar- 
tans, who fled from. the arms of Bambara. Not- 
withstanding the uniformity of the Negro wars, 
that of Kaarta derives considerable interest from 
the amicable character of the chief of that coun- 
try. It originated in a contest cancerning the 
restitution of some cattle that had been stolen by 
the Moors from Bambara, and sold to the chief of 


a Kaartan village. Mansong, king of Bambara, 


who had been long jealous of the prosperity of 
Kaarta, availing himself of this pretext, sent a 


message to king Daisy, desiring him to direct 


his slaves to sweep the houses, and have every 
thing prepared, as the king of Bambara, with ooo 
men, would visit Kemmoo in the dry season. This 
insulting message was accompanied with a present 
in the hieroglyphical stile. It consisted of a pair 
of iron sandals, and the explanation was supplied 
by the bearer, that until the king of Kaarta had 


wore out these in his flight, he should not be 
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* 0 


* & secure from the arrows of . Bambara.” Rude 


nations generally supply the deficiency of their 
language by the energy of their gestures, and the 
slowness of their capacity by the vivacity of their 
images and significant actions. The hieroglyphi- 
cal message of the Scythian ambassador, who, 
without speaking a word, presented to Darius, a 
bird, a frog, a mouse, and five arrows, is well 


known. Herodotus mentions, that the same Da- 


rius sent notice to the Tonian Greeks, that if they 
continued their depredations in Asia, he would 


treat them as pines, or axterminate them, for no 


Shoots rise from the pine when it is cut down. 
The chief of the Narraghanset Indians, to express 
his mortal enmity to the first settlers of New 
England, sent them a rattlesnake's skin stuffed 
full of arrows, to which the English replied very 
intelligibly, by returning the same skin stuffed 
with powder and bullets. Upon receiving a simi- 
lar message from the king of Bambara, the Kaar- 
tan prince, after consulting with his chief men, 
returned a similar defiance, and, immediately is 
suing proclamations, called upon his friends to 
join him, permitting all who were unarmed, or 
afraid of the war, to retire into any of the adjoin- 
ing states, whence they should always be wel- 
come to return, if they observed a rigid neutra- 
lity ; but, if they engaged in hostilities against 
their native country, he declared, that © they had 


* broken the keys of their huts, and could never 
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again enter the door.” Though the proclama- 
tion was generally applauded, various powerful 
tribes, particularly those of Jower and Kakaroo, 
retired from Kaarta into Kassan and Ludamar, by 
which means Daisy's army was reduced to 4000 


effective men. At the approach of Mansong to 


Kemmoo, Daisy retreated to Joko, and afterwards ' 
to Gedingooma, a strong town, surrounded with 
high walls of stone, situated in a narrow pass be- 
tween two hills, with only two gates, the one 
facing Kaarta, and the other Jaffnoo. At Joko, 
however, his sons refused to accompany his flight, 
lest the singing men should say, that Daisy and 
« his family had fled from Joko without firing a 
„gun.“ They were therefore left with a party 
of horse to defend Joko, but, after various skir- 
mishes, were defeated, and one of them taken pri- 


soner, upon which the others retired to Gedin- 


gooma. When Mansong saw that Daisy would 
not hazard a battle, he ravaged Kaarta with fire 
and sword; but, being unable to make any im- 
pression on Gedingooma, after remaining about 
two months in its vicinity, he marched to attack 
Ali, the Moorish king of Ludamar, who refused 
to furnish him with the auxiliaries he had pro- 
mised; and, upon the retreat of the Moors, re- 
tired to Sego. The king of Kasson dying at this 
period, the succession was disputed by his two 
sons; the unsuccessful candidate retired to Ge- 
dingooma; and as Daisy, who had lived in friend- 
9 | 
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ship with both the 83 refused to FIR 
him up, though he did not interfere in the contest, 
the king of Kasson joined some disaffected Kaar- 


tans in a predatory excursion into Kaarta. Daisy 


retaliated this attack, by surprising three large 
villages of Kasson, and putting every effeetive 
man to the sword, and, among the rest, many of 


his own traitorous subjects. Upon this, the Kaar- 
tan tribes, by whom he had been deserted, com- 


menced hostilities against their former prince, but 


were obliged to retreat at the approach of Daisy, 
when the war was terminated by the rainy season. 


Jarra, often pronounced Varra and Varba, 
where Mr Park had now arrived, is a large town, 
the houses of which are built of stone, intermix- 
ed with clay instead of mortar, the majority of 
the inhabitants of which are Negroes. Here he 
resided 14 days in the house of a Gambia slatee, 
(upon whom he had an order from Dr Laidley 
for a debt) till a messenger returned from Ali the 
Moorish prince, to whom he had been sent to so- 
licit permission to travel through his country. 
On the 26th of February, one of Ali's slaves ar- 

rived to conduct him to Goomba; and as all his 
attendants, except his faithful boy Demba, refus- 


ed to advance into the Moorish country, he deli- 


vered a duplicate of his papers to Johnson, to con- 
vey them to the Gambia. Here he left his su- 
pernumerary clothes with Daman Jumma, the 
slattee, and here he was plundered of his sextant, 
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which accident terminated his observations of la- 


titude, and caused the parallels of his remaining 


geographical - stations to be left undetermined. 
From Jarra he departed, on the 27th of February, 
and advanced through a sandy country, by Troom— 
goomba and Quiza, to Deena, a large town built 

of stone and clay, where the Moors were more nu- 
merous in proportion to the Negroes than at Jar- 
ra, These feroctous fanatics insulted Mr Park in 
the grossest manner; but, finding it impossible to 
irritate him so far as to afford them a pretext for 
seizing his baggage, they determined to plunder 
ham, because he was a Christian, and the pretend- 
ed protection of Alt did not secure him from their 
rapacity. From Deena, he proceeded over a san- 
dy country, covered with asclepias gigantica, to 
Sampaka, a large town which formerly belonged 
to Bambara, and had often resisted the attacks of 
the Moors, but, at the termination of the last war 
between the Moors and Bambarans, had been re- 
signed to the king of Ludamar, with all the coun- 
try as far as Goomba, There he lodged in the 
house of a Negro, who manufactured gun-pow- 


der from nitre, collected from the reservoirs of 


water frequented by the cattle, and sulphur sup- 

pled by the Moors, who obtain it from the Me- 

diterranean. The ingredients are pounded in a 

wooden mortar, the grains are unequal, and the 

strength of the gunpowder very inferior to that of 

Europe. From Sampaka he proceeded to Dalli, 
A a 2 
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. within two days journey of Goomba, where he ar- 


rived on the 5th of March; and, remaining in a 
village in its vicinity, till he should be joined by 


some of the inhabitants who intended to accompa- 
ny him to Goomba, he was seized, on the 9th, by 
a party of Moors, who were ordered by Ali to 
convey him to Benowm, as his favourite wife Fa- 


tima was desirous of seeing the Christian. By 


the Moors he was conducted back to Deena, where 


he saw one of Ali's sons, who immediately handed 


him a double barreled gun, and commanded him to 


repair one of the locks, and dye the stock of a blue 
colour. Mr Park found it extremely difficult to 


persuade him that a white might be ignorant of 
this art. On March 12th, they arrived at Be- 
nowm, which exhibited a great number of tents 


scattered irregularly over a large extent of ground, 


and divided by herds of camels, cattle, and goats. 
Here he remained till the 30th of April, and was 
treated with the utmost insolence and brutality by 
the Moors, who shut him up in a hut in which a 
wild hog was tied, which the boys constantly ir- 
ritated by beating, while the men and women re- 
gularly assembled to teaze the Christian. Their 
curiosity was almost as disagreeable as their inso- 
lence, as they examined his clothes, searched his 
pockets, wondered at the whiteness of his skin, 
counted his toes and fingers, and forced him to 
continue dressing and undressing himself, button- 
ing and unbuttoning his clothes, from noon to 
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night, while he was perishing with hunger and 
thirst. The curiosity of the females of Luda- 
mar, formed no exception to the common opi- 
nions entertained on that subject. As the culti- 
vation of their minds could not fail to inspire 
them with deep disgust at that species of prostitu- 
tion which is sanctioned by the Moorish customs; 
they are entirely unacquainted with refinement and 
delicacy ; and when their natural timidity is em- 
boldened by 'numbers, they are-unrestrained by 
modesty or decorum. A party of the Moorish 
females, who visited Mr Park, were very curious 
to know whether the rite of circumeision extend 
ed to the Christians. Mr Park, who was exceed- 
ingly surprised at their effrontery, treated the 
matter in a jocular manner, and assured one of the 
most handsome, that he would satisfy her curiosi- 
ty, if the others would retire; when they all de- 
parted, much delighted with the jest. While he 
temained at Benowm, he had an opportunity of 


seeing a Moorish wedding; it was not celebrated 


with the same festivity of song and dance as the 
Negro weddings ; one woman beat a drum, and 
the others made a kind of whistling noise, or frog- 
music, with their months. When he had retired 
to his hut, and was sitting almost asleep, an old 
woman entered, and told him she had brought him 
a present from the bride, and immediately dis- 
charged in his face the contents of a wooden bowl: 
which she carried in her hand. As Mr Park, whe» 

Aa 3 
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perceived that it was the same species of holy wa- 
ter with which the priest sprinkles a new married 
couple, among the Hottentots, did not exhibit 
much gratitude for the favour; the old lady in- 
formed him seriously, that this nuptial benedic- 
tion of the bride was received by the unmarried 
Moors as the highest mark of esteem. 

Before Johnson had time to depart from Cain 
he was also seized by the Moors, and conveyed to 


Benowm, with all the effects of Mr Park that had 


been left in the house of Daman Jumma, except 
the papers, which had been committed by Johnson 
to the care of one of the wives of Daman. These, 
with Mr Park's watch, his gold, amber, and pock- 

et-compass, were deposited in the tent of Ali, 
whose superstitious fears were soon excited by 

the compass, and enquired why that small piece of 

iron, (the needle) always pointed to the great de- 

rt. As a scientific explanation would have been 


unintelligible, and affected ignorance would have 
excited suspicion, Mr Park told him that it point- 


ed to his mother, who resided beyond the great 


desart, and would conduct him to her if she was 
alive, and, when she was dead, direct him to her 


grave. Upon this explanation, Ali, who began to 


regard it with still greater amazement, turned it 


repeatedly round, and, as it still pointed to the de- 


sart, returned it with great caution, as too dãnger- 


ous an instrument to keep in his possession. As 
the Moors, though. extremely indolent, are very 
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rigid masters, Mr Park's two Negro servants 
were employed in collecting withered grass for the 
king's horses, and, after many consultations, he was 
himself installed in the office of barber to his bar- 
barian majesty, but acquitted himself so badly at 
his first exhibition, in shaving the head of the 
young prince, that he was immediately deposed. 
Various consultations were held, concerning his 
future destination: some advised that he should 


be put to death, others that he should lose his 


right hand, while the king's brother proposed to 
put out his eyes, which, he said, resembled those 
of a cat, to which measure all the Bushreens a- 
greed; but Ali deferred the execution of the sen- 
tence, till Fatima the queen came from the north. 
In the mean time, he was ordered not to go with- 
out the camp; and, on walking: to some shady 
trees, at a little distance, to escape the insults witli 
which he was continually harassed, he was pur- 
sued by a party of horsemen, one of whom snap - 
ped a pistol twice at him, with the utmost indif. 
ference, Mr Park's nankeen breeches appeared 
to the Moors not only inelegant but indecent ; and 
Ali caused him to wrap himself up in his cloak, 
when he carried him to visit his women. These 
ladies were very inquisitive, and examined his hair 
and skin, but knit their brows, and shuddered at 
the whiteness of his colour. On such occasions, 
the Moors conducted him in a kind of procession, 


galloping round him as if they had been baiting a ; 
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wild beast, twirling their muskets round their 
heads, and exhibiting feats of activity and horse- 
mats. To relieve the irksomeness of time, he 
began to learn the Arabic characters, and, by de- 


siring the most insolent of the Moors, either to 


write on the sand, or decypher the characters 
which he had formed, he discovered # method of 
diverting their malicious propensities, by addres- 
sing their vanity, and pride of SE: accom- 
plishments. | 


- 


During the tune that he remained at "Sn | 


by held various conversations with two Mahome- 
tan travellers, who traded in salt; one of them 
resided in Walet, and had visited 'Tombuctoo and 
Houssa. He described Walet, the capital of Beeroo, 
as larger than Tombuctoo, though not so much 
frequented by strangers, on account of its distance 
from the Niger, and its trade being chiefly con- 
fined to salt. He related, that Walet was distant 
ro days journey from Benowm, the route passing 
through a barren country, where there were no 
remarkable towns. From Walet to Tombuctoo, 
he reported to be 11 days journey, which was 
usually performed on bullocks. Houssa was the 
largest town he had ever seen. When Mr Park 
enquired so particularly concerning the distance 


between Walet and Tombuctoo, he asked if he 


intended to travel in that direction: being ans wer- 
ed in the affirmative, he said, it would not do, and 


added, that Christians were regarded there as chil - 


t 
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dren of the Devil, and enemies of the prophet. 
He said that many Jews resided at Tombuctoo, 


who spoke Arabic, and used the Moorish prayers. 


The other traveller, a native of Marocco, had re- 
sided some months in Gibraltar. He related that 
the route from Marocco to Benowm occupied 50 


days, having the following intervals between the 


stations; from Marocco to Swera, 3 days; to 
Agadier 3; to Jiniken 10; to Wal de Non 4; to 
Lakeneig 5; to Zeeriwin Zeriman 5 ; to Tisheet 


10; to Benown 10. 


On the 3oth of April the Mook camp broke 


up from Benowm, at the approach of the army 


of Bambar to the frontiers of Ludamar, and re- 


treated by the way of Farani, towards the north, 


to an encampment in the vicinity of Bubaker, a 


town inhabited by the Negroes. Here Mr Park 


had an interview with Fatima, the Queen, who 
was at first shocked with the appearance of a 
Christian, but became soon reconciled to him, 
when he had answered her a number of questions 


concerning the country of the Christians. This 


lady seemed to compassionate his situation, and, 


from her, he received the only instances of Kind- 


ness which he experienced in Ludamar. The 
country around Bubaker presented only a dreary 
waste of sand, diversified with dwarf trees and 


prickly bushes, scattered at intervals. The in- 


sufferable heat had destroyed vegetation, and dried 


up almost all the water: nature seemed sinking 
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under its influence, and the stillness of the desart 
prevailed, except at the watering-places, where 
it was interrupted by the constant lowing - of the 
cattle, furious with thirst, that contended around 
the wells, while those that were too weak to en- 
dure a struggle, devoured the black mud in their 
vicinity, From this scarcity of water, Mr Park 


suffered severely, though he received some sup- 
plies from Fatima; and, as the Moors at the wells 


were afraid of polluting their vessels with the 


touch of a Christian, he was forced, when he 
could procure water, to drink from the troughs 
with his head among the cows. The rainy sea- 
son now approached, when the Moors annually 


retire to the Great Desart, and no opportunity 
occurred of effecting his escape, when he obtain- 
ed leave, through the intercession of Fatima, to 
accompany Ali to Jarra, where he went to treat 


with the fugitive Kaartans, who solicited his as- 


sistance against Daisy, their native prince. From 
the first watering- place which they reached after 
their departure from Bubaker, the boy Deniba 
was sent back to the Moorish camp, to the deep 
regret of Mr Park, who remonstrated in the 
strongest terms to Ali, who only told him, with 
a haughty look and malignant smile, that if he did 
not immediately mount his horse, he should like- 
wise be sent back to Bubaker. At their arrival 
in Jarra, Mr Park immediately requested Daman 
Jumma, the slatee, to negociate the release of 
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Demba with Ali, who refused it, upon the pre- 
text, that he was the principal interpreter of the 
Christian, and might perhaps conduct him to Bam- 
bara; but agreed, when there should be no dan- 

ger of this, to transfer him to the slatee at the 
common price of a slave. The fugitive Kaartans 
offered to hire 200 of Ali's cavalry ; which the 
Moorish prince, with the warmest professions of 
friendship, agreed to furnish, upon condition that 
they should previously supply him with 400 head 
of cattle, 200 garments of blue cloth, and a consi- 
derable quantity of beads and ornaments. To 
this stipulation they agreed; and, soon after Ali 
had received the articles, they were informed, by 
fugitives from Kasson and Kaarta, that Daisy, 
who had been informed of their intended attack, 
proposed immediately to visit Jarra. In order to 
anticipate him, they raised about 800 men, and 
entered Kaarta on the 18th of June. They also 
demanded their Moorish auxiharies from Ali; 
but that perfidious prince informed them, that his 
cavalry “ were otherwise employed.” On the 
24th, the army of the confederates returned with- 
out venturing to encounter Daisy, after plunder- 
ing some of his villages. But, on the 26th, the 
alarming intelligence arrived, that the king of 
Kaarta was on his march to Jarra, and had already 
taken Simbing. The inhabitants immediately pre- 
pared to evacuate the town, and the women con- 


tinued all night beating corn, and packing up their 
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most necessary articles. Next morning, the great- 
er number departed from Bambara, by the way 
of Deena, driving their sheep, cows, and goats, 
and carrying a small quantity of provisions and 
clothes : lamentation resounded along the road ; 
the women and children were crying; the men 
were sullen and dejected, and, as they travelled 
on, frequently pausing to view their native city, 
and the · wells and rocks to which all their plans 


of ambition and of happiness had been conſined. 


The centinels soon after reported, that the confe- 
derate army had fled before Daisy, without firing 
a gun; upon which the screams of the women 
and children redoubled, the remaining inhabitants 
deserted the town, and Mr Park, dreading to be 


mistaken for a Moor, in the confusion of victory, 


mounted his horse, took a bag of corn behind 
him, and joined the fugitives. At Queira he 
waited a few days for the arrival of some Man- 
dingoes who were going to Bambara, when Ali's 
chief slave arrived with four Moors to conduct 


him to Bubaker. Iwo of them proposed to se- 


cure his horse; but, as it appeared impossible to 
escape upon such an animal, they neglected this 
precaution. At this alarming intelligence, Mr 
Park resolved to attempt an escape; and, packing 
up his clothes, which now consisted of two shirts, 
two pocket handkerchiefs, and two pair of trows- 
ers, an upper and under waistcoat, a cloak, a hat, 
3nd a pair of half boots; as soon as the Moors 
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were asleep, he stepped over the Negroes, who 
were sleeping in the open air, mounted his horse 
in great perturbation, and departed. When he 
had advanced a few miles, he saw himself pur- 
sued by three Moors, who were hooping and 


brandishing their double-barrelled guns. Mr Park 


now lost all hope of escaping, and resigned him- - 
self to his fate with the indifference of despair ; - 
but his pursuers were contented with plundering 
him of his cloak. At the departure of the Moors, 
he entered the wilderness, directing his course 
E. S. E. by the compass; the heat of the sun was 
increased by the reflection of the sand, and the 
ridges of the hills seemed to fluctuate like the sea, 
in the ascending vapour; Mr Park began to grow | 
faint with thirst, and the horse restive from fa- 
tigue; often did he climb the tallest trees, to look 
for the ascending smoke of some village, or the 
traces of human habitations, but nothing appear- 
ed on the level horizon, but thick underwood and 
hillocks of white sand. The leaves of the trees 
which he chewed were bitter, but were devoured 
by the horse; and, as his fate seemed now inevi- 
table, he took off the bridle, and, exhausted with 
fatigue, and affected with sickness and giddiness, 
sunk upon the sand in a state of insensibility. 
Recovering at length, he found the bridle in his 
hand; and, as the sun was sinking beneath the 
horizon, determined to make another exertion. 
As the darkness increased, he perceived some 
B b | 
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flashes of lightning, which indicated rain; the 
wind immediately began to roar among the bush- 
es; and, when he opened his mouth to receive the 
drops, he found himself covered with a shower 
of sand. In a little while, the sand ceased to fly, 
and the expected shower arrived, when Mr Park 
spread out his clothes to collect the rain, and, by 


wringing and sucking them, quenched his thirst. 


Directing his way by the compass, which the 
flashes of lightning enabled him to view, he reach- 


ed a Moorish watering- place about midnight, and, : 


avoiding their tents, discovered some shallow 
muddy pools of water, by what he emphatically 
terms the heavenly: music of the frogs, that com- 
pletely covered the surface of the pools. Next 
day he arrived at Shrilla, a Foulah village, sub- 
ject to Ludamar, where the Dooty refused to re- 
lieve his necess1ties, and the men proposed to con- 
vey him back to Ali. Mr Park deceived them, 
taking a retrogade- direction, as if he had been re- 
turning to the Moors; but before his departure, 


he addressed a venerable old woman, who was 


spinning cotton at the door of one of the huts, and 
making signs that he was hungry, upon which 
she invited him to enter her hut, and set before 
him a bowl of kouskous, and also procured corn 
for his horse. Mr Park presented her with one 
of his pocket handkerchiefs. All day he traversed 


a fertile level country; the third day the track 


became more hilly, and he arrived: at a watering 
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place belonging to the Foulahs, where he was re- 
ceived with great hospitality. Journeying on 
during the night, at the approach of some travel- 
lers, he concealed himself among the thickets, 
where he sat holding his horse by the nose, with 
both his hands, in equal danger from the travel- 


lers in the open ground, and the wild beasts by 


which the bushes were haunted. Next day, July 
5th, he reached Wawra, a small town surrounded 
with high walls, inhabited by Mandingoes and - 
Foulahs, subject to Bambarra. He was now be- 
yond the boundaries of Ludamar and the tyranny 
of Ali. Though this prince had been successful 
in his former wars against Bambarra, his army 
never exceeded 2000 cavalry. But though these 
compose his military force, they form but a small 
proportion of his Moorish subjects, as Mr Park, 
who had, however, no accurate method of estimat- 
ing the Moorish population, was informed. The 
troops of Ludamar receive no pay, except what 
they derive from plunder. Their horses are ex- 
celient, and are often purchased by the Negro 
chiefs at the rate of 14 slaves. The dress of the 

Moors is similar to that of the Negroes, and only 

distinguished by the turban, which is none of the 
least obvious characteristics of a Mahometan. 
Length of beard is venerated as a mark of Ara- 
bian extraction. Mr Park's beard, which the 
Moors seemed to regard as too good a beard for 
2 Christian, was the only circumstance in his per- 
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3 on or character which excited their approbation. 
Capital punishments are seldom inflicted in Luda- 
mar, except upon the Negroes. The Moors 


spend the day chiefly in conversing about their 
horses, or planning depredations on the Negro 
villages. As the king's tent is the chief public 


place, they often amuse themselves by chanting 
songs of adulation in his praise. It cannot be de- 
nied, that in every nation, that quality which 
causes revolutions, which elevates and destroys 


the works of men, which constitutes and abolishes 
laws, which founds, and which undermines em- 


pires and kingdoms, Force, which predominates 
uin human affairs, has been more frequently the 


subject of the poet's panegyric, than any of the 
mild and useful virtues. Every nation applauds 
those qualities that are useful to itself. Civilized 
nations praise tatents and virtues, savages hunt- 
ing and fishing. That valiant man is dead, 
say the Brazilians, when lamenting their warriors, 
„that valiant man is dead, who gave us go many 


.< captives to devour. Alas, the famous hunter 


« Alas, the excellent ficher Alas, the valiant 
< Slayer of the Portugueze. He is dead! alas! 
< be is dead, whom we lament, and we shall cee 
« him no more till we dance with him behind the 
mountains. The Scandinavian bards sung the 
praises of piracy, the Huns of robbery, and the 
Moorish minstrels applaud dexterity in plundering 


the Negroes, The expences of the king of Lu- 
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dimar are defrayed by the taxes of his Negro 
subjects. In magniſicence of dress and equipage, 
he exceeds the other Moors, but on common oc- 
casions, the distinctions of prince and subject are 
forgotten, and his majesty reposes on the same 
mat, and eats out of the same bowl with his ca- 
mel- driver. Among the Moorish women, corpu- 
lence and beauty are nearly synonimous; a per- 
fect beauty 1s a load for a camel, and a fine woman 
is unable to walk without a slave under each arm 
to support her. In order to acquire this artificial 


plumpness, the young girls are crammed, in vo- 


luntarily, with milk and kouskous, by their mo- 
thers, who stand over chem with a rod and en- 
force obedience. | | 
From Wawra,, Mr Park proceeded” to Din- 
gyee, where a Foulah, who received him with 


great hospitality, requested, at his departure, a- 
lock of his hair, to make a saphie, imagining that 


a saphie, formed of the hair of white men, would 
bestow upon its possessor all the knowledge of the 
original owner. After indulging the Foulah's de- 


sire of knowledge, he advanced to Wassiboo, a 


small town in N. Lat. 14 49“, where the cultiva- 


tion of corn is carried on to such an extent, that 


© hunger is never known.” Men and women la- 


bour in concert, and, in planting corn, use a pad- 


dle superior to that of the Gambian Negroes; but 
the frequent incursiotis of the Moors force them 
to carry their arms into the field, with their in- 
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struments of agriculture. * From Wassiboe, he 


proceeded by Satilè and Galloo, along with some 
fugitive Kaartans, to Moorja, a large town, 
where an extensive commerce in salt is carried on 
by the Moors, who exchange it for corn and cot- 
ton-cloth. The natives, who are Mahometans, 
are very hospitable, but prohibit Kafirs to drink 
corn-sþirit, or beer. Advancing through a fertile 
romantic country, by Datliboo and Fanimboo, 
large villages, they reached Doolinkeaboo. As 
they approached Sego, the number of passengers 
on the roads augmented, and the people became 
less hospitable; but he observed, for the first 
time in Africa, that women were here admitted 
into society. Mr Park was constantly mistaken 
for a Moor by the Bambarrans, whe. jested upon 
the sorry appearance of himself and his horse, and 
affected to think that he had been at Mecca. On 
July 23st he reached Sego, and, a little before his 
arrival, he had the inexpressible satisfaction of be- 
holding the long-sought majestic Niger, glittering 
to the morning sun, as broad as the Thames at 
Westminster, and flowing slowly from west to 
east. Mr Park immediately hastened to the 
brink, and, having drunk of the water, returned 


fervent thanks to God, for having crawned his la- 


hours thus far with success. Sego, the capital of 
Bambarra, which lies in N. Lat. 14? 10% and W. 

Long. 20 26; 618 miles from Medina, the capital 
ef Woolli, contains about 30,000 Likabitants,. I. 


bital 


king w 
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consists of four distinct towns, ' two of which are 
situated on the northern, and two on the southern 
bank of the Niger. They are surrounded with 
high mud walls; the houses are of a square form, 
with flat roofs, and are built of clay; some of 
them consist of two stories, and many are white- 
washed. The streets are narrow, and Moo- 
rich mosques appear in every quarter. | It 
was a market-day, when Mr Park arrived at 
Sego, and such crowds were crossing the river, 
that he waited above two hours for a passage; 
In the meantime,, Mansong the king was inform- 
ed that a white man was coming to see him; and, 
having been prepossessed against him by the 
Moors and Slatees residing at Sego, sent one of his 
chief men to forbid him to pass the river, till the 
as informed concerning the object of his 
journey. The messenger directed him to lodge at 
a distant village, and promised to visit him in the 
morning. Mr Park observed, that the canoes up- 
on the river were of considerable size, but had 
neither decks nor masts. They were formed of 
two large trees, made concave, and united longitu- 


dinally, with their ends to each other, which struc- 


ture rendered them inconveniently long, and dis- 
proportionately narrow. The language of Bam- 
barra he found to be a corrupted species of Man- 
dingo, which he soon understood and spoke. On 
arriving at the village to which he had been di- 
rected, the inhabitants, who viewed him with 
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fear and wonder, refused to give him food, or ad- 


mit him into their houses. Mr Park. took off the: 


bridle and saddle off his horse, and turned him 


loose to graze, The wind rose, and threatened a 
heavy rain, and Mr Park was sitting, weary and 
dejected, under a tree, when he was observed by a 
woman returning from the field, who, learning his 
situation, with looks of compassion, took up his 
bridle and saddle, and told him to follow her. She 
conducted him into her hut, lighted a lamp, gave 
him broiled fish to eat, and a mat to repose upon, 
and, with some young women, began to spin cot- 
ton. During this labour, which continued great 
part of the night, they amused themselves with 
songs, one of which, composed extempore, was 
sung by one of the young women to a sweet plain- 
tive air. The winds roared, and the rains fell. 
« The poor white man, faint and weary, came 
* and sat under our tree. He has no mother to 
« bring him milk, no wife to grind his corn. 
(Chorus. Wet us pity the white man no mo- 
« ther has he, &c. Mr Park was deeply im- 
pressed with this instance of kindness to an unpro- 
tected stranger, and presented his benevolent hos- 
tess with two of the four brass buttons, which re- 
mained on his waistcoat,. the only mark of grati- 
tude, which it was in his power to bestow.. Next 


morning, a messenger arrived from the king of 


Bambarra, who enquired if Mr Park had brought 
any present, and. was informed that he had been 
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robbed of every thing by the Moors. He depart- 
ed, and, in the afternoon, another messenger an- 


nounced the order of the king to leave the vicini- 


ty of Sego, and presented him with 5000 cowries, 
which Mansong, desirous of relieving a white 
man, had sent him to purchase provisions on his 
journey. Mr Park estimates 250 cowries at the 
value of a shilling ; and such 1s the proportion be- 
tween their value and the price of provisions, that 
a man and his horse can subsist upon 100 for 24 
hours. From the messenger, who was instructed 
to conduct him to Sansanding, if he intended to 
visit Jennè, he learned that the king of Bambarra 


had only been deterred from admitting him to his 


presence by the violence of the Moors, and the ap- 
prehension that it would be impossible to protect 
him from their malice; and that he had employed 
the only possible method of displaying his bene- 
volence. The character in which Mr Park ap- 
peared, was extremely suspicious, and could hard- 
ly be distinguished from that of a vagabond or fu- 
gitive. When he related to the Bambarrans, that 
he had come from a great distance, and passed 
through many dangers, to behold the Joliba river, 


they naturally enquired whether there were no 


rivers in his own country, and whether one river 
was not like another, over all the world. The 
guide praised the hospitality of the Bambarrans, 
but related, that Jennè was entirely under the in- 
fluence of the Moors, and only a nominal part of 
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the dominions of Bambarra. Mr Park, however, 
had proceeded too far, to recede upon vague re- 
port, and resolved to verify it on the spot; and, 
for this purpose, leaving Sego on the 23d, he ad- 
vanced by Kabba to Sansanding. The extensive 
city of Sego, the canoes with which the river was 
covered, the numerous population, and the improv- 
| & ed state of cultivation in the beautiful country 
| which he traversed, presented a prospect of civili- 
zation which recalled more forcibly to his memo- 
ry the centre of England, than the ideas he had 
formed of the middle of Africa. The inhabitants 
of the country were occupied.in collecting the fruit 
of the shea-tree, from which the vegetable butter 
is prepared, which is a principal article of com- 
merce in the interior districts. The shea- tree, 
which resembles the American oak, is indigenous 
in Bambarra, and 1s left growing, when the wood- 
land is cleared. The butter is prepared from the 
kernel, which resembles a Spanish olive, and is en- 
closed in a sweet pulp, under a thin green rind; 
it is dried in the sun, and then boiled in water; 
the butter is whiter, firmer, and better flavoured 
than that of milk, Sansanding contains near 
10,000 inhabitants, and is a considerable mart of 
Moorish commerce. Here Mr Park was mista- 
ken for a Moor by the Negroes, but was soon dis- 
covered by the Moors, who accosted him with 
their usual arrogance and insolence, requiring him 
to recite the Mahometan prayers, in imitation of 
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the Jews, who, notwithstanding this conformity, 
and their general similarity to the Moors,. are 
reckoned inferior to the Christians. Mr Park de- 
clared, that he could not speak Arabic ; when a 
Shereef from Tuat in the great desert, sprung up, 
and swore by the Prophet, that if he refused to 
go to the mosque, he would be one that would as- 
sist in carrying him; when the Dooty, to whom 
he was conducted by the guide, interposed, and de- 
clared, that he was the king's stranger, and that 
he should not be injured while under his protec- 
tion. At sunset, he was conducted into a neat 
hut, with a court before it, which was immediate- 
ly filled with Moors, who clambered over the mud 
wall, in order to see him perform his evening de- 
votions, and eat eggs. Mr Park assured them 
that he had no objection to eat eggs, if they would 
only procure them. When a number of eggs 
were brought by the landlord, they were much 
surprised that he could not eat them raw, imagin- 
ing that Europeans subsisted chiefly on this food. 
But when the landlord discovered that a white man 
eat the same kind of food as other persons, he en- 
tertained him very kindly with plain substantial 
mutton, When the Moors had departed, he re- 
quested him to write a saphie, for, said he, “ if a 


Moor's saphie be good, a white man's must 


be better.” Upon which Mr Park furnished 
him with one of the best he could recollect, by 
writing the Lord's prayer on a thin board, with 
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a reed. On the 25th of July, he left Sansanding, 
and proceeded by Sibili, Nyara, and Nyamee, to 
Modiboo. Between Nyamee and Modiboo, he 
observed the guide examining the bushes with 
great caution, and, enquiring the cause, was in- 
formed that the woods were infested with lions. 
As they were crossing an open plain, inters persed 
with bushes, the guide suddenly wheeled round, 
and exclaimed, © a very large hon!” As Mr 
Park's horse was much fatigued; they rode slowly 
along, and began to think the alarm groundless, 
when he perceived a large red lion, couching with 
his head between his paws. Mr Park immediate- 
ly disengaged his feet from the stirrups, in order 
to throw himself on the ground, but, while his 
eyes were rivetted upon the animal, his horse 
carried him slowly to a considerable distance, and 
the lion calmly retained his position. Soon after 
leaving Modiboo, his horse stumbled on the rough 
clayey ground, and, as he could not raise him up, 


he was forced to leave him, with the sad presage, 


that he should soon lie down and perish in the 
same manner, exhausted by hunger and fatigue, 
When he reached Kea, a small fishing village, he 
entreated the protection of the Dooty, who in- 
formed him, coolly, that he paid no attention to 


fine speeches, and that he should not enter his 
house. From Kea, he was transported in a canoe 


to Moorzan, a fishing town on the northern bank, 
whence he was conveyed across the Niger to Silla, 
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a large town, situated in N. Lat. 14. 48“. and W. 
Long. 1“. 24“. about xogo British miles east of 
Cape Verd, and in the same parallel. At Silla, 
exhausted with sickness, hunger, and fatigue, 
half-naked, and without any article of value to 
procure provision, clothes, or lodging, while the 
intolerant fanaticism of the Moors, whose influence 
increased as he advanced, and tlie violence of the 
tropical rains, by which the swamps and rice- 
grounds were already inundated, presented insu- 
perable obstacles to his progress; while inevitable 
destruction menaced him on the one hand, and the 
dangers of a journey on foot, ſor several hundred 
miles, through nations and regions entirely un- 


known, awaited him on the other, Mr Park re- 


solved to accept the only alternative which circum- 
stances presented, and to attempt the preservation 
of those discoveries which he had made, by re- 
turning to the Gambia. He had now approached 
within 200 miles of Tombuctoo, which had long 
been the object of the research of the Portugueze, 
the French, and the English; he had ascertained 
the direction of the Niger, and followed its course 
for 70 miles to the east, and he now resolved, be- 
fore his return, to collect from the Moorish and 
Negro traders, an account of its farther course, 
and of the Kingdoms in its vicinity. He was in- 
formed that Jennè, a large town, which contains a 
greater number of inhabitants than Sego, or any 


other city in Bambarra, is situated on a small island 
Cc 
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in the Niger, at the distance of two days journey 
from Silla. Two days journey below Jenne, the 
river expands into a considerable lake, termed 


Dibbie, the dark lake, in crossing which from west 


to east, the canoes lose sight of land for one whole 
day. From the lake Dibbie, the river isbues i in a 
number of streams, which, at a lower point, unite 
in two large branches, which, separating to a great 
distance, inclose the island Ginbala or Guinbala, 
which is about 100 miles in length. Ginbala is 
inhabited by Negroes, who live in considerable af. 
fluence, as the country is often visited by traders, 
who pass from the west to Tombuctoo, and who, 


from the swampy nature of the soil, intersected . 


by numerous creeks, have been able to resist all 
the power of the Moors. The soil of this island 
is extremely fertile. The two great branches of 
the Niger, which insulate Ginbala, unite at Kabra, 
the port of Tombuctoo, which is one day's jour- 
ney to the south of that city. On the northern 
banks of the Niger, at a small distance from Silla, 


the pastoral kingdom of Massina commences, in- 


habited by Foulahs, who are tributary to Bambar- 
ra. On the north-east of Massina, lies the king- 
dom of Tombuctoo, the capital of which is the 
principal emporium of the Moorish commerce in 
Africa, The. government 1s in the hands of the 
Moors, who are more [intolerant than in any o- 
ther country. Mr Park was informed, by a re- 
zpectable Negro, that when he first visited Tom- 


- 


Park saw quivers and arrows of curious work- 
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bhuctoo, he 10 up his lodging in a public inn, 
when the landlord conducted him into his hut, 
spread a mat on the floor, laid a rope upon it, and 


thus addressed him, „If you are a Mussulman, 
i you are my friend, sit down; but, if you are 
« a Kafir, you are my slave, and with this rope I 
„will lead you to market.” The present king 
of Tombuctoo is named Abu Abrahima ; his 
court is splendid and magnificent; he possesses 
immense riches, and the expences of government 


are defrayed by a tax on merchandize. Houssa, 
the capital of a powerful Kingdom, which lies to 


the eastward, is also a great mart of Moorish com- 
merce, more extensive and populous than Tom- 
buctoo, which it resembles in government and po- 


lice, as well as in trade. At Houssa, the Negroes 


are more numerous than at Tombuctoo, and pos- 
sess a share in the government. The Niger pas- 
ses to the south of Houssa, at the distance of two 
days journey, but its farther course is unknown, 
and the traders who arrive at Tombuctoo and 
Houssa, from the east, are ignorant of its termi- 


nation, and only declare, in general terms, that it 


runs towards the rising gun, to the end of the world. 
At Jenn, a language entirely different from that 
of Bambarra, termed by the Negrocs, Jennè Kum- 
mo, and by the Moors Kalam Soudan, begins to 
be spoken; but the merchants of the east use lan- 
guages which are quite unknown. At Silla, Mr 
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manship, which had come from Cassina. On the 
south of Ginbala, lies the extensive Negro king- 
dom of Gotto, the capital of which is named Moos- 
see, after a chief who had the address to umte the 
petty states into which the country was formerly 
subdivided, in a confederacy against Bambarra. 
Being appointed general, he embarked a fleet of 
canoes on the lake Dibbie, and, sailing up the Ni- 
ger, took Jennè by storm, and forced the king of 


Bambarra to sue for peace, which was granted on 


condition of paying an annual tribute of slaves; 
and Moossee, returning to Gotto, was declared 
King of the country. On the West of Gotto, lies 
Baedoo, which is tributary to Bambarra. On the 
west of Baedoo, lies Maniana, the inhabitants of 
which are represented as cruel ferocious cannibals, 
who never give quarter to their enemies, by the 
Bambarrans, with whom they have * engaged 
m frequent hostilities. 

From Silla, Mr Park returned PO the same 
route, as the road along the southern bank of the 
Niger was represented as impassable, from the 
swampy grounds inundated, and the creeks flood- 
ed by the periodical rains. As he could not al- 
ways procure a guide, he was often obliged to 
wade breast deep across the swamps ; and though 


he recovered his horse at Modiboo, his journey was 


not only uncomfortable and dangerous, but his re- 
ception was every where more unfavourable than 
in his journey to Silla. At Sansanding, he learn- 
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IT — — * — 


ie gad that the suspicions concerning the object of his 
* journey, had so much increased, that he was uni- |. 
* versally believed to be a spy; and he was inform- | 
ne cd that the king of Bambarra had dispatched a ca- | 
7 noe to Jennè to bring him back to Sego. This g 
a. intelligence had almost determined Mr Park to 1 
of swim his horse across the Niger, and attempt to | q 
4. penetrate to Cape Coast, through Kong Or Gon- 5 | 
of jah, which was 10 days journey to the south. | ( 
on But, on considering the dangers which it was ne- = 
T cessary to encounter, among nations whose lan- | 
ed 'guage and manners were equally unknown, he re- 
es solved to advance towards the west along the N * 
he ger, and ascertain its navigable course in that di- 
of rection. Leaving the vicinity of Sego, on the 
ls, 13th of August, he travelled rapidly over a popu- 
he lous fertile country, through roads which the mud 
ed rendered almost impassable, frequently swimming 

over the creeks with the bridle. of his horse in his- 4-11 
me teeth, and his papers in the crown of his hat; mis- 141 
he taken frequently for a Moor, he was always re- q; | 
he | ceived with rudeness and suspicion, subsisting on 1 
d- the same raw corn with his Horse, except when 11 
al- the superstition of the Negroes induced them to 1 
to purchase a white man's saphie, for a meal of rice | by 
oh or milk. Two days journey from Sego, he pas- | 
vas sed Sai, a large town, the walls of which, at the _ i 
TOY distance of 200 yards, were surrounded by two' 4 
lan deep trenches, flanked. with square towers, like a | N 
n- regular fortification, The inhabitants informed: in 
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him, that, 15 years ago, the Dooty of Sai had two 
sons killed in the war of Maniana, and refused to 
send his sole surviving son to join the army of 
Bambarra, at the order of the king, who besieged 


Sai at his return from Maniana. As the inhabi- 


tants refused to surrender, though reduced to such 
an extremity by famine, that they devoured the 
bark and leaves of their bentang-tree, the king 
proclaimed, that if they would open the gates, 110 
person should suffer injury, except the Dooty. 
The Dooty immediately resolved to sacrifice him- 
self for the city, and walked out to the camp of 
Bambarra, where he was put to death, after which 
his son was massacred, and the inhabitants sold 
for slaves. At the village of Song, they refused 
to receive him within the gate, though the coun- 
try was infested with lions. Mr Park collected 
grass for his horse, and lay down under a tree 
near the gate, but was soon roused by the roar of 
a lion, which advanced so near, that he heard him 
rustling among the grass, and immediately climb- 
ed the tree for safety. The inhabitants, who be- 
lieved him to be a Moor, would not admit him till 
midnight; when, convinced of their error, they 
opened the gates, declaring that no Moor ever 
waited long at the gate of a city without cursing 
the inhabitants. As he was about to swim over 
the river Frina, and having fastened his clothes 
upon the saddle, was standing up to the neck in 
the water, pulling the horse by the bridle, a Ne- 


1 


ment. Advancing successively to Koolikorro, 
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gro, who. accidentally approached, called to him 
vehemently to come out, or the alligators would 
devour both him and his horse. Emerging from 12 
the stream, the native, who had never seen an Eu- i 
ropean, was astonished, and exclaimed, in a low 
voice, God preserve' me! who is this?“ but, 
hearing that he could speak the Bambarra lan- 
guage, assisted him to cross the river, and conduct- 
ed him to Taffara, where the inhabitants speak the 
pure Mandingo. From Taffara, he proceeded by 
Jaba and Somino, to the village of Sooha, where 
the Dooty refused to sell or give him food, and, 
calling one of his slaves, directed him to form a 
pit, while he continued to mutter some unconnect- 
ed sentences, sueh as, good for nothing, 
a real plague.” But as the pit began to as- 
sume the appearance of a grave, Mr Park, who 
had lingered for some time, suspecting it might be 
intended for himself, mounted his horse, with some 
expedition, when the slave dispelled his apprehen- 
sions, by bringing the corpse of a boy for inter- 


Marraboo, and Bamakoo, where the Niger first be- 
comes navigable, 50 miles from Kamaliah in Man- 
ding, and 10 journeys from Sego. At Bammakoo, 
Mr Park was informed, that the only pervious 
route passed through Manding, by Sibidooloo, to 

which town a jilli-kea, or singing man, undertook 

to conduct him. After travelling two miles up a. 
rocky glen, his musical companion discovered. 
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that he had WIPE the 1 and, mount - 
ing over some steep rocks, left Mr Park to admire 
his agility, and discover his route himself. After 
regaining the road, he traversed some high rocky 
grounds, where the soil was shallow, and the rocks 


consisted of iron- stone, and schistus, with nodules 


ef white quartz. On the south- east, he saw the 
mountains of Kong, which, he was informed, were 
situated in a large Kingdom, more powerful than 
Bambarra. In the evening, he reached the ro- 
mantic village of Kooma, belonging to a Mandingo 
merchant, by whom he was received with the 
greatest kindness, and was soon surrounded by a 
circle of curious villagers, who, free from the de- 
predations of war, exhibited, among these natural 
fastnesses, much native benevolence and pastoral 
simplicity. Next day, on his road to Sibidooloo, 
he was stripped and plundered of his horse, and 
almost all his clothes, by some marauding Foulahs 
of Fooladoo. Mr Park supposed them to be ele- 
phant-hunters, but was soon undeceived; he beg- 
ed earnestly for his pocket-compass,. but could on- 
ly obtain from them the worst of his two shirts 
and 4 pair of trowsers, The robbers took his hat, 
but returned it when they perceived the papers in 
the crown of it. Robbed, and left naked and so- 
litary in the wilderness, in the middle of the rai- 


ny season, above 500 miles from the nearest Eu- 


ropean settlement, he began to despond, and 
thought that no alfernative remained, but to lie 
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down and perish. In this forlorn situation, he 
was solely supported and encouraged to persevere 
by the consolations of religion. At the moment 
when his mind was agitated by emotions of the 
most exquisite pain, when memory represented 
his friends and native country, only to increase his 


sufferings, by the torture of vain regret, the beau 


ty of a small moss, in fructification, irresistibly at- 
tracted his attention; and though the whole plant 
was not larger than the tip of his finger, he con- 
templated the delicate conformation of the root, 
leaves, and capsula, and, impressed with the pow- 
erful energy of divinity, displayed in the structure 
and preservation of so small a plant, sprung up 


with renovated hopes, and, travelling forward, 


soon reached a village, whence he proceeded to Si- 
bidooloo, which he reached in the evening. Sibi- 
dooloo, the frontier town of Manding, is situated 
in a fertile valley, circumscribed by elevated rocky 
grounds, which are scarcely accessible to horse. 
It had never been plundered in the wars of the 
Bambarrans, Foulahs, and Mandingoes. Upon 
stating his situation to the Dooty, he interested 
himself in his cause with great humanity, and pro- 
mised to recover his horse and effects ; but, as the 
scarcity of provisions was very great, Mr Park 
resolved not to trespass on the humanity of the 
Dooty, (who is termed the Mansa, in Manding) 
but proceeded on his journey to Wonda, a small 
town with a mosque, surrounded with a high wall. 
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At one of the villages which he passed, he eat of 
an uncommon species of food, composed of the 
blossoms of maize stewed in milk and water. At 
Wonda, he remained for nine days, affected with 
Severe feverish symptoms, occasioned by the unit- 
ed influence of mental anxiety, corporal fatigue, 
and exposure to the heat of the day, and the dews 
of night, almost without clothes. These symp- 
toms he could not conceal from his landlord, whom 
he overheard observing to his wiſe, that their guest 
would probably occasion them much trouble and 
cost ; as, for the sake of their good name, they 
would. be forced to maintain him till he * 
either recover or die. | | 
On the 6th of September, his horse and clothes 
were brought from Sibidooloo, where they had 
been recovered by the Mansa. But, as the roads 
were improper for travelling on horseback, at his 
departure, he presented him to his landlord, and 
desired him to send the saddle and bridle as a pre- 
sent to the Mansa of Sibidooloo. His landlord 
presented him with a spear, and leather bag to con- 
tain his clothes. The scarcity of provisions was 
so great, that mothers frequently sold one of their 
children to maintain the rest of the family. From 
Wonda he advanced to the villages of Ballanti and 
and Nemacoo, where he could obtain no provision, 
as the people were almost starving. As it rained 
hard next day, he remained in the hut, where he 
was visited by Modi Lemina Taura, a Negro tra- 
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der, who brought him provisions, and conducted 
him next day to his own house at Kinyetoo, where 


he remained a few days. Passing through Dosita, 
he reached Mansia, a considerable town, where 
gold is collected. The Mansa sent him a little 
corn for supper, but demanded something in re- 
turn, and Mr Park answering, that he had no ar- 


ticle of value, he replied, © that his white skin 


should not protect him if he told lies.” Next 
day he arrived at Kamaliah, a small town situated 


at the bottom of some rocky hills, where gold is 


collected in considerable quantities. The proper 


town is inhabited by the Kafirs, and the huts of 


the Bushreens are built at a little distance, beside 
their missura or mos que, a square piece of level- 
led ground, surrounded by the trunks of trees. 


Here, in a country where famine prevailed, sickly 
and exhausted, with the rapid river Kokoro before 


him, and the gloomy wilds of Jallonkadoo, when 
Mr Park thought he could almost point out the 
spot where he was to perish, he was unexpectedly 
relieved from the deepest distress, hy the kindness 
of a benevolent Negro. Being conducted to the 
house of a Bushreen, named Karfa Taura, who 
was collecting a caravan of slaves, to conduct to 


the Gambia, at the termination of the periodical 


rains, he found him reading an Arabic book to 
some Slatees that were to join him. As the o- 
ther Slatees had seen Europeans on the coast, they 
suspected Mr Park to be an Arab, from the yel- 
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lowness of his complexion occasioned by sickness, 
his long beard, ragged clothes, and extreme pover- 
ty. Karfa enquired if he understood Arabic, and, 
being answered in the negative, cansed a little 


book to be brought, which had come from the 


west, which Mr Park was surprised to find be 


| Book of Common Prayer. When Karfa perceiv- 
ed that he could read this book, he had no doubt 


that he was a white, and promised every possible 
assistance; He informed him that he intended to 
proceed to the Gambia, as soon as the grass was 
burnt, and the rivers could be forded, and advised 
him to stay and accompany the caravan, as it was 


impossible for a single white to pass the wilds of 


Jallonkadoo, when the natives could not travel 
through the country. Mr Park answered, that, 
having expended all his money, he must either re- 
main to perish with hunger, or beg his subsistence 
on his journey; when the benevolent Negro as- 
sured him, that if he could subsist upon the coun- 
try victuals, he would maintain him till the ter- 
mination of the rains, and conduct him to the 
Gambia, where he might reward him as he 
thought proper. Mr Park offered to pay him 
the value of a prime slave, which he agreed to 


accept, and immediately appropriated a hut to his 


use, and, notwithstanding the malicious insinua- 
tions of the invidious Slatees, continued to treat 
him with the kindest attention. But no accom- 
modation could suspend the progress of the fever, 
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which had gradually acquired strength, and now 


became so violent, that, during five weeks, he was 
oonfined to his hut, and so debilitated, that he could 
hardly stand upright. In the beginning of De- 
cember, a Serawoolli Slatee arrived from Sega, 


with slaves, one of whom asked Mr Park to give 


him some foqd; and, upon his answering that he 
was a stranger, the slave replied, © I gave you 
« yictuals when you were hungry. Have you 
„forgot the man who brought you milk at Ka- 
« rankalla ;” adding, with a sigh, © the irons 
« were not then upon my legs.” Mr Park im- 
mediately recollected one of his Kaartan friends, 
who had been taken by the Bambarrans, add gave 
him some earth-nuts, which he received from 
Karfa. On the 19th of December, Karfa went to 
purchase slaves at Kancaba, a large town on the 
Niger, where an extensive commerce in gold and 


sl aves, is carried on, and, during his absence, com- 
mitted his guest to the care of the schoolmaster, 


a Bushreen of mild manners and tolerant princi- 
ples, who possessed various books and MSS. and 
read them with indefatigable application. The 


scholars received their instructions in the morn- 
ing and evening, and, during the day, were em- 
- ployed as domestic slaves in the service of their 
master. They are chiefly the children of Pagans, 
who, induced by the desire of knowledge, imbibe 


and propagate the doctrines of Mahomet; by this 
species of proselytism, which, except at Sierra 
D4 | 
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Leona, has never been attempted by the Chris. - 
tians. Mr Park believes, that a short introduc- *. 
tion to Christianity, elegantly printed in Arabic, - | 
and distributed among, the Negroes, who. read that 
language, would have a wonderful effect in dis- 
seminating the mild doctrines of Christianity, and, 
from its superior elegance and cheapness, might 
soon be classed among the school- books of Africa. 
On the 24th of January, Karfa returned from Kan- 
caba; and, as all the Slatees and slaves of the cof- 
fle or caravan, were assembled at Kamaliah and its 
vicinity, various days were appointed for com- 
mencing the journey, which were repeatedly 
changed, till, at last, they all, resolved to remain 
in Manding, till after the fast of Rhamadan, The 46 
Negroes did not, like the Moors of Ludamar, | 
compel Mr Park to observe this religious cere- 
mony ; but, as a testimony of respect for their re- 
ligious opinions, he fasted three days, voluntarily, 
which was reckoned sufficient to exempt him from | 
the charge of infidelity. During this residence in 7 
Manding, he had an opportunity of agquiring ac- N 1 
curate information concerning the manners of the 
people, and the nature and productions of the soi, 
though the danger. of exciting the suspicions of the | 
natives, prevented a very particular investigation. 
Ibe property of the soil in Manding, seemed to 5 
be vested in the Mansas or chief magistrates, as N 
managers of the public concerns, who assign to in- : 
gividuals as much territory as they can cultivate, 
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" without infringing the rights of others. As the 
2 soil is extremely fertile, the long grass, which, 
when withered, 1s used as a species of hay in Lu- 
damar, is annually burned down in Manding and 
* the Negro countries. The conflagration presents 


nd, a scene of stupendous grandeur : at night, the 
ght plains and mountains are streaked with lines of 


fire, and the heavens are inflamed with the reflect- 
ed light; during the day, moving pillars of smoke 
tower to the heavens, and the birds of prey hover 
round the blaze, to feust on the reptiles which en- 
deavour to escape the flame. The majesty of this 
scene is only equalled by the conflagration of an 
Indian forest, which the Hindùs assert to be fre- 


quently occasioned by the percussion of the flexile 
| canes, agitated by the storm: 


In Mysore thus the shrill tornado raves, OE” 
And bends the phant canes in curling waves, 
Grinds their silicious joints with ceaseless ire, 
Till bright emerge the ruby seeds of fre; 
While heav'n's broad arch around him seems to 
bdlaxe, 
The Hindu dreads on seas of ſlame to gaze; 
While o'er him floats the durning crimson ray, 
That flashies o'er the earth infernal day: 
| The hills resound with one discordant yell 
Of fiercest beasts that, harmless, crowd the dell; 
The barb'rous tiger whets his fangs no more, 
Ner laps, with ling' ring wrath, his victims gore. 
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Curb'd of his rage, the lion's strength is tame, 
And owns the pow'r of all-devouring flame. 


The gold of Manding is never found in any ma- 
trix or vein, but, like that of Bambouk, scattered 
in small grains of pure metal through the strata 
of sand or clay. The women chiefly employ 
themselves i in collecting it, and the Mansa of a 
particular district appoints a day for the pur- 
pose, when all that are concerned assemble. A per- 
son may collect, in general, during the dry season, 
as much as is equal to the value of two slaves. 
Gold abounds every where in Manding and Jallon- 

| kadoo, especially in the hilly district of Boori, or 
Bowriah, 4 journeys to the south-west of Kama- 
liah. The gold obtained 1s either used in com- 
merce, or wrought into ornaments for the women. 
The standard of value in computation is the min- 
Lalli, a quantity of gold in value about. 10s. In 
Bambarra, Kaarta, Jallonkadoo, and the woody 
districts, elephants are numerous, and often hunt- 
ed, but never tamed. The Negroes cannot believe 


that ships are built, and voyages undertaken, to 
procure ivory, only to be used for handles to 


knives, when pieces of wood would be equally 


convenient; and therefore imagine that it is em- 


ployed for some more important purpose which 


is concealed from the Negroes, lest they should 
raise its price. The system of domestic slavery 
prevails, in the same manner as on the coast; and 
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a free man my lose his liberty in war, resign it in 
famine, or forfeit it by insolvency, or the crimes 
of murder, adultery, and sorcery. 

the 19th of April, which had been fixed as 
a fortunate day, the coffle, consisting of 73 per- 
sons, free men and slaves, after various prayers 
and superstitious ceremonies, departed from Ka- 
maliah, and proceeded. by Bala and Maraboo to 
Worumbang, the frontier village of Manding. 


Next day they crossed the Kokoro, a branch of 


the Senegal, and arrived at Kinytakooro in Jallon-- 


with six singing men, who belonged to the cofſſe, 


in front, followed by the free men, after whom 
came the slaves, fastened by fours to one. rope, -. 
with a spearman betwixt every four; in the rear 
advanced the domestic slaves, followed by the free 


women, and the wives of the Slatees. At the dis- 
tance of 100 yards from the gate, the singing men 


raised a song, in which they eelebrated the hospi- 


tality of the inhabitants to strangers, and their 
partiality to the Mandingoes. When they arriv- 
ed at the Bentang, the inhabitants assembled to 
hear their history, which the singing men related, 
in a retrograde order, from cheir arrival to their 


departure from Kamaliah ;. after which they were 
accommodated with lodgings and provisions in the 
houses of the natives, by whom they were indivi- 
dually invited. On the 23d, they entered the Jal-- 
lonka. wilderness, covered with thick primæval fo-- 


Ddz 


kadoo. This town they entered in procession,. 
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rests, yet beautifully r with hill and dale. 


Through these wilds they. passed rapidly with J 
forced marches, without seeing any human habita- 
tion for five days, during which they endured eve- 
ry species of fatigue, and were only stimulated to 


perseverance by the danger: of being left behind in 


the woods, to perish with hunger or. be devoured 
of wild beasts, which they heard during the night, 
howling around them. On the second day, one of 
the female slaves refused food, and began to fall 
behind; being relieved of her burden, she was 

soon dreadfully stung by a hive of bees, which the 
coffe had disturbed. Declaring she would rather 


die than advance another step, the whip, was apr 


plied, by which she was made to walk a few hours 
longer, When she sunk completely exhausted. As 
the Slatees were unwilling to abandon her, she was 
carried, during the remainder of the: day, on a lit- 


ter formed of. bamboos. Next day, her limbs 


were so stiff. and painful, that she could not move, 
and was placed, like a Sor pSe, on the back of an 
ass, whence she was. immediately thrown by the 
refractory animal, and severely bruised. As it 
was impossible to convey her through the weods, 
it Was proposed to cut her throat ; but as Karfa 
and the schoolmaster of Kamaliah, who formed one 


- of the caravan, refused to consent to this measure, 


she was abandoned on the road. On the 27th, 
they - reached Sooseeta, a small Jallonka village, 
where. they found the inhabitants very inhovpitze . 


* 


. 
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L ble. Next day they arrived at Manna, an unwal- 
N led town,. the inhabitants of which were collecting 
* the fruit of the nitta- tree, the pod of which is. long 
>= and narrow, containing a few black seeds, envelop-- 
© ed in a fine powder of a bright yellow colour, like 


the flower of sulphur, which has a sweet mucila- 
ginous taste. Upon this powder, and the seeds of 
the bamboo, which, when dressed, taste like rice, 
they were informed, the inhabitants of Kullo, the 
district of Jallonkadoo, which lies upon the Ba- 
fing, or black river, the principal branch of the 
Senegal, had subsisted during a famine, before 
their present crops were collected. | 

The Jallonkas, like the Mandingoes, are go- 

verned by petty independent chiefs, between whom 
animosity commonly subsists. Their country is 
extensive and hilly. Their language is different 
from the Mandingo, though many of the words 
have a great affinity. Their numerals, like those 
of the Feloops, Jaloffs, Foulahs, and various o- 
ther African nations, retain the traces of the ori- 
ginal digital arithmetic, suggested to rude nations 
by the five ſingers; for the series only proceeds 
to five; and then re- commences ſive- one, five- 
two, &c. They crossed the Ba-fing, near Man- 
na, over a bridge constructed of bamboos, placed 
upon two tall trees, the tops of which are tied 
together, and left to float on the stream, while the 
roots are fastened to the rocks. This bridge is 
aunually carried down by the rise of the river, 
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and repaired by the inhahitants of Mama, who 
exact a small contribution from every passenger. 


Dreading an attack of the Jallonkas, who, as they 


were informed, intended to plunder the cofſle, they 


traversed a rough stony country, with great rapi- 


dity, till they arrived at Malacotta in Woradoo, 
the native town of the schoolmaster, who, from 


his gratitude to Karfa, entertained them for seve- 
ral days. Malacotta is a large unwalled town, 
the houses of which are formed of bamboo wicker, 
plaistered with mud, The inhabitants manufac- 
ture excellent iron, and form a good soap, by boil- 
ing ground-nuts in water, and adding a ley of 
wood-ashes. During their stay in Malacotta, 
they received information concerning a religious 


crusade which had been carried on by the king of | 


Foota Torra, against the Damel of the Jaloffs, 
and had became a favourite subject with the mins- 
trels of the country. This zealous prince, being 
inflamed with an ardent desire of saving the souls 
of his infidel neighbours, sent an ambassador to 
the Damel, accompanied with two Bushreens, 
wha carried each a large knife on the top-of a 


pole, and thus explained the emblems of their 


mission: With this knife, Abdulkader will 
« condescend to shave the head of Damel, if Da- 
* mel will embrace the Mahometan faith ; and 
« with this other knife, Abdulkader will cut the 
« throat of Damel, if Damel refuses to embrace 


« it, — take your choice.“ The Damel cooly in- 
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Sang the ambassador, that as he neither chose 


to have his head shaved, nor his throat cut, he 
had no choice to make. The king of Foota Tor- 
ra, with a powerful army, immediately invaded 
the Jalofts, who at first retreated before him, after 
filling up the wells, destroying their provisions, and 
carrying off their effects; but soon after surprized 
him, at a watering place, during the night, when 
many of his army were trampled to death by the 
Jaloff horses, many killed, and a still greater num- 
ber taken prisoners, among whom was Abdulka- 
der himself. When brought before the Damel, 
that prince thus addressed him: Abdulkader, 
answer me this question Alf the chance of war 
* had placed me in your situation, and you in 
mine, how would you have treated me? 1 
would have thrust my spear into your heart,” 
said Abdulkader, and I know that a similar fate 
„ awaits me.” © Not so,“ replied the Damel, 
my spear is indeed red with the blood of your 
* '" HO killed in, battle, and I could now give 
it a deeper stain, by dipping it in your own.; 
but this would not build up my towns, nor bring 
to life the thousands who fell in the woods. I 
* will not therefore kill you in cold blood, but I 
* will retain you as my slave, until I perceive 
* that your presence in your own kingdom wall 
be no longer dangerous: to your neighbours ; 
* and then I will consider of the proper way of 


* disposing of you.” The king of Foota Torra. 
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was arcordingly retained, and laboured as a slave 


for three months, when he was restored to his 
kingdom by the Damel. 


Foota Torra is a populous fertile country of 
eonsiderable extent, which lies intermediate to the 
Jaloffs, the Foulahs of the Siratick, Kajauga Bon- 
don, and Woolli. The government is in che hands 
of the Foulahs. From this country came the ex- 
traordinary Negro Job Ben Solomon, who being 


seized by the Mandingoes, in a trading expedition 
to the Gembia in 1452, was seld to a slave-trader 


and carried to Maryland. He escaped from his 
master, and fled into Pennsylvania, where he was 
re- taken; but his misfortanes exciting some at- 
tention, he was soon after redeemed, and carried 
into England. Here he was patronized by various 
eminent persons, as Sir Hans Sloane, the Duke 
of Montagne, che Earl of Pembroke, and the 
Royal Family ; and, after receiving many valua- 
ble presents, was restored to his country in 1734. 
At his arrival, he found that his father, the chief 
Marabout, was dead, and one of his wives had 
married another husband. Job declared that he 
could not blame his wife or her husband, since 
they knew © that he had gone to a land whence 
c no Foley had ever returned.” He was a man 


of acute genius, an excellent understanding, and 


a prodigious memory. He easily comprehended 


the mechanism of various machines, was able to 


repeat the whole Koran; and during his residence 
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in England, actually wrote three copies of it 
from memory. He was employed by Sir Hans 
Sloane in translating various Arabic MSS. and 
inscriptions of medals; and was well acquainted 


with the Jewish history. He said, © Jesus Christ 


* was 2 very good prophet, who. would have done 
“ much more good in the world, had he not been 
“killed by the wicked Jews, which rendered it 
necessary for God to send Mahomet to confirm, 
“and improve his doctrine.” He was extremely 
offended that any painter should presume to draw 
and never pronounced the name of Allab, with- 


out a remarkable pause, and a peculiar accent. 


Though neither intolerant nor superstitious, he 
was extremely exact in the performance of his re- 
ligious ceremonies; and while he resided at Mon- 
tague-house, the servants complained that he $0. 
ed the stairs by retiring so frequently to pray. 
He related, that in Foota Torra, the wives are ne- 
ver unveiled in presence of their husbands, till 
three years after their marriage: and that the 
marriage ceremony represents a rape, as the bride 
is carried off by moon-light, with violent shrieks, 
by the bridegroom and his cumpanions, while her 
friends affect to rescue her from the ravisher. 
The marriage-ceremonies of every rude nation 
have some allusion to the violence with which 
nuptials are often cons ummated among savage 


nes, and among the savages of New Holland, 
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this violence is not emblematical, but real. From 
his account of Foota Torra, that kingdom seems 
to have been more extensive than at present, and 


to have comprehended Bondou. He mentions, 


that many of the inhabitants were elephant-hun- 
ters, and related various instances of the sagacity 
of that animal. One of the hunters informed him, 
that he had seen an elephant surprise a lion, and 
carrying it to a tree, split it, and inclosing the 
lion's head in the splinters, leave it to perish: 


and he himself declared, that he had seen an ele- 
phant seize a lion, carry it to a muddy pool, and 


hold it beneath the water till it was deac. 
On'the 7th of May, Mr Park departed with 
the coffle from Malacotta, andtraversing Konkodoo, 
« the hilly country,” which abounds in gold and 
satadoo, which had been much depopulated by the 


incursions of the Foulahs of Foota Jello, arrived 


at Baniserile, the capital of Dentila, on the x 3th. 
He obtained little information concerning the po- 
litical state of these regions, which do not lie in 


so high a level as Mending, Jallonkadoo, Fooladoo, 


Gadon, and Kasson. The district containing these 


countries is the most elevated in West Africa, 


descending rapidly on the east, but more gradually 
en the west. It is of a triangular form, extending 
about 330 miles on the south between Bambarra 


and Neola, and contracting to 60 or 70 in the 


space which is occupie-| by Kasson, between Ka- 
jaaga and Kaarta. Bambouk, Konkadoo, which 
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18 1 Macanna by "EM —_— and Den- 
tila, which occupy. the place of Combregoudou, 
in that author, are situated on an inferior level, 
which extends to Kirwanny, where the country 
begins to descend rapidly to the west, and is deno- 


minated the land of the getting un. At Dindi- 


koo, in Konkadoo, Mr Park saw an Albino, or 
white Negro; his complexion was cadaverous, and 
his hair and skin of a dull white colour, considered 


by the Negroes as the effect of disease. From 


Baniserile, they advanced to Kirwanny, a large 
town situated in a valley. The inhabitants of 
this town are active and industrious, and their 
agriculture is more improved than any of their 


neighbours. Advancing through the Tenda wil- 


derness, a rugged sloping country, covered with 
wood, on the 2d day they arrived at Tambacunda, 
a walled town, to the west of which there are no 
Shea trees. This seems to be the Tombac-onda of 


Jobson. Here one of the Slatees had a wife ; but 


on her arrival he found she was married to ano- 


ther, who refused to deliver her up, alleging that 


she was at liberty to marry, by an African law, 
which permits this privilege to any woman, whose 


husband is absent three years without informing 


her that he is alive. After holding a palaver on 
the subject, it was determined that the wife should 
take her choice of the two husbands. They de- 
parted from Tambacunda on the 26th, and after 


passing Tenda, and crossing the Nerico, the sixth 
E e 
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stream which Mr Park had observed to fall into 
the Gambia, from the N. E., their arrival in the 
country of the west, or the land of the setting 
sun, was celebrated by the singing men in a par- 


ticular song. They soon after reached Seesukun- 


da, in Woolli; the slaves had collected great quan- 
tities of the fruit of the Nitta tree, but were not 
permitted to bring it within the village, as the 
inhabitants believed that some great calamity 
would happen to the place whenever the inhabi- 
tants lived upon the nitta. On the 4th they ar- 
rived at Medina, and on the day following at 
Jindey, where Mr Park had left Dr Laidley, 18 
months before. Here Karfa left his slaves, after 
hiring huts for their accommodation, and a piece 
of land on which to employ them in raising provi- 
sions for their subsistence; and proceeded with 
one of the Foulahs of the coffle towards Pisania. 


Mr Park could not leave, without sensible emo- 


tion, those unfortunate persons doomed to a life 
of slavery in a foreign land, who had often alle- 
viated his sufferings, when their own were infi- 
nitely greater, who of their own accord had often 
brought him water to quench his thirst, and form- 
ed his bed of leaves in the wilderness. At Pisa- 
nia, he was received like one returned from the 
dead by Dr Laidley, as all the traders on the Gam- 
bia had been informed that he had been murdered 
by the Moors of Ludamar. Dr Laidley under- 
took to discharge all pecuniary engagements which 
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he had entered into since his departure from the 
Gambia, and assured Karfa that he would assist 
him to dispose of his slaves to the best advantage. 
This respectable Negro was surprised when he 
was informed that he would receive goods to the 
amount of double the sum which he had been pro- 
mised by Mr Park, who likewise sent the school- 
master a handsome present to Malacotta. But the 
superiority of the Europeans in manufactures and 
the arts of civilized life, excited his astonish- 
ment ; he examined the furniture of the house, 
the masts, sails, rigging, and construction, of the 
trading schooner ; and, with an involuntary sigh, 
exclaimed, © Black men are nothing.“ When 
Mr Park resumed his English dress, he surveyed 
him with great pleasure, but was displeased at 
the loss of his beard, which, he said, had con- 
verted him from a man into a boy.” On the 17th 
of June, Mr Park embarked in an American slave- 
vessel, and proceeded to Goree, where they were 
detained till the beginning of October. The sur- 
geon having died of a fever, Mr Park acted in his 
medical capacity during the remainder of the voy- 
agd. Many of the slaves had heard of Mr Park 
in the interior countries, and some of them had 
seen him. After a voyage of 35 days, they reach- 
ed Antigua, where Mr Park embarked in the 
Chesterfield packet, and on December the 22d. 
arrived at Falmouth. 
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_ Thus terminated the journey of Mr Park, un- 


questionably the most important ever performed 
by an European in Nigritia. Though unable to 
reach Tombuctoo or Houssa, he established a 


number of geographical positions, in a direct line 


of 1100 miles, reckoning from Cape Verd ; he 
fixed the common boundaries of the Moors and 
Negroes in the interior, and pointed out the sour- 
ces of the three great- rivers, the. Senegal, the 
Gambia, and the Niger. He has explained to 
us the method of proslytism, by which*the Ma- 
hometan religion is. propagated among the Ne- 


groes; and he han iaustrated the history of the 


ancient Lotophagi. He has festored to the Niger 
its ancient course, and by this means rendered in- 
telligible the descriptions of the interior, which 
were formerly involved in inextricable confusion. 
Herodotus originally assigned an eastern course to 


the great river of Africa, on the south of the de- 


sart, which he supposed to be a branch of the E- 


gyptian N ile, and describes as flowing through A- 


frica, in the same manner as the Danube divides 
Europe. He adds, that the Africans of the Me- 
diterranean, who made the discovery, were car- 
ried to a great city on the banks of the river, in- 
habited by Negroes. Pliny assigns the Niger, the 


river of the blacks, or the Ethiopians, an eastern 


course; and Ptolemy, who distinguished it both 
from the Gambia and the Senegal, directs it from 
W. to E. over half the breadth of Africa, between 


SOL 
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the Atlantic and the course of the Nile. In the 
12th century, Edrisi, who supposed the conti- 
nent of Africa to be 1000 miles narrower than 
its actual extent, who knew that the waters in the 
west of Nubia-run towards the west; that in the 
same parallel, the great river Senegal discharges 
itself into the Atlantie; and that a large river ran 
in the direction of * straight line between them; 
concluded that they all belonged to the same ri- 
ver, and assigned the Niger, Julbee, or Joliba, 
a western direction. Edrisi was followed by A- 
bulfeda, who terms it the Nile of Gana. The 
inaccuracy. of the trading merchants, who, like 
Leo, seem never to have visited the river though 
they frequented its vicinity, continued to the present 
time, the error which originated in the 1 2th cen- - 
tury. By the Moors, the Niger is termed Neel 
Abeed, the river of slaves, and Neel Kibbeer, the 
great water; by the Negroes it is commonly de- 
nominated the Joliba, or great water, but its pro- 
per name is the Guin or Jin. It is not impossi- 
ble, however, but this latter name may only s1g-- 
nify the river, like the name Ii or Gee, which the 
Mandingoes apply to the Gambia. Marmol re- 
lates, that the river of Tombuctoo is termed [za- 
by the Tombuctans, Maye by the Tukorons, or- 
Tukorols, and Zimbale by another Eastern na- 
tion. When Mr Park was at Kamaliah, the 
source of the Niger was pointed out at the dis- 
tance of 108 miles to the south, at Sankary, the- 
E e 3. 
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Songo of D'Anville, about 80 miles east of the 
source of the Gambia in Foota Jolla. It is im- 
possible to leave Mr Park without acknowledging 
the sagacity and prudence with which he prose- 
cuted his design, the intrepidity with which he en- 


countered the most formidable dangers, and the 


perseverance with which he surmounted the ob- 


stacles which presented themselves to his progress. 
His ignorance of the Arabic language was a dis- 
advantage of the most important nature, and pro- 


bably had considerable influence in preventing his 
attempt from being crowned with the most bril- 
liant success; but he accomplished much, and the 
friends of science will expect that he should de- 


rive from his country the rewards of his * 
and perseverance. 
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Park's Travels i in hs interior of Africa; De la Brue s Voy- 
age and Travels along the Western coasts of Africa; Moore's 
Travels into the inland parts of Africa; Bluet's Memoirs of 
Job Ben Solomon. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE INTERIOR or AFRICA=—TOMBUCTOO—HOUS- 


> SA—GAGO OF EYEO=DAUMA, OR DAHOMY—THE MAHEES 
AND TAPPAS—MELLI—CASSINA=—BORNOU—-FEZZAN—TI- 


BESTI—-WANGARA—-BEGARMEE=—-BERGOO=—-DARFOOR— 
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DAR-KULLA—DONGO—SHILLUK. 
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1e Poxzume the course of the Niger from Silla the - 

"Y termination of the route of Mr Park, through the 

ty interior regions of Africa, kingdoms and nations 
occur, which are only known to Europeans from 

2 the rapid and imperfect itineraries of the Maho- 

= metan traders, and the inaccurate geography 'of 

* Edrisi and Leo. Of these Moorish itineraries, a 


IP) considerable number were collected by the late 
respected Mr Beaufoy, whose care in collating 
and comparing these inaccurate relations, is ac- 
knowledged by the learned and ingenious geogra- 
pher Major Rennell. Besides the unavoidable 
errors which result from imperfect recollection, 
and the mixture of observation and testimony, 
the indistinct and varying pronunciation of names, 
is a fertile source of inaccuracy. The different 
flexibility of the vocal organs, the provincial and 
national peculiarities of sound, and the different 
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degrees of attention in the individual, render it 
as impossible for two persons to express the same 

tones of sound, from memory, as the same shades 
of colour by a pencil. Nor does this occur alone 
in the open or vocalic sounds, but even the more 
definite elements of speech, the consonants, are 
varied by the addition of guttural sounds and as- 
pirations of various degrees of force, which, when 
transferred into written characters, produce inex- 
tricable perplexity. The similarity of the vari- 
ous forms of the alphabetical characters, and the 

use of vocalic points, are considerable sources of 

inaccuracy in the Arabic, the predominating lan- 

guage in Africa. The use of vowel points marks 
the transition from the most simple syllabic cha- 

racters to the pure alphabetical. The characters 

of the Ethiopic, a Kindred dialect of the Arabic, 
are rather syllabical than alphabetical ;. and the 
Arabic characters themselves seem originally to 
have possessed a syllabical power, since they con- 
tained no vowels, which were afterwards supplied 
by points, when the powers of the alphabetical. 
characters. were better defined. In the unwritten. 
dialects of Africa, the diversity of pronunciation. 
is still greater and more arbitrary, and the con- 
tractions and metamorphoses of proper names, are 
similar to those which occur in the conversational. 
dialect of the vulgar in every nation. These 
causes may account for the number of synonimes: 


chat occur in the geography of Africa, and. for 


tic 
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t the obscurity which still. n over the history 
e of the African tribes. 

8 Before the journey of Mr Park, the position of 
je Tombuctoo was indeterminate, and the informa- 
re tion concerning it, which had been received in Eu- 


rope, was not only superficial and unsatis factory, 
but founded on dubious authority. Oral report, 
which distorts the features of distant nations into 
monsters, and magnifies their stature into that of 
giants, had covered the roofs of the houses of Tom- 
buctoo with gold, and heaped up piles of the gold 
of Tybar, (gold, which was mistaken for a proper 
name by the early voyagers) in the treasury of 
the king ; but it had neither determined the posi- 
tion of the town, nor defined the limits of its ter- 
ritory. The accurate Rennell fixes the position 
of Tombuctoo by approximation to N. Lat. 166 
30 and E. Long. 15 33. The city was originally 
founded by the Assenhagi Arabs, and the present 
town was built upon the site of another much 
more ancient, of the same name, in 1221, by king 
Mense Suleiman, or Soliman. About the middle 
of the rõth century, under its able and politic 
prince Izchia, Tombuctoo acquired sufficient pow-. 
er to subdue all the adjacent states, and extend its 
authority over Agadez, Cassina, Guber, and va- 
r10us other states of the east and south. In 1540, 
according to Marmol, who accompanied the Moor- 
ish army, this prince opposed the emperor of Ma- 
rocco, with an army of 300,000 men, and forced 
him to retreat across the desert. About the end 
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of the century, however, the arms of Marocco were 
more successful, and, for a considerable period, the 
black troops of Marocco were recruited in the ter- 
ritories of Tombuctoo. | 

Houssa, which lies about 200 miles to the east 
of Tombuctoo, is an extensive city, the capital of 


a powerful monarchy, the territories of which are 
supposed to extend along the northern banks of 


the Niger to those of Cassina, and to occupy the 
ancient dominions of Tocrur, or Tekrur. In the 
days of Leo, Houssa had not yet emerged from 
obscurity. On the southern bank of the Niger, 
on the east of Kong, the south-east of Baedoo, and 
the north of 'Tonouwah, lies the Negro state of 


| Kaffaba, concerning which nothing distinct and ac- 


curate 1s known. 

On the south-east of Kaffaba, in the same paral- 
lel of latitude with the empire of Houssa, from 
which it is separated by a desart of 10 days jour- 
ney, lies the kingdom of Gago, famous for its traf. 


tc in gold, which formerly attracted the ambition 


of Marocco, the arms of which, under Muley Ha- 
met, in 1590, were so successful, that an immense 
quantity of gold was conveyed across the desert bj 
the victorious army. As no European has ever 
visited this country, no lucid account has eve! 
been obtained, either of the topography and pro- 
ductions of the soil, or of the manners and habits 
of the inhabitants. From the relation of Leo 
which has been cited, and that of the Moorish tr 
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ders on the Gold Cent, we are only certain that 
immense quantities of gold are collected from the 
mountains, which either intersect the country, or 
form its southern boundary. On the south of 
Gago, or Gugoo, lies the powerful kingdom of 
Eyeo, or Haiho, the Oyeo and Okyou of Barbot ; 
if it be not actually the same with Gago, as is, 
with much plausibility, con} jectured by the inge- 
nious Mr Archibald Dalzel, in his History of Daho- 

my. The aspirated Moorish G often assumes the 
sound of a hard H, as in the pronunciation of the 
English George, which becomes Hork-, or Horchs, 


and the aspirated H, in conversational language, is 


frequently softened into the simple vocal sound of 
E, as the Greeks frequently softened the aspirate, 
or Spiritus asper into the simple E, or spiritus lenis. 
The Eyeos are a numerous warlike nation, and 
the only one over whom the fearless warriors of 
Dahomy do not claim the superiority. Their ar- 
mies are composed of cavalry, and the prowess of 
the warrior, which, among the Iroquois of North 
America, is marked by the number of scalps, is dis- 
played among the Eyoes, by the number of indecent 
bloody trophies procured by the mutilation of the 
slain. A warrior is prohibited, on pain of death, 
from taking an enemy prisoner, before he has ob- 
tained a hundred of these trophies. A similar cus- 
tom 1s practised by the Abyssinians and the Gal- 
las, _ as appears from the — of David “, 


I Samuel x xviii. 25. 
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Fj formerly existed among the Jews. The following hk 
$8 circumstance gives us a more formidable idea of b 
4 2 the numbers than of the discipline of an Eyoe ar. 4 
bs my. When their general takes the field, he spreads 1 
4 15 a buffaloe-hide before the door of his tent, and, * 
1 pitching a spear in the ground at each side, causes 1 
4 the soldiers to marcit over it till a hole be worn 
i through the hide, when he presumes his army is 
3 ® sufficiently numerous. The monarch of the Eyoes * 
41 possesses absolute power, but is subject to a sin- 

* | gular regulation. When his conduct is offensive . 
wh: to the mass of the people, a deputation is appoint- 
0 5 ed to offer him a present of parrot eggs, and to re- - 


— 


present, that, as he must be fatigued with the 
« burden of government, his subjects consider 
& that it is now time for him to repose from his 
&« solicitude, and indulge in a little sleep.“ His 
majesty thanks his. subjects for their attention to 
his ease, retires to his apartment, and directs his 
women to strangle him, which is immediately per- 
formed, and his son succeeds upon the same terms 
as his father. In 1994, however, is Eyoe ma- 
jesty peremptorily rejected the present of the par- 
rot eggs, assuring the deputation, © that as yet 
* he had no inclination to sleep, but rezolved to 
« watch for the good of his people.” According 
to Diodorus, a similar practice prevailed at Me- 
ros, where the priests were accustomed to notify 
to the king, by a similar message, that the Gods, 
whose will mortals could not resist, had devoted 
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him to death by his own hand. This order had 


been implicitly obeyed for ages, when Ergamenes, 
whose mind had been imbued with the Philosophy 
and literature of the Greeks, in the reign of the 


second Ptolemy, upon receiving the dreadful or- 


der, marched his army to Arata, the city of the 
priests, and of the golden temple, and utterly ex- 
terminated their race. The Eyeos seem long to 
have possessed the paramount authority over the 
regions which lie southward, between them and 
the sea. Dahomy owns their power, and, in 
1698, they seem to have possessed the sovereign- 
ty of Ardra, for they depopulated that kingdom 


x that period, on the appeal of the Ardranese to 


the king of Eyeo against the tyranny of their 
chief; and, in 1786, when the Dahomans com- 
menced hostilities against this kingdom, they were 
prohibiteu y le Eyeos, who informed them that 
* Ardra was Eyeo's calabash, out of which no bo- 
« dy should be permitted to eat but himself.“ 
The Eyeos never approach the sea, which is their 
nationai he; that they are on pain of death md 
hibited to view. 

On the south of Eyeo, and east of. the. Volta, 
lies the powerful kingdom of Dahomy, the Dau- 
ma of Leo, by whom it is first mentioned, which, 


though it owns the supremacy of Eyeo, has often 


been victorious over its arms. Abomy, the mo- 


This King- 
dom occurs in its true position, in the maps of Sa- 


F f 
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nuto, Plancius, and Mercator, where Dawbee, the 
ancient capital, is denominated Dauina. In 1700, 
it was erazed from the maps of Africa, and the 
existence of the ancient nation of Dauma denied, 
till 175247, when it emerged from obscurity, and 
became known by the conquests of the maritime 
states of Whidah and Ardra. Between Dauma and 
Gago, the lake Sigesmes, or Guarda, (which ex- 
tends about 100 leagues from east to west, and 50 
from north to south, which lies about $370 miles 
N. N. E. of Ardra, and is represented as the 
source of various large rivers, which descend in- 
to the Gulf of Guinea) is placed by Barbot and 
Snelgrave, who derived their authority from the 
native traders. It neither occurs in Edrisi nor 
Leo, though it is found in the maps to Ruscell!'s 
edition of Ptolemy, in 1 561. Dahomy is a fertile 
:cultivated country; the soil is a deep rich reddish 
clay, intermixed with sand, scarcely containing a 
stone of the size of an egg in the whole country. 
It is extremely productive of maize, millet, beans, 
ams, potatoes, cassada, plantain, and the banana; 
indigo, cotton, tobacco, palm- oil, and sugar, are 
raised, as well as a species of black pepper. Bread, 
and a species of liquor, or rather diluted gruel, are 
formed of the lotus-berry. Animals, both wild 
and tame, are numerous, and the lakes abound in 
-fish. The maritime districts of Whidah and Ardra, 
before they were ruined by the Dahomans, were 
highly cultivated and beautiful. The vast 


« number and variety of tall and spreading trees,” 
says Smith, seeming as if they had been plant- 
ed for decoration, fields of the most lively ver- 
« dure, almost wholly devoted to culture; plains 
„ embellished with a multitude of towns and vil- 
lages, placed in full view of the surrounding dis- 
« trict ; a gradual and almost imperceptible ascent 
to the distance of 40 or 50 miles from the sea, 
<« which terminates the prospect; formed the 
most picturesque scene imaginable, unobstruct- 
„ed by hill or mountain.” The Ardranese had 
attained such a degree of civilization, that they 
were able to correspond with each other by a spe- 
cies of quippos, similar to the Peruvian, and form- 
ed by the combination of knots upon a cord, te 
which particular significations were attached. 

The character of the Daumanese, or Daho- 
mans, is original and strongly marked; they 
have retained: peculiar manners, and have had lit-- 
tle intercourse with either Europeans or Moors, 
They exhibit the germ of peculiar institutions and 
modifications of manners, that have appeared in- 
credible to modern nations, when they perused the 
ancient records of the Egyptians, Hindis, and La- 
cedæmonians. Like the Lacedzmonians, they dis- 
play a singular mixture. of ferocity and politeness, 
of generosity and cruelty, Their conduct towards 
strangers is hospitable, without any mixture of 
rudeness or insult. Their appearance is manly, 
and their persons strong and active; and though 
12 
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'they are less addicted to the practice of tatowing 


than their neighbours, their countenance rather 


displays ferocity than courage. Their govern- 


ment is the purest despotism; every subject is a 


slave; and every slave implicitly admits the right 


of the sovereign to dispose of his property and of 


his person. I h think of my king,” said a Da- 


homan to Mr Norris, © and then I dare engage 


5 five of the enemy myself. My head belongs to 


“ the king, not to myself: if he please to send for 


« it, I am ready to resign it; or if it be shot 


«through in battle, I am satisfied if it be in his 
service. This attachment continues unshaken, 
even when their nearest relations become the vic- 
tims of the avarice or caprice of the king, and his 
enormities are always attributed to their own in- 
discretions. With this devoted spirit, the Daho- 
man rushes fearless into battle, and fights as long 
as he can wield his sabre. In 1775, when the vice- 


roy of Whidah was disgraced, one of the military 


officers declared, . that it was his duty to accom- 
< pany the general to the field; and if ever he 
« betrayed the least symptom of cowardice, or 
« showed the soles of his feet to the enemy, he 
“ hoped the king would have his cutlass ready 
© to behead him, at the moment of his return. 
But this,” said he, „will never happen for, 
<« should I ever suspect that J am accused of 
* treachery, of turning my back on the foe, or 

giving cause of complaint, I shall never afford 
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the prime minister an opp asking im- 


pertinent questions, or of interfering hetween 
« me and my sovereign : I prefer death at any 
« time,” Soon afterwards, this officer found him-. 
self left almost alone in his post, after detaching 


the flower of his troops to the assistance of his 
eompanions. Perceiving that it was impossible to- 


retrieve affairs, at the approach of the enemy, he 
called for his /arge tool or chair, dismissed his at- 
tendants, sat down, and singly awaited the attack. 

When the enemy advanced, he stood up, and fired: 
his musket, till he was surrounded, when he drew 
his sabre, and rushed into the thickest ranks, 

where, after killing numbers, he was overpower- 
ed and taken prisoner. The king of Dahomy, 

who highly approved of his conduct, paid his ran- 
som, but he refused to return, and observing to- 
the messenger, that * though he might perhaps 


* be the most ugly of his majesty's subjects, yet | 
there were none more loyal,” —stabbed himself 
with his sword. Another Dahoman general, be- 


ing about to engage the Popoes, with a very in- 
ferior force, drank success to the arms of his king, 
and, dashing the glass to pieces, wished, © that if 


he was unsuccessful, he might not survive the 


4 disgrace, but perish like the glass which he 
*-broke.” The metaphors- and idiomatical ex- 


pressions of this nation have generally a reference 


to their bodily strength and the sbarpness, of their 
words. The significant titles which the king as 
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sumes, are termed his strong names. When the 
king prohibits the minstrels from entering upon a 
disagreeable subject, he announces that the topic 
is too _Jtrong for him. The modern history of 
the Dahomans- realizes all that history has re 
corded of ancient Lacedæmon, and of those Lace- 
dzemomans of the north, the inhabitants of Joms. 
burgh, who were forbidden to mention the name 
of Fear, even in the most imminent dangers, and 
who proudly declared that they would fight their 
enemies, though they were stronger than the Gods. 
Saxo relates, that when Frotho, king of Denmark, 
was taken prisoner in battle, he obstinately refus- 
ed to accept of life, declaring, that the restoration 
of his kingdom and treasures could never restore 
his honour, but that future ages would always say, 
rot bo has. been taken by his enemy. The palace 
of the king of Dahomy, is an extensive building 
of bamboo and mud-walled huts, surrounded by a 
mud-wall about 20 feet high, inclos ing a quadran- 
gular, space of about a mile square. The entrance: 
to the king's apartment, is paved with human 
gculls, the lateral walls adorned with human jaw- 
bones, with a. few bloody heads intermixed at in- 
tervals. The whole building resembles a number 
of farm- yards, with long thatched barns, and sheds 
ſor cattle, intersected with low mud-walls. On 
the thatched: roofs, numerous human skulls are 
ranged at intervals, on small wooden stakes. In. 
allusion to these, when the king issues orders. for 
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 bouse wants thatch. In this palace, or large Bouse, 


as it is termed by the Dahomans, above 3000 fe- 
males are commonly immured, and about 500 are 
appropriated by each of the principalofficers. From 
this injurious and detestable practice, originates' 


many flagrant abuses ; the population is diminish- 


ed, the sources of private happiness destroyed, and 
the best feelings of human nature being outraged, 
the energies of passsion are converted into bitter- 
ness and ferocity. The first of these evils is the 
establishment of a legal system of prostitution, as 
a considerable proportion of the inferior classes 
are unable to procure wives. As children, whe-. 
ther male or female, are considered as the exclu- 


gve property of the king, they are separated from 


their parents at an early period, and receive a spe- 
cies of public education, by which means family 
connectiens are annihilated, and the-insulated indi- 
vidual becomes a passive instrument of tyrannical 
power. When an individual is able to procure: 
20,000 cowries, he prostrates himself at the gate 
of the king, or his vicegerent, presents the money, 
and begs to be favoured with a wife, when, instead 
of selecting a natural friend, equally adapted to gra- 
tify the affections of the heart, and relieve the 
restlessness of his temperament, he must take the fe- 
male assigned him, whether she be old or young, 
handsome or deformed. Sometimes, out of ma- 
licious sport, a man's own mother is handed out 
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bis money. In 1775, the viceroy of Whidah 
procession of the king's women. Ah! see 
« what a number of charming women are devot-- 
« ed to the embraces of one man! while we who 
« bore the dangers of the siege of Whidah, and 
« defeated Abavon and his army, have been pre- 


« sented with such as are hardly good enough for 


* house-sweepers. It is ungenerous, but we are 
« Dahoman-men, and must submit.“ The king's: 
female guard seems in some measure to explain 
the origin of the ancient opinion conceraing the 
Amazons. Some hundreds of the king's women 


are regularly trained to the use of arts, under a 


female general, and subordinate officers appointed 
by his majesty. They Are regularly exe! . 1 


perform their military evolutions, with as great 


dexterity as any of the Dahoman troops, and pa- 


rade in public with their standards, drums, trum 


pets, flutes, and martial musie. It 1s criminal 


for any Dahoman to assert, that the king is so 
similar to other mortals, as either to eat or sleep. 
At his-accession, he proclaims that he knows no- 


body, and is not inclined to make any new ac- 


quaintance; that he will administer justice with 


2 rigorous and impartial hand, but will listen to 


no representations, nor receive any presents, ex- 


cept from his officers, . who approach him grovel-- 
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ling in the dust. The Dahomans maintain the 
true doctrine of passive obedience, and the divine 
right of kings, in the utmost purity, and their 


history exhibits no example of a deposition. At 


his accession, the king walks in blood from the 
palace to the grave of his predecessor, and annu- 
ally waters the graves of his ancestors with the 
blood of human victims. The death of the king 1s 
only announced by fearful shrieks, which spread 
bke lightning from the palace to the extremities 


of Dahomy, and become the signal for anarchy, 


rapine, and murder, which continues till the new 
king ascends the throne. The religion of Daho- 


my is vague and uncertain in its principles, and 


rather consists in the performance of some tradi- 
tionary ceremonies, than in any fixed system of 
belief, or of moral conduct. They believe more 


firmly in their amulets and fetiches, than in the 


deity; their national fetiche is the Tiger; and 


their habitations are decorated with ugly images, 


tinged with blood, stuck with feathers, besmear- 
ed with palm-oil, and bedaubed with eggs. As 
their ideas of deity do not coincide with those of 


Europeans, they imagine that their tutelary gods 


are different. Perhaps,” said a Dahoman chief 


to Snelgrave, © that god may be yours, who has 


* communicated so many extraordinary things to. 
* white men; but as that God has not been pleas- 
«© ed to make himself known to us, we must be 


9 satisfied with this we worship. ” The Daho- 
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mans manufacture and dye cotton cloth, and form 
a species of cloth of -palm-leaves. They are to- 
lerably skilful in working in metals. The bards, 
who celebrate the exploits of the king and his ge- 
nerals, are likewise: the historians of the country. 


Their historical poems, which are rehearsed on 


solemn occasions, occupy several days in the re- 
cital, These may probably compare with the 
legends of Ossian, and of the Irish, Gaelic, and 


Welch bards. It is probable that the legends of 


Dahomy are equally authentic with. these ; for, 
in every rude age, it is the interest of the bards 
not to touch upon subjects too strong for their 
respective chiefs. The Persian Hafez would have 
been put to death by Tamerlane, merely for pre- 
ferring, like a true inamorato, the charms of his 
mistress to the gold of Bokhara, and the gems of 
Samarcand, had he not saved himself by an inge- 
nions quibble, to prove a various reading. How 
much authentic history may we then derive from 
oral and poetical legends ! ! The Dahomans, 
though they do not nse human flesh as an article 
of food, yet devour the flesh of human victims as 
a religious ceremony, at their solemn feasts ; and 


their ancient practice seems to be marked by their 
ordinary phrase of eating their enemies, by which 
they denote taking them alive. Though the mar- 


tial genius of the Dahomans remains unaltered, 
their military exploits have not been remark- 
able, since the reign of Guadja Trudo, the 
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conqueror of Whida Ardra, Torree, Didouma, 
Ajirah, and Jacquin, who died in 1731. Guadja 


Trudo was almost as good a conqueror as any Bar- 


barian that was ever dignified with that appella- 
tion. He waded to glory through seas of blood, 
Jam not sure if we may call it innocent; if he 
did not exhibit true magnanimity, he always dis- 
played what is equally good for a conqueror, a 
true belligerent insensibility to the miseries of 
his own, and of every other nation; and, when he 
could not lead the Dahomans, he drove them to 
victory. His policy was that of an ambitious sa- 
vage, who. sought to retain the territory he had 
conquered, by burning the towns, and massacring 
the inhabitants; but his views were more exten 
sive than those of his countrymen, and the cha- 
racter given of him by Snelgrave appears to be 
just; who declares, that he found him the most 
extraordinary man of his colour with whom he 


had ever conversed. His fame still remains in 
Dahomy, where his memory is revered, and 
where, in the most solemn oaths, they swear by 


his name. Bossa Ahadee, and Adahoonzou, the 
son and grandson of Trudo, possessed the same 
restless ambitious spirit, without his martial ta- 
lents. A speech of tHe last, in favour of the 
Slave-trade, to governor Abson, who had read to 
him some pamphlets on that subject, is worthy of 
attention, not only as it displays the sentiments 
of an African prince, but because it contains the 
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essence of all that can be urged in favour of that 
execrable traffic. I admire the reasoning of 
e the white men,” said Adahoonzou, © but with 
all their sense, it does not appear that they have 
« thoroughly studied the nature of the blacks; 
% whose disposition differs as much from that of 


e the whites, as their colour. The same Great 


« Being formed both; and since it hath seemed 
< convenient for him to distinguish mankind by 


« opposite complexions, it is a fair conclusion to 


« presume, that there may be as much disagree- 
“ment in the qualities of their minds. There is 
« likewise a remarkable difference between the 
“ countries which we inhabit. You Englishmen, 
„ for instance, as I have been informed, are sur- 
c rounded by the ocean, and by this Situation 
seem intended to hold communication with the 
« whole world, which you do by means of your 
* ships; whilst we Dahomans, being placed on 
« a large continent, and hemmed in amidst a va- 
<. riety of other people, of the same complexion, 
« but speaking different languages, are obliged, 
« by the sharpness of our swords, to defend our- 
<« gelves from their incursions, and punish the 
depredations they make on us. Such conduct 
in them is productive of incessant wars. Your 
« countrymen, therefore, who allege that we go 
64 to war for the purposes of supplying your ships 

_ «with slaves, are grossly mistaken. | 


4 
c 


66 
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« You think you can work a reformation, as 
you call it, in the manners of the blacks ; but 
you ought to consider the disproportion between 
the magnitudes of the two countries; and then 
you would soon be convinced of the difficulties 
that must be surmounted, to change the system 
of such a vast country as this. We know you 
are a brave people, and that you might bring 
over a great many of the blacks to your opi- 
nions, by the points of your bayonets; but to 
effect this, a great many must be put to death, 
and numerous cruelties must be committed, 
which we do not find to have been the practice 
of the whites ; besides, that this would militate 


against the very principle which is professed by 


those who wish to bring about a reformation. 
* In the name of my ancestors and myself I a- 
ver, that no Dahoman man ever embarked in 


war, merely for the sake of procuring where- 


withal to purchase your commodities. 


I, who 


have not been long master of this country, have, 


without thinking of the market, killed many 
thousands, and I shall kill many thousands 
more. When policy or justice requires that 
men be put to death, neither silk, nor coral, 
nor brandy, nor cowries, can be accepted as 
substitutes for the blood that ought to be spilt 
for example sake. Besides, if white men choose 
to remain at home, and no longer visit this 
country for the purpose that has usually brought 
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* them hither, ill ach. men cease to make «: pe 
« war? TI answer, by no means. And if there « ww 
« be no ships to receive their captives, what will « 2 
40 become of them? I answer for you, they will « ki 
<« he put to death. Perhaps you may ask, How & Ut 
will the blacks be furnished with guns and pow. 4 25 
« der? I reply by another question: Had we « pi 
not clubs, and bows, and arrows, before we « he 
„knew white men? Did you not see me make « m 
e custom for Weebaigah, the third king of Da- « xj 
„ homy ? And did you not observe, on the day 6 a; 
such ceremony was performing, that I carried 4 bl 
* a bow in my hand, and a quiver filled with ar- ©" 
« rows on my back? These were emblems of 6 ye 
* the times, when, with such weapons, that brave « ve 
« ancestor fought and conquered all his neigh- 4 Jy 
* bours. God made war for all the world; and 4 5 
% every kingdom, large or small, has practised «he 
it more or less, though perhaps in a manner « ed 
« unlike, and upon different principles. Did «Ya 
« Weebaigeh sell slaves? No; his prisoners 4 
« were all killed to a man. What else could he « dg 
« have done with them? Was he to let them re- b 
6 main in his country, to cut the throats of his « th 
„ subjects? This would have been wretched po- « pl. 
« licy indeed, which, had it been adopted, tlie « th. 
* Dahoman name would have been long ago ex- « N. 
“ tinguished, instead of becoming, as it is at « th 
„ this day, the terror of surrounding nations. 4 15 


& What hurts me most, is, that some of your re 
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re- 
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«- people have maliciously represented us in books, 


60 


which never die, alleging that we sell our wives 
and children for the sake of procuring a few 
kegs of brandy. No; we are shamefully be- 


lied, and I hope you will contradict, from my 


mouth, the scandalous stories that have been 
propagated ; and tell posterity that we have 
been abused. We do, indeed, sell to the white 
men a part of our prisoners, and we have a 
right so to do. Are not all prisoners at the 
disposal of their captors? And, are we to 
blame, if we send delinquents to a far coun- 
try? I have been told you do the same. If 
you want no more slaves from us, why cannot 
you be ingenious, and tell the plain truth ; say- 
ing, that the slaves you have already purchas- 
ed, are suſficient for the country for which you 
bought them ; or that the artists, who are us- 
ed to make fine things, are all. dead, without 


having taught any body to make more? But, 


for a parcel of men with long heads, to sit 
dowa in England, and frame laws for us, and 
pretend to dictate how we are to live, of whom 
they know nothing, never having been in a 
black man's country during the whole course of 


their lives, is to me somewhat extraordinary. 
No doubt, they must have been biassed by 


the report of some one who has had to do with 
us; who, for want of a due knowledge of the 


treatment of slaves, found that they died on- 
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“ his hands, and that his money was lost; and 
A d others thrive by the traffick, he, envi- 

ous of their good luck, has vilified both black 
« and white traders. 

% You have seen me kill many men at the 
< Customs ; and you have often observed delin- 
« quents at Grigwhee, and others of my provin- 
ces, tied and sent up to me. I kill them: but 
do I ever insist on being paid for them? Some 


< heads I order to be placed at my door; others 
d be strewed about the market- place, that 


people may stumble upon them when they lit- 
« tle expect such a sight. This gives a gran- 
„ deur to my Customs far beyond the display of 
< the fine things which I buy. This makes my 


< enemies fear me, and gives me such a name in 


„ the bush *. Besides, if I should neglect this 


< indispensible duty, would my ancestors suffer 
« me to live? Would they not trouble me day 
* and night, and say, that I sent nobody to serve 
e them; that I was only solicitous about my own 
< name, and forgetful of my ancestors? White 
«© men are not acquainted with these circumstan- 
ces; but I now tell you, that you may hear, 
* and know, and inform your countrymen, why 
« Customs are made, and will be made, as long 


& as black men continue to possess their own 


„ country. The few that can be spared from this 


* The interior wood-land, 


a 
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* neceseary celebration, we sell to the white men; 
“ and happy, no doubt, are such, when they find 


themselves on the path for Grigwhee, to be 
« disposed of to the Europeans. We shall still 
&« drink water, ay they to themselves, white 


* men will not fill us; and we may even avoid 
ce puntshment, by serving our new masters with fi- 


delity.“ 


This is certainly an excellent specimen of Ne- 
gro acuteness; but the arguments used by the 
king of Dahomy are totally unsatisfactory and in- 


conclusive. Where they prove any thing, they 


prove too much, and depend entirely upon the un- 
tenable position, that the manners and customs 
of Africa are unalterable, and the necessary 
result of the genius of the people. They 


assume, that the introduction of civilization and 


humane manners, without violence, is impossi- 
ble; and as they apply equally to every nation 
on the earth, if they were just, they would de- 
monstrate civilization to be impossible, and are 


consequently disproved by fact. Some of these 
observations are local, and only relate to Daho- 


my; but not a single argument militates, in the 
slightest degree, against the colonial establish- 
ment at Sierra Leona. The enemies of the 
slave-trade only reply with indignant eontempt,, 
that the customs of Africa are inhuman, bar- 
barous, and bloody; that the execrable practice 
of domestic slavery is inimical to the imꝑrove- 
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latter was governed by one king. 
devastation, the barbarian was compelled to relin- 
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ment, and destructive of the happiness of men; 
that the detestable slave-trade supports and ag- 


gravates these enormities, and that they will not 
exhibit themselves before God and man, the ac- 
complices of any barbarian monarch or * whe- 
ther of Europe or of Africa. 

On the west of Dahomy lies Mahee, an exten- 
sive territory, divided into a number of small in. 


dependent states, regulated by their own laws, 
which, when menaced by external danger, unite to 
form a kind of aristocratical republic. The Ma- 


hees have supported numerous and bloody wars 
against Dahomy and Eyoe, the direct object of 
which has often been their extermination, and 
Sometimes the imposition- of a king upon the re- 
public. In 1937, Bossa Ahadee, king of Daho- 
my, commenced a war against them, which con- 


tinued for 35 years, alledging, that peace could 


neither be secured, nor the mutual faith of treaties 
maintained, between Dahomy and Mahee, until the 
After immense 


quish his purpose. The real occasion of the war 
was, the desire of the Dahoman king to ele vate 
the brother of his wife, who was.a Mahee, to the 
sovereignty of that country. . 


On the east of Dahomy, adjacent to the Eyoes,. 


he the powerful nation of the Tappas, to whom 
even the Eyoes are subject, and whose authority 


| they are unable to shake off. It is only a few 
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Fears since a prodigious army of the Eyoes were 


defeated, with dreadful slaughter, by this nation ; 


though, according to the Eyoe idiom, the buffa- 


loe's hide had been twice trodden in raising their 
army. This seems to be Bita, or Bitos, mention- 
ed by Leo, with Dauma, or Dahomy, Tenuamia, 
or Tonouwah, termed also Tomian, Gorania, or 


Begarmee, and Medera, ann, 1s een ag 
rich and industrious. 


Melli and Cassina are os on the east of 
Gago and Houssa, by Rennell, who thinks with 
Hartmann, the editor of Edrisi, that Melli is the 
Lamlem of the Nubian Geographer, so denomi- 
nated by a trans position frequent in Arabic. Ma- 
del, which may be a synonime of Melli, is placed 
by Edrisi 12 journeys to the S. W. of Ghana, and 
10 to the S. E. of Berissa, which lies 12 journeys 
west from Ghana. This position accords with 
the distance of 30 journeys from Tombuctoo, as-- 
Signed by Cadamosto to Melli; but Leo, who 


PR 
— 
— — 
. 
* . ” 
* 


* Cadamosto, one of the most early discoverers of Africa, 
was an Italian, employed by Prince Heury of Portugal. At 
the age of 22, he departed from Venice in 1454, and per- 
formed the voyages of which he has given the relation. He 
visited Sierra Leona, and, in 1456, discovered the Cape 
Verde islands. His veyages are the oldest modern journals 
in which a distinct detail of incidents is given; for the rela- 
tions or prior navigators are only short detached memoran · 
dums. Cadamosto is the first who mentions the gold trade 

of. 
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places Meli on the w. of Gago,. seems ; rather to 
have intended Kong by- that denomination. Leo 
also relates, that the inhabitants of Melli were 
extremely rich, and the most civilized of the 
Negro nations. Melli was conquered by Izchia 
king of Tombuctoo. Cadamosto relates, that the 


caravans of Melli traded with gold to Marocco, 


by the route of Hoden; to Tunis, by Toet or 
Tuat, and to Cairo, by Kokhia or Kuku. He 


adds, that they procured this gold by a singular 
species of barter, with a nation who deposit their 


gold in exchange for salt, but never exhibit their 


persons. The king of Melli directed his subjects 


to conceal themselves in pits, and seize some of 
these invisible personages. One was accordingly 
caught, who refusing either to eat or speak, died 


in four days. The captors related, that these Ne- 
groes were exceeding black, well shaped, and a 


Span taller than themselves. Their eyes were 
large and black: their under lip was thicker than 
a man's fist, and hung down on their breasts, ex- 
posing their gums, which, like their under lip, 
were red, and distilled blood continually... Their 


of Tombuctoe and Melli. The original Italian is-to be found 
in the Collection of Ramasio. The Novus Orbis of Grynæus 


contains a Latin translation, in which, by a strange mistake, 


the departure of the author from Venice is dated in 1504, 
though he deelares himself that he was * empſoyed by Prince 
Henry, who died 1 in 1463. 


* 
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teeth were extremely large, 3 those in 
the corners of their mouths. . | 
On the north of the Niger, and in the same pa- 


rallel with Melli, lies the extensive and powerful 


empire of Cass ina, which comprehends all the dis- 
tricts that lie in a straight line between Fezzan 
and the Niger, and to which the appellations of 
Soudan and Affnoo are often applied in a limited 
sense, though they commonly denote all the ter- 
ritories of the Negroes. On the north it is bound- 
ed by the mountains of Eyre, which separate it 
from Fezzan, and on the east, by Zanfara and 
Bornou. Cassina, the capital, is situated five 
journeys to the north of the Niger, in N. Lat. 
16? 20% and W. Long. 11 45. Cassina is not 
mentioned by Edrisi, being probably at that pe- 
riod subject to Ghana or Ghinny, which has now, 
in its turn, become one of its provinces. After the 
power of Tombuctoo was reduced by the arms of 
Marocco, it was long considered as the most pow- 
erful central empire in Africa; but, at present, 
though the Sultan of Cassina or Soudan still enu- 


merates a thousand towns and villages in his ex- 


tensive domains, he 1s reekoned much inferior in 


power to the emperor of Bornou. The territories 
of Cassina consist of a large proportion of land of 
amazing fertility, interspersed with arid wastes, 
where the rays of the sun, reflected from the sand, 
glow like an immense furnace with intense and 


Suffocating heat, and sandy heaths, where the o- 
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doriferous she plant, which, though superior in fra- tra 
grance, resembles the wild thyme of Europe, ve- 5 
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getates luxuriantly. The surface of the ground of 

is generally leveh though interrupted by naked Ze 

rocks, and rising in some places into mountains of Kir 

considerable elevation. The soil is sandy, but in- As 

; termixed in various proportions with a flat black |} Int 
2 vegetable mould, insalubrious, in some degree, to ing 
th animal life. As the rains are more temperate hel 
"4 than in some of the more northern districts of A- lar 
* frica, the ground is extremely productive of beans | abc 
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and maize, of which a peculiar species, cultivated fro 
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in this country, is beautifully variegated with red 


and white. No salt is produced in Cassina, but 


the merchants of Agadez, one of its provinces, 
transport it in great great quantities from Dom- 
boo in Bornou. Besides Cassina, the principal ci- 


Mourzouk in Fezzan, and 17 from Assouda. The 
territories of this city are described by Leo, as de- 
sert and mountainous, though the city was rich 
and populous, from its convenient position for 


of 
oe 


5 | ties of this country, the names of which are known for 
If to Europeans, are Ganatt, the Cano of Leo, (which ror 
4 has often been mistaken for Ghana, though placed dus 
* at the distance of 500 miles, in an easterly direc- ski 
. tion from the Niger) Assouda, Agadez, which pes 
. are inhabited by Mahometans, and Ghana, or goc 

1 Ghinny, alternately subject to Cassina and Wan- mo 

10 gara. Ganatt, which is situated amid barren san- dis 

1 dy heaths, lies at the distance of 14 journeys from are 

*% 
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trade. Its walls and houses were built of chalk. 
It seems, at that period, to have been the capital 
of an extensive province, alternately subject to 


Zegzeg and Cassina. At the conquest of these 


kingdoms, Cano also became subject to Tombuctoo. 


Assouda is situated 8 journeys from Agadez; the 


intermediate country is beautiful and fertile, present- 


ing numerous herds of cattle grazing between the 
fields of maize. Agadez, the Agadost of Edrisi, a 
large populous trading city, lies in N. Lat. 20% 20% 
about 479 G. miles from Mourzouk, and 229 
from Ghana or Ghinny, the position of which has 
already been mentioned. The salt caravan of A- 
gadez traverses the vast desert of Bilma, and 
reaches the salt lakes of Domboo, probably the 
Chelomides Palus of Ptolemy, after a journey of 


45 days: it consists of 1000 camels, maintained 


for the purpose, and accustomed to this perilous 
route. The merchants of Cassina export gold- 


dust, slaves, senna, crvet, cotton-cloth, dyed goat- 
skins, ox and buffaloe- hides ; and import Euro- 
pean cloths, and iron-ware, horses, cowries, and 
gooroo-nuts. In cloths, the glaring colours are 
most acceptable, and the inhabitants of Fullan, a 
district on the west of Cassina, wear clothes which 
are checked with various colours, hke the plaids 
of the Scotch Highlanders. The majority of the 
population consists of Negroes, who adhere to 
their ancient superstitions, though the king and 
many of the chiefs are Mahometans. The go- 
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vernment seems to have originated in the pre- 
dominating influence of a,powerful tribe, reducing 
to subjection those in its vicinity. Hence the 
tribes which own allegiance to Cassina, differ in 
language, character, and manners. The sugcession 
to the throne is determined by the election of the 
chief men, but their choice is confined to the Royal 
Family. ES 
Fezzan, which borders on Cassina on the north, 


is a small circular territory, situated like an island 


amid the wilderness of sand. It is an extensive 
plain, surrounded by an irregular circle of moun- 
tains, interrupted on the west, where it commu- 
nicates with the desert. On the soil, which is 
chiefly a light sand, no rain ever falls, but the ve- 
getation is luxuriant, from the number of subter- 
raneous springs, which burst through the Shallow 
stratum of sand, and are copiously supplied by the 
adjacent mountains. Little wheat is raised, but 
maize and barley are produced in considerable 
quantities, with pompions, carrots, cucumbers, 
onions, and garhck. 'The most common trees are 
the date, the white thorn, and the talke, which, in 
in size, resembles the small olive, flowers in yel- 
low sprigs, and affords a hard lemon- coloured 
wood, employed in framing instruments of a- 
griculture. The most sandy soils produce a 
species of brushwood, resembling the Spanish 
broom. The camel, the goat, and the hairy broad- 
tailed sheep, of a light brown colour, are the most 
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frequent domestic animals. The most common 
wild animals, are, the ostrich, the antelope, and a 


small beautiful species of deer, of a clear white 
colour, streaked with different hues of brown- 
ish red, which, as the Fezzanese believe, never 
lies on the ground during the autumnal rains, 
to avoid sullying its colour. The number of 
towns and villages is supposed to amount near- 
ly, to an hundred. Mourzouk, the capital, hes 
in N. Lat. 27 48, and E. Long. 15 3, about 
280 miles from Mesurata, 1040 from Tombuctoo. 
Germa, an ancient ruined city, is situated in N. 


Lat. 27“ 25', and E. Long. 16“ 20'. Zuela or 


Zawila, Tessouwa, Temissa, Kattron, Mendrah, 
and Tegerhy, are mentioned among its towns. In 
most of these towns, and dispersed through the o- 
pen country, numerous ruins of ancient build- 
ings occur, which exhibit the vestiges of former 
grandeur, in the proportions and durability of 
their structure, the number and size of the cis- 
terns, and the construction of the vaulted caves, 
similar to those which frequently present them- 
selves among the ridges of Atlas. Fezzan is the 
Phazania Regio, which Pliny relates was conquer- 
ed by Corn. Balbus, who took both Allele and Cil- 


laba, in this country, and, at his return to Rome, 


obtained a triumph. The barren province of 
Mendrah derives considerable consequence from 
the quantity of trona, or fossile alkali, which is 
3 on the surface of its smoking lakes, and 
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is employed in dyeing the Marocco leather. The 
houses of Fezzan are built of clay, covered with a 
flat roof, formed-of the boughs of trees, over which 
earth is spread. The Fezzanese, who, by the in- 
habitants of Tripoli, are reckoned remarkably ug- 
ly, have less similarity to the Arabs than to the 
Negroes, whom they resemble, not only in their 
dark swarthy colour, but in the protuberance of 
the lips, the depression of the nose, and in their 


short crisped black hair. Their stature is tall, 


and their form good, but they neither possess 
strength nor activity. They are represented as a 
hospitable nation, by persons of the same religion, 
which is rigid Mahometanism. Their dress is the 
same with that of the Moors. Though the Fez- 
zanese trade with the most adventurous spirit, 


through all Africa, and have some artificers in 


their towns ; yet the principal occupations of the 
people are agriculture and pasturage. Their dis- 
eases are (chiefly of the inflammatory and putrid 
kinds, and they have much greater confidence in 
charms than in medical applications. They bask, 
without injury, in the burning rays of the noon- 


day sun, and, when enquiring after a person's 
The govern- 


health, ask, if he is not cold.“ 


ment is purely monarchial, and is only restrained 
by the influence of opinion, which, among rude na- 
tions, constitutes a feeble barrier to injustice. The 
royal family is descended from that of Taphilet, 
by whom Fezzan was conquered about 400 years 
ago. From that period to the middle of the pre- 
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sent century, this kingdom maintained its inde- 
pendence, when 1t was conquered by the Basha of 
Tripoli, and forced to pay an annual tribute of 56 


Slaves and 10 lbs. of gold dust. The Tripolitan 


Basha still speaks of his kingdom of Fezzan, but 
the annual tribute has been reduced to an insigni- 
ficant occasional present. The revenues of the 
King arise from the duties upon merchandize, and 
the taxes of the towns, villages, gardens, and date- 


fields, Gold-dust is the medium of commerce. 


No national forces are maintained in Fezzan; but 
it is supposed that about 20, ooo armed men may 
be raised on an emergency. Fezzan is separated 


from the domains of Tripoli on the north, by the 


black barren desert of Soudah, the soil of which is 


chiefly composed of a soft stone, which gives rise 
to no vegetable but the talk-tree and a species of 


broom. 
Gadamis, an oasis of much smaller extent, lies 


on the N. W. of Fezzan, about N. Lat. 32. It is 
situated 24 journeys to the south of Tunis, and 
48 to the north of Agadez in Cassina, and is tri- 
butary sometimes to Tripoli, but more frequent- 
ly to Tunis. The soil is dry and barren, produ- 
cing great quantities of dates, but little corn. The 
domestic animals are camels and goats. The 
Cademsis carry on a considerable trade with the 


Negroes by the routes of Fezzan, Taboo, and 


Tuat, a similar oasis, which lies 20 journeys to 


the south- west of Gadamis. Morgan relates, that 
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he was told by a Gademsi, at Algiers, that his ses 
countrymen spoke the ancient original African ta, 

language, and that there was a remarkable foun- der 

tain in Gadamis, alternating from hot to cold, like pie 

that which is said by Lucretius and Pliny, to have colt 

been situated in the country of the Garamantes, „ 

Gadamis, like Fezzan, contains many ancient wh 

| ruins. o ser 
j On the N. E. of Fezzan, lies the desart of Sort, 4 
which is prolonged into that of Barca, through of! 
| which the Cairo caravan, consisting of berween des« 
L 100 and 3oo travellers, passes from Mourzouk, and 
il which it leaves about- the end of October. The cam 
4 route, which occupies 53 days, and about 770 Seld 
miles, crosses the mountains of Xanibba, Ziltan, ed 
1 -and Sibbeel, to Augela, the Egila of Herodotus, rud 
and Aupila of Ptolemy and Pliny, which lies in thei 
1 | N. Lat. 29% 20“. From Augela, after crossing witl 
1 the barren ridges of Gerdobah, the Catabathmus witl 
0 of the ancients, which divided Cyrene from Mar- mol 
A marica, they reach in seven days the narrow san- Jour 
=. dy plain of Gegabib, extremely fertile in dates, disp 
1 - As it is uninhabited, these are gathered by the in- wi 
1 -habitants of Derna, the ancient Darnis, situated subj 
on the sea- cot, about the distance of 130 miles. by t 

Herodotus relates, that the Nasamones were ac- _- 

customed to leave their cattle on the coast, while Senn 

they proceeded into the interior, to collect dates arm 

on the plains of ZEgila. On the south of this der t 


route, lies the great desert of Lybia, which 1s pos- Tibe 
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sessed by the wandering tribe of Lebeta, or Leva- 
ta, the Lybians of the ancients, from whom Africa 
derived its Grecian name, a3 they probably oc 
pied the shore of Cyrene, when that country was 
colonized by the Greeks. Some of the stragglers 
of this nation seem to have been seen by Mr Park, 
who mentions the Libe , A wandering tribe, re- 


sembling the Gypsies of Europe. 

Tibesti, a mountainous district, lies on the S. E. 
of Fezzan, from which it is separated by a barren 
desert of 200 miles. Its vales are fertile in corn, 


and its mountains afford excellent pasturage. Its 
camels are reckoned the best in Africa. Rain 
seldom falls in Tibesti, but its want is compensat- 


ed by innumerable springs. The inhabitants are 


rude and ferocious, and, secure in the strength of 
their native mountains, harass their neighbours 
with frequent hostilities. Though they traded 
with Fezzan in senna and camels, they frequently 


molested the caravans of that country on their 


journey to Bornou. At last, the king of Fezzan 
dispatched against them an army of 4000 men, 


which, after a sharp encounter reduced them to 


subjection, as the mountaineers were intimidated 
by the fire arms of the Fezzanese. They engag- 
ed to pay an annual tribute of 20 camel- loads of 


senna, but neglected this after the departure of the 


army, though they did not again attempt to plun- 
der the caravans. There are some Mahometans in- 


Tibesti,. 
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Bardoa, which lies on the east of Tibesti, is dis- 
tant 500 miles from the Nile, according to Leo. 
The inhabitants forraerly lived on terms of hospi- 


tality with the Gademsis, while they were the in- 


veterate enemies of the Fezzanese. Leo mentions, 


that about 18 years before he wrote his history, 
three towns. were discovered in an oasis, by a blind 
man, who conducted the caravans through the de- 


sert, by smelling the sand of the country, which 
he traversed. Apprqaching within 40 miles. of 
this district, he dechred that they were not far 
from habitable land. The natives, who were a- 


mazed at the sight of strangers, shut themselves. 
up in their houses, and the merchants, after sup- 


plying themselves with water by force, n 
ed on their journey. 

Zegꝛeg, Kuar, and Bornou, which lie on the 
8. E., are separated from Fezzan, Tibesti, and 


Bardoa, by the burning deserts of Bardoa and Bil- 


ma, or Bulma, where the yellow breath of the si- 
moom quickly terminates both animal and vege- 
table life, where the traveller only hears the howl- 
ing of the wind, that breaks. the dreadful repose 
of the desert, and scatters over his. path the dead 


bodies of birds,, which it brings from happier re- 


gions. Zegzeg, unknown to the moderns, is pla- 


ced, from Edrisi and. Leo, in N. Lat. 21, in the 
same parallel with Germa in Fezzan. In the 


time of Leo, it was the capital of a Kingdom sub- 
dued by Izchia king of 'Tombuctoo ; the territo- 


> 
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ries of which, composed of plains and mountains, 


were extremely fertile and well watered. At that 
period, the inhabitants were a rich and trading 
people. Kuar, or Kawar, lies on the north of Bor- 
nou and Kuku, extending eastward to Al-Wahat, 
the Alguechet of Leo, the western province of 
Upper Egypt. Its principal cities are Mederam 
Isa, Izer, and Tamalma, which is situated Ii 2 jour- 
neys from Matthan the capital of Bornow. | 
The extensive empire of Bornou occupies the 
intermediate space between Nubia and Cassina, 
Fezzan and Senaar. The Mahometans of Senaar 
number it among the four most powerful monar- 
chies of the world: the other three are Turkey, 


Persia, and Abyssinia. The sovereign of Bornou 


is more powerful than the emperor of Marocco; 


and no less than 30 languages are spoken in his 


dominions. Bornou is the Kanem of Edrisi; it 
is termed Bornou by the natives, but by the A- 
rabs, who believe that the ark of Noah rested up- 
on its mountains after the deluge, Bernou, or Ber- 
noa, the land of Noah. Matthan, or Matsan, the 
capital of Bornou is situated in N. Lat. 24 32 
and E. Long. 22? 5%, 660 G. miles from Mour- 
Zouk, and 524 miles west from Dongola on the 
Nile. Angimi, or Gimi, is mentioned as one of 
its cities, on the side of Nubia, 8 journeys from 
Matthan, and Kanem, as the capital of a province, 
on the north- west towards Fezzan. The power- 


ful Arabian tribes of Booaish and Duhassin oc- 


—— , 1 
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cupy the desarts to the north-west of Bornou, 


collect. the dates which grow on the most fertile 


spots, and sometimes engage in the transportation 
of merchandize. The general appearance of the 


country 13 level and flat. The soil is fertile, 
though frequently interrupted by stripes of sandy 


desert, and produces rice, maize, beans, cotton, 


hemp, and indigo, in abundance. Few dates grow 


in Bornou ; but grapes, apricots, pomegranates, 
lemons, limes, and melons, abound. Among the 
native productions of the soil, is the Kedeynab, 
which, in form and height, resembles the olive, 
and the lemon in its leaf. It produces a nut, of 
which the kernel is highly esteemed as a fruit, 
and an oil is extracted from the shell, which is 
employed as a substitute for the oil of olives. 
Domestic animals are the sheep, the goat, the ca- 
mel, the horse, the buffaloe, and horned cattle. 
Bees are numerous. The wild animals are the 
lion, leopard, wolf, fox, wild-dog, civet- cat, ele- 
phant, crocodile, hippopotamus, and Giraffe. 

In the cities of Bornou, the houses are built 
with stone and clay, but not disposed in a very 
regular order. Matthan, the capital, which is 
larger than Tripoli, is surrounded hy a ditch and 


strong wall, 14 feet in height. The natives of 


Bornou are reported to be hospitable and humane. 
They divide the labours of the field with the wo- 
men, and their principal amusements are represent- 


ed to be draughts and chess. The religion of the 


> mw (ch 
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sovereign and of the predominating. tribe, is Maho- 
metanism, but the majority of the people adhere 


to the superstitions of their fathers. The king is 


elected by three of the principal chiefs, but, as in 
Cassina, their choice is restricted to the royal 
family. As soon as they have fixed their choice, 
they conduct the new sovereign in silence, to the 
corpse of his unburied predecessor, and pointing | 
out, in forcible language, the virtues and defects 


_ which marked his character, they thus conclude, 


Nou see before you the end of your mortal 
« career ;—The eternal, which succeeds to it, 


„ will be miserable or happy, in proportion as 


“ your reign shall prove a blessing or a curse to 
« your people.” This practice has some resem- 
blance to the ancient tribunal of the dead in E- 


gypt. The military force of Bornou consists of 


cavalry, armed with the sabre, the pike, and the 
bow. Fire- arms are not entirely unknown, but 
too difficult to be procured. When the sultan 
takes the field, he causes a date tree to be placed on 
the threshold of one of the gates of his capital, and 
ordering his horsemen to enter the city one by one, 
determines the levy to be complete, when the tree 
is worn through the middle. The articles of com- 
merce exported from Bornou, are gold-dust, slaves, 
horses, salt, and civet. The complexion of the 
natives of Bornou 1s black, but their features are 
different from those of the Negroes. 
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Zanfara lies wt Bornou and Cassius, Zo. 
reg, and Wangara, about 550 journeys from Tom- 
buctoo. Leo describes the country as extremely 
fertile, and the people as rude, with the Negro 
complex1on and features. In the last century, it 
was a considerable emporium of the gold trade. 

Wangara, the Guangara of Leo, and Vancara 
of Edrisi, was also famous for its gold trade in 
former times, and in the last century was frequent- 
ly mentioned by the Negro traders to the French 
at Galam. The Arabs term it Belad al Tebr, 
the country of gold, which is said, by Edrisi and 
Ibn al Wardi, to be found in the sand after the 
periodical inundations. Leo asserts that it is 
found in the southern part, which appears to be 
bounded by the range of the Kong mountains. A 
part of the gold of Wangara is carried in traffic 
to the gold coast. It is bounded on the W. and 
N. W. by Melli and Cassina, and on the E. and 
9. E. by Zanfara and Bornou. Wangara is said, 
by Edrisi and Ibn al Wardi, to be 300 Arabic 
miles, (56 to a degree) in length, and 1 50 in 
breadth. It is an alluvial district, environed and 
intersected by branches of the Niger, which an- 
nually inundate the country, and the adjoining 
district of Ghana, in the same manner as the wa- 


ters of the Nile inundate lower Egypt. Edrisi 


mentions three large fresh water lakes in Wan- 


gara, and one in Ghana, Ghinny, or Guinea, 
which are probably the receptacles of the waters 
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of the Niger during the dry season, where they 
are dissipated by evaporation, The great extent 
of these permanent lakes, and especially of the 


country covered with the periodical inundation, 


seems to have given rise to the idea of a Medi- 


terranean sea of prodigious extent in the middle 


of Africa; to prove the existence of which, both 


Mr Beaufoy and Mr Matra have produced many 


concurrent testimonies of the Moorish traders. 
About the time of Leo, the king of Wangara, main- 


tained a constant guard of yooo archers, and 5 


cavalry; and the country was harrassed, on the 
one side, by the arms of Tombuctoo, and by 
those of Bornou, on the other. The principal 
positions in Wangara, mentioned by Edrisi, are 
Ghanara, eleven journeys to the S. E. of Gha- 
nara, Reghebil, 11 journeys E. of Ghauara; 


Sekzmara (perhaps the Meczara of the black 


traders on the gold coast) 18 journeys E. of Gha- 
na, and 6 N. of Reghebil; Semegonda, 8 jour- 
neys E. by S. of Sekmara, and 9 from Reghebil. 
Ten journeys to the E. of Semegonda, lies Kauga; 
which is like wise asserted by Edrisi to commu- 
nicate with the Guin or Niger. Thus the Ni- 
ger, after having passed Houssa 5700 miles to the 
east of its source above Manding, flows by Sala, 
Tocrur, and Berissa, to Ghana, which is 500 
miles to the E. of Houssa; and, after inundating 
Wangara, passes on to Kauga, 660 miles to tlie 
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E. of Ghana, accomplishing a course of 1860' 
miles. Wangara may be reckoned the Panagra 
of Ptolemy, and its permanent lakes, his Libya 
Palus. The Nuba Palus will then denote the 
lake of Kauga, which receives the rivers which 
descend from the S. E., E., and N. E., among 


which are the river of Kuku, and the Wad-al- 


Gael of Bornou, the Gir of Ptolemy. The Mec- 
zara of Edrisi *, or rather Maczarat al Soudan, 
the habitation or country of the Negroes, which 
includes both Tocrur and the isle of Ulil, seems 
only a general epithet by which the country of the 
blacks is denominated, like Belad al Abiad, or 
Belad al Soudan. Ulil, the Oulili of Ibn al Wardi, 
by whom it is mentioned as the capital of Soudan, 
conjectured to be Walet, the capital of Beeroo, by 
Rennel, is more probably included in Wangara, 
or in the alluvial province of Ghana. It is evi- 
dently the Havila or Ha-uila, in the land of Ghana, 


- 


— 
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* Edrisi (Abou Abdallah Mahomet) composed his Geogra- 
phy in Sicily, in 1153, as the description of a large tertestrial 
globe, made for Roger, king of Sicily and Calabria, whence 
the work is often termed The Book of Roger. He is termed 
the Nubian Geographer, because he was best acquainted with 
the east of Africa, and the regions in the vicinity of Nubia. 
He adopts the Ptolemaic arrangement of the seven climates. 
The Nubian Geography, translated and published by the Ma- 
ronites in 1619, is only an abridgement of the original work, 
printed at Rome, in Arabic, The last edition is the valuable 
one of Hartmann, Gottingæ 1796, &v0, 
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of Benjamin of Tudela *, the most accurate of the 
Rabbmical travellers. Benjamin passed, by a jour- 
ney of 12 days, from Assuan, or Syene, to Hala- 
van, and thence he relates, that the caravans pro- 
ceeded, by a journey of 50 days, through the Sa- 
hara to Zuila, which is the name of an ancient 
city of Fezzan. The period of the journey of the 
Fezzan caravan, which trades to Egypt, corres- 
ponds nearly to that of Benjamin; but when that 
author identifies Zu-ila and Ha-uilah, he had ei- 
ther been misinformed, or he has misunderstood 
the relation -of the caravan-traders. The two 
names seem rather to be opposed to each other, 
and, like the significant appellations of savage 
tribes, are probably descriptive of relative posi- 
tion. Of the same kind are probably WAN ARA 
and Azo ARA, the latter of which is often used by 
the Arabs, as a general term to denote the desarts 
overgrown with green thorny shrubs. Similar 
significant names are Senhaga and Azaga, the 


Benjamin of Tudela, a learned Rabbin, departing from Na- 
varre in 1160, travelled over Europe, Asia, and Africa, chiefly 
with the design of ascertaining the actual situation of the Jews, 
and demonstrating that the sceptre had not departed from their 
race, as was alledged by the Christiane, in their disputations 
with the Jews. In his Itinerary, he blends, without discrimi- 
nation, the results of observation, enquiry, and popular report, 
with the legends and figments of the Jews, without informing 
us, like Herodotus, what he saw, and what he heard, -He 
died in 1173, after his return, 
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names of two Moorish tribes; Sus-al-adna, and : fen 


Sus-al-acsa, the hither and the farther Sus, dis- to 
tricts of Marocco. The Rabbins seem to under- Th 
stand by the Guin or Niger, the G1goNn or Giun git 
of Moses. fro: 

Guber, which lies to the W. of Begarmee, die 
and borders on Wangara, on the S., seems in the gut 


time of Leo to have comprehended a part of the des 
territories of Wangara, as he mentions its annual Th 
inundation by the Niger. It was famous at that wh 
time for its artifieers and its manufactures of cloth _— 
and buskins. It was conquered by Tombuctoo. the 


Kororofa, which is entirely unknown, is placed wh 

on the S. E. of Guber, ending to Mr Beau- dist 

foy's MS8. * 

1 the Begama of Edrisi, Gorania of FRE 

Leo, and Gorham of D'Anville, lies about 20 2 

journeys to the 8. E. of Bornou, from which it is * 

separated by several small desarts. The inhabi- _ 

1 | tants of this extensive kingdom are rigid Maho- The 
= metans. Though their complexion is black, their spes 
features are dissimilar to those of the Negroes. W 
| They are probably the descendents of the ancient toes 
| Garamantes. Begarmee is 15 days journey in | 1 


length, from N. to S., and 12 in breadth from E. or 1 

to W. Its troops are numerous, and fight on rope 

ii horseback. to tl 
"| | Bergoo, which lies to the E. of Begarmee, and by 
1 borders on Darfoor on the S. E., is reckoned a exte 


more powerful kingdom than ee and ex- 


tends 20 journeys from N. to S., and 1 5 from E. 
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to W. The capital of Bergoo is termed Wara. 
The inhabitants are rigid Mahometans, and have 
a mortal aversion to Christians. One journey 
from Wara, lie eight large mountains, the inha- 


bitants of each of which speak a different lan- 


guage ; their religion is Mahometan ; they are 
brave warriors, and increase the armies of Bergoo. 
The natives of Bergoo lay waste the countries on 
which they make war, by sudden incursions, 
and never proceed to the field accompanied by 
their women, like the inhabitants of Darfoor and 
other states. Bergoo is surrounded by various 
distinct tribes of Mahometans and Pagans, that 
are sometimes independent, and sometimes vary 
their allegianoe with the fluctuations of power a- 
mong their more powerful neighbours. Some of 
these Pagan tribes are represented as formidable 
warriors, who never retreat from the combat. 


They fight with poisoned arrows, and ignited 


spears, which the women heat to redness in fires, 
which they kindle behind the warriors ; and with 
these they supply them, as their weapons cool. 
Darfoor, which signifies the Kingdom of Foor 
or Far, as it is written by Browne, the only Eu- 
ropean traveller who has visited the country, lies 


to the S. E. of Bergoo, and is bounded on the E. 


by Kordofan. The country is of considerable 
extent, and in many places covered with wood. 
During the dry season, the appearance of the o- 
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pen country is sterile and barren, but when the 
rains commence, the dry sandy soil is soon chang - 
ed into green fields covered with luxuriant vege- 
tation. Considerable quantities of maize, sesame, 
beans, and legumens, are raised by the inhabitants 
for food. There are several speeies of trees in 
Darfoor, but the tamarind alone is valuable for 


its fruit, or rises to a considerable size. The 


date, which is diminutive, does not appear to be 


indigenous. Domestic animals are, the camel, 
the sheep, the goat, and horned cattle, which are 


numerous. Of the milk of the cow, some of the 


inhabitants make a kind of cheese, but the pro- 
ceess is not generally known. The camel is of an 
inferior quality; and the horse and the ass are 


imported from Egypt and Nubia. Their wild ani- 
mals are, the lion, the leopard, the hyæna, the wolf, 
and the wild buffaloe. The termites, or white ant, a- 
bonds; and the cochineal insect is frequently met, 
though 1 it has never been applied to any useful pur- 
pose in Darfoor. The rocks are chiefly compos- 
ed of grey granite, but in a few places, alabaster 
and marhle are found. Nitre is produced in con- 


.$iderable quantities, fossile salt is found in one 
district, and sulphur is collected by the pas- 


toral Arabs on the S. and W. The principle 
towns in Darfoor are, Cobbꝭ, the chief residence 


of the merchants, situated in N. L. 14 ir 


long. E. G. 28 8. It is above 2 miles in 
length, but extremely narrow, containing nume- 


jW 
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rous trees and vacant spaces within its boun- 


daries. Sweini, which commands. the north- 
thern road to Darfoor, is situated above 2 jour. 


neys to the north of Cobbe. Kourma, a small 
. town, hes 12 or 13 miles to southrwest of Cobbæ, 
and Cubcubia, two and an half journeys to the 


west. Cubcubia commands the western roads, 
and has a market twice in the week. Cours lies 


14 or 15 miles to the north-west of Cobb; Ril, 


about 60 miles to the south-east of CobS:, is si- 
tuated in a fertile plain, commands the southern 
and eastern roads, and was formerly the residence 
of the kings of Darfoor. Gidid, Gells, and Sho- 
ba, are the only other remarkable towns. The 
villages are numerous; but their populatin sel- 
dam exceeds a few hundred inhabitants. The po- 
pulation of Darfoor is estimated by Browne at 


209,000 persons. It consists of the native tribes 


of Far, of a deep black complexion, crisped 
wooly hair, aud features different from those of 
the Negroes; Arabs of the tribes of Mahmid, 
Mahrea, Beni Fesara, Beni Gerar, &. some of 
whom have settled in the eountry, while others 
wander on the frontiers, and are very numerous; 
and a number of emigrants, from the neighbour- 
ing states, particularly Dongola, Mahas, Senaar, 
and Cordofan. Besides these, Darfoor compre- 
hends the inhabitants of various subordinate dis- 


tricts, that are sometimes dependant on Darfoor, 


and sometimes on the surrounding nations: ;-. as 
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Dar Rugna, which is generally subject to Bergoo; 
Dar Berti, Bego, or Dageon, between Darfoor 
and Bergoo, the power of which formerly predos 


minated over the Firrian tribes ; and Zeghawa, for- 


merly an independent kingdom, that was accustom- 
| ed to raise a thousand cavalry in war, the inhabi- 
tants of which are different in their features from the 
Negroes. The Zighawese use a different dialect 
from the Fürian tribes. Zeghawa lies in N. Lat. 
15? 1', and seems to be the Zagua, or Zagara, of 


Edrisi and Abulfeda, placed 20 journeys to the 


west of Dongola, and 8 from Matthan in Bornow. 
Tagua, the capital of # small province, may not 
improbably be Teawa, or Teghawa, the capital of 
Atbara, the ancient Meroe, placed by Mr Bruce 
in N. Lat. 14* 2 4'.. Cordofan, a considerable 
district on the east _ Darfoor, lies between that 


kingdom and Sennaar, and seems to be sometimes 


independent, and, at other times, subject to the most 
powerful of its neighbours. Frequent hostilities 
have produced an inveterate animosity between the 
natives of Cordofan and Darfoor. The Cordofanese 
venerate the memory of Aboucalee, one of their 


governors, who renounced the allegiance of Sennaar, 


about the time that Mr Bruce returned from A- 
byssinia. At his death, Cordofan was reduced by 
Darfoor, but had again rebelled when the latter 
eountry was visited by Mr Browne, and had in- 
terrupted entirely the eastern route p Darfoors 


11. a, 
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The inhabitants of Cordofan are reported to esta- 
blish connections with strangers, by admitting 
their intercourse with their female relations, in 
the same manner as the Abyssinian Galla in Mait- 
sha. The language of Cordofan is Arabic. Ibeit 
is one of the principal towns. The Arabs and 
Nubians are distinguished by their olive com- 
plexions, expressive features, and short curled 
black hair, which is not woolly. A tribe of A- 
rabs, on the east of Darfoor, eurl their hair in the 
form of a bushy wig, like the sculptured figures 
in the ruins of Persepolis. The Dongolese re- 
siding in Darfoor, use the dialect of Barabra, the 
district of the desert which borders on Egypt. 

The dialect of Arabic, which is vernacular' in 
Darfoor, differs essentially from that spoken in E- 
gypt. The native Furians are more chearful in 
their dispositions than the Egyptians; but resem- 
ble the Moorish tribes in the violence of their 
passions, their disregard to truth, their inattention 
to cleanliness, and their inaccurate ideas of pro- 
perty. As the practice of polygamy is establish- 
ed, their intercourse with the other sex is regulat- 
ed by no attention to delicacy or deceney; and the 
precepts of Islamism are often infringed, by the re- 
lations of brother and sister being exchanged for a 
closer connection. The sex are, however, sub- 
jected to less restraint than in many Mahometan, 
countries. t The women appear in public unveil- 


ed, make bargains in the markets, and converse | 
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with the other sex, without offending their hus- 
bands or relations. The most severe labours 
of the field, and the meanest domestic offices, are 
performed by the women, who are often seen 


walking after their husbands, under the presgure 


of a heavy burden, while these ride before them 
on their asses, without incumbrance and without 
concern. Their houses are built of clay, com- 
monly by the hands of their women, and are co- 
vered with a flattish roof of thin boards, coated 
with clay. Salt is the general medium of ex- 


change in Darfoor, but, in some places, small tin 


rings of arbitrary value, are employed. A cara- 
van passes from PDarfoor to Egypt, to traffic in 


slaves, ivory, gum, camels, &c. ; but this com- 


mercial intercourse is not regular, and is frequent- 
ly interrupted. The Dongolese and Nubian set- 
tlers in Darfoor, who had been accustomed to the 
Egyptian-trade, originally opened the route; but 
merchants are frequently interrupted by the Cub- 


ba-besh and Bedeiat-Arabs ; the last of whom are 


not supposed to be of Arabic origin. In collect- 
ing the harvest, they break the ears of corn lei- 
surely from the stalk, in the same manner as the 
Negroes of West Africa. At the beginning of the 
wet season, custom requires that the king and the 
chief men go out to the field with the cultivators, 
and engage in the planting of corn. This is prac- 
tised in other countries of Africa, as Bornou and 
Sennaar, where the king is always entitled Baady, 
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the peasant, from a similar custom. Herodotus 
has mentioned a similar practice of the ancient E- 


gyptian kings, and travellers have related, that the 


same usage is continued by the Chinese monarchs. 
The king, or, as he is denominated, the Sultan of 
Darfoor, reigns with absolute authority, and con- 
fers the same arbitrary power on his delegates in 
the provinces. Though the precepts of the Koran 
are the ostensible rules of decision, in cases of li- 


tigation, yet the verdiet depends on the will of the 


judge; and, as none but ecclesiastics dare express 
their sentiments of his conduct, their opinion is 
the only check upon his caprice. These judges, 


however, display considerable ingenuity in deve- 


loping the most intricate cases that occur in a na- 

tion versed in the arts of deceit. | 
The Sultan's revenues consist in the taxes upon 

merchandize exported and imported; the annual 


tribute of live stock from the Arabs, and of corn 


from the towns and villages, with the amount of 
fines, forfeitures, and presents. The armies of 
Darfoor are not numerous, as 4000 troops are 
reckoned a formidable number ; neither are these 
troops remarkable for skill, courage, or persever- 
ance, though they endure hunger, thirst, and fa- 
tigue, with great resolution, and use no other camp 
equipage, but a light mat adapted to the size of 
the body. The troops of Darfoor, not actually 
engaged in war, arc reviewed at an annual mili- 


tary festival, termed, The leathering of the kettle 
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drum, when presents are presented to the sove- 
reign by all the principal people of the country, 
and various superstitious ceremonies are perform- 
ed, among which are the sacrifice of a young boy 
and a girl. Various superstitious opinions are 
blended with the Mahometanism of the Fürian 
tribes. The mountaineers sacrifice to the deity 
of the mountains in order to procure rain. Ma- 
hometanism began to prevail in Darfoor, in the 
reign of Solyman, of the Dageou race, who 
is supposed by Browne to have lived at some 
period between 130 and 1 50 years ago. The 
Dageou race are reported to have been origi- 
nally expelled from che vicinity of Tunis, and 
to have resigned the sceptre to the race of 
Für, after being exhausted by intestine dissen- 
sions. At the inauguration of every king, they 
are said to have kindled a fire, which was pre- 
served burning till his death. At the accession 
of a sultan, the present Fürians spread before him 
various carpets, on which their deceased monarchs 
used to sit, and from that which obtains the pre- 
ference, deduce an omen of his future character, 
which they suppose will resemble its former pos- 
sessor. The present monarch of Darfoor, ambi- 
tious, fond of martial reputation, and eager to 
possess the gold mines of Sennaar, applied to the 
Mameluk Beys of Egypt to furnish him with a 
person acquainted with the construction of artille- 
ry; and Achmet Aga, a Zanthiote, departed from 
Cairo for Darfoor in Nov. 1796, carrying with 
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kim about 50 artificers, and four pieces of brass 


cannon. The success of this embassy is unknown, 


The same monarch, soon after the commencement. 
of his reign, sent an embassy to Constantinople 
with a present of three select eunuchs, and three 
beautiful female slaves. The Ottoman Emperor, 

who had never before heard of the Sultan of — 
foor, returned an ornamented sabre, a rich pelisse, 


and a diamond ring. On the S. W., S., and S. E., 


Darfoor, Bergoo, and Begarmee, are bounded, and 


in many places intersected, by Pagan tribes, that 
mhabit woody and mountainous districts, who 
sometimes submit to their more powerful neigh. 
bours, but more frequently assert their indepen- 
dence. These are chiefly of two descriptions; of 


which the one have woolly hair, and exhibit the 


true features of the Guinea Negro ; while the 
other are of a reddish colour, among which are 
the natives of Harraza on the N. of Cordofan, 


about N. L. 15". and Long. E. G. 32%. Tumur- 


kee lies on the W. of Darſoor. Beyond it lie nu- 


merous tribes of independent Negroes, who are 


frequently invaded by the Begarmeese and the in- 


habitants of Bergoo and Darfoor, who often pro- 


ceed 40 journeys to the S. and S. W. to seize the 
inhabitants, and sell them for slaves. The Begar- 
meese on horseback attack the Kardee, Serrowah, 
Showva, Battah and Mulgui tribes, who are re- 


presented as idolaters and barbarous cannibals, 
and, seizing as many captives as possible, drive 
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them like cattle to Begarmee. If they linger on 
the road, exhausted with famine and fatigue, one 
of the horsemen seizes the most feeble, or the 
oldest, smites off his arm, and uses it as a club to 
drive the rest along, The Negroes of Gnum- 
Gnum devour the flesh of their prisoners; and, 
Stripping the skin from the hands and faces of the 
Slain, after due preparation, wear them in triumph. 


This seems to be a particular method of scalping. 


: They form their spears of iron, and, after igmt- 
ing them in the fire, stick them in the trunk of a 
tree, whose juice is the most deadly poison, where 


they suffer them to remain till they are crusted 


with venom. . 

Darkulla, one of the chief of these Negro 
states, lies to the S. W. of Darfoor and Bergoo, 
and is intersected by numerous rivers. The in- 
habitants are partly negroes, and partly red or 
eopper- coloured. The power of the chief seems 
to vary with his individual ability, which some- 
times unites the small detached tribes, and some- 
times is unable to accomplish this object. Their 
language is nasal, but simple and easy. They 
worship idols, but are remarkable for punctilions 
honesty in their transactions, and are much more 
cleanly than the nations by whom they are sur- 
rounded. They pass their rivers in canoes, which 
are formed from the trunks of large trees. The 
smallest injuries are punished by condemning to 
slavery the young relations of the offender, I 
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che footsteps of a person be observed among the 


corn of another, or if one person has neglected to 
execute the commission of another, which he had 
undertaken, a palaver is held before the chief 
men, and the son, daughter, nephew, or niece, of 
the offender, forfeited to him who has sustained 
the injury. As death is never regarded as a ne- 
cessary event, whenever a person dies, his death 
is supposed to have been occasioned by violence 
or witcheraft, and his neighbours are obliged to 
drink a species of red water for their justification. 
These customs, with the feuds and quarrels of rude 
tribes, supply the slave-markets of Darfoor and 
Bergoo. The chief article of commerce in Dar 
Kulla is salt, 12 pounds of which constitute the 


value of a young male slave, and 15 that of a fe- 


male. The Pimento tree abounds in this coug- 
try. In the mountainous district to the south of 
Darfoor, various kinds of metals are found, and 
the native tribes are acquainted with the method 
of extracting both iron and copper from their ores. 
The copper is of the finest quality, in its pale blue 


colour resembling that of China, and probably 


containing a considerable quantity of Zinc. The 


district from which it is brought is termed Fertit, 


the natives of which exhibit the Negro features and 
complexion. It lies about 24 journeys to the 


S. of Cobbie, on the Misselad, a considerable river. 


The merchants who pass towards the sources of 
*he Bahr Misselad, seldom return till the end of 
| K k 
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two years, and occupy from 1 50 to 180 days on 


the route. About eight journeys to the east of 


the copper-mines of Fertit, lie the sources of the 
Bahr el Abiad, or Western Nile, termed the 
White river, from the muddy clay colour of its 
waters, in contra- distinction to the Bahr el Azrac, 
or Blue river, the eastern Nile, whose source was 
explored by Bruce, which receives its denomina- 
tion from the deep azure colour of its stream. 


The country is extremely mountainous, and term- 


ed Donga, where the Pagan chief resides. The 
inhabitants are black, and are sometimes kidnap- 
ped by the inhabitants of Bergoo. The river 
rises from 40 distinct hills, termed Kumri, or the 
mountains of the moon, from which numerous 
streams descend, which, uniting in one channel, 
form the Western Nile. Donga is 30 journeys 
above Shillük, which is situated on the eastern 
bank of the river, opposite to Hellet Allais, on 

its western bank. It is built of lay, ahd inhabit- 
ed by Pagans of great hospitality and fidelity. 


They are said to wear no cloaths, exeept bands of 


long grass which are twisted round them. The 
houses in Shillük are built of clay. When these 
Pagans transport a Mahometan over the river, 
they generally enquire © who is the master of 
this river?” The Mahometan replies, God 
is the master of it.” No, returns the Pagan, 


naming his chief, You must say such a person 


# is the master of it, or you shall not pass.“ 
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From this country, which lies about N. L. 13e. 
the Shilläk, emerging in a multitude of canoes, in 
the year 1504 made a descent upon the countries 
of the Arabs, whom they defeated in a great battle, 
and founded Sennaar in N. L. 139. 34“. 36”. and 
Long. E. G. 33“. 30“. 300. At this period they 
were Pagans, but soon after assumed Mahome- 
tanism, on account of its convenience in commerce, 
and learned to repeat the Mahometan Creed, 
„There is but one God, and Mahomet is his 
« prophet,” to which all their religion has long 
been confined, . They also assumed the appella- 
tion of Fungni, lords, conquerors, or free citizens, 
and denominated Sennaar, Medinet el Fun or Fun- 
gi. The reign of the Shilluk continued in Sen- 
naar, till within a few years, when it was 
overturned by intestine commotions. The king 
of Sennaar, like that of Eyeo, ascended the 
throne upon the express corfdition, that he should 
be put to death by his own subjects, when= 
ever it was determined by a council of his chief 
officers, that the advantage of the state required 
that he should cease to reign. An officer of his 
own family, termed the king's executioner, was 
appointed to kill him with a sword, after his de- 
position. The eldest son of the king succeeded to 
the throne, and, at his accession, his brothers 
were all put to death by the king's executioner. 
The country around Sennaar is extremely beauti- 
ful in the wet season. It exhibits an immense 
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expanse of green level land, intersected with con- 
Siderable lakes and rivers, among which the coni- 
cal tops of the houses appear like tents, grouped 
at intervals. But when the dry season commen- 
ces, the grass begins to wither, and the country 
assumes a yellow hue, the lakes putrify and 
Swarm with vermin, and the desart returns, with 
its poisonous blasts, and pillars of burning sand 
glowing in the vertical sun. The plains are in- 
babited by the Shilläk tribes, and the mountains 
by the Nuba and Guba, who worship the Moon 
when she shines, by dances and songs, in which 
they celebrate her brightness. From this custom 
probably originated the denomination of the hills 
at the source of the White river, which are term- 
ed “ the Mountains of the Moon.” The Nuba 
Lare also said to worship a tree and a stone, which 
"a not exist in Nubia, but in their original coun- 
try. These Shillük and Nuba may not improba- 
bly be of the same race with the Shellu and moun- 
taineers of Barbary. The kingdom, of Sennaar 
extends in a northern direction to Upper Egypt, 
and on the S. is separated from Abyssinia by a 
nation of woolly-haired blacks, termed Shangalla, 
on the E., and Ganjar on the W. of the Abyssi- 
nian province of Ras el Feel, The country of 
these Blacks is woody, and, in every part, about 
60 miles in breadth. It skirts Abyssinia on the 
N. W. and N. E. and is denominated Xolla, the 


bot country, which seems to be the same denomi- 


the * 
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nation with Dar Kulla, which has teen already 


mentioned. The Shangalla are all shepherds and - 


hunters, and possess remarkable strength and ac- 


tivity of body. Their stature is gigantic. They 


are extremely fond of music and poetry, and from 
this nation come the chief minstrels of the Arabs 
and Abyssinians. The interior of Africa exhibits, 
in the 18th century, the same appearance it pre- 
zented at the commencement of the earliest histo- 
rical records. The names of nations and countries 
alone vary, but the same ferocity of character, 
the same barbarous manners, and the same su- 
perstitious habits, by which the interior Africans 


were originally characterized, still maintain their 
influence. The opinions, manners, and customs 


of the modern Africans, are capable of being ap- 
plied with great advantage, in elucidating the 
early history of mankind; and, when these shall 
have passed away, it will be difficult for suc- 
ceeding generations to believe chat they ever ex- 


isted *, 7. 
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* Park's Travels; Rennel's Geogr. Illustrations; Pro- 
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TRAVELS OF MR BROWNE—TO SIW AHK— OBSERVATIONS ON ve] 
THE COPTS— JOURNEY TO DALTON AND RESIDENCE, IN. i are 
THAT COUNTRY — ACCOUNT OF MR HORNEMANN: Wii 
. — econ erent ener enter ANC 
„ 
(TE | 7 19 8 = the 
3 Om Mr Park, with much intrepidity and | kin 
perseverance, was attempting to explore Western are 
Africa, according to the plan of the African As- the 
sociation; a private traveller, Mr W. G. Browne, ost! 
urged by curiosity, and the spirit of adventure, nea 
endeavoured to traverse that continent from E. to eou 
| W. and penetrated into. Darfoor, the name of kin 
| which had been mentioned to Ledyard, but which rea 
j was entirely unknown to Europeans. Mr Browne of t 
q arrived at Alexandria,. in Egypt, on the xoth of why 
4] January 1192, where, after making the necessary De: 
4 enquiries concerning the adjacent country, he re- dire 
\ solved to attempt the discovery of the ruins of - Who 
a the far-famed temple of Jupiter Ammon. Having Sog 
j procured an interpreter,. and trading Arabs, ac- wha 
| | quainted with the route, to convey his baggage lid, 
\ and provisions, and secure him from the depreda- cent 
j + tions of the nomade tribes of Bedouins or Muggre- afte 
| bins, on Feb, 24. 1792, he left Alexandria at an and 
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hour which his conductors reckoned auspicions,. 
and trayelled along the road nearest the sea, in 


the route of Alexander, when he visited the tem- 


ple of Ammonia. The eoast, which is rocky in 
the vicinity of Alexandria, becomes gradually le- 
vel, and the smooth sandy soil is diversified. with 


green fields of grasswort, or had. interspersed 


with. thorny plants, on which the-camels browse, 
and to which an immense number of snails are 
attached, that are devoured by the Arabs. There 


the jerboa, the tortoise, the lizard, and different 


Kinds of serpents, are sometimes met; the birds 
are chiefly marine; wild rabbits are found near 
the springs, and the traces of the antelope and 
ostrich are frequently discerned. They passed 
near the lake Mareotis,, which. is dry, and en- 
countered some parties of Bedouins, who were 


Kind and hospitable. On the 4th of March they | 


reached the wells of Al Bareton,. the Parætonium 
of the ancients, about 200 miles from Alexandria, 


which they accomplished by travelling 751 hours. 


Deserting the eoast,. they proceeded in a S. W. 


direction, over a barren. tract of rocks and sand, 
Where talc was 1. equently found, to Karet-am-el-. 
Sogheir, an independent village, the buildings of 


which are of elay, and the people poor and squa- 


lid, nothing but dates being produced in the adja- 


cent country. Here they arrived on the 5th, and, 
after traversing a similar expanse of barren rocks 


and sand, where the surface of the ground. was 
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often covered with salt, on the gth they reached 
Siwah. Siwah, the Siropum of Rennell, and 
Mareotis of ama which lies in N. L. 29“. 

127, and E. long. 44%. 54“. is situated in an Oasis, 
about 6 miles long, and 5 broad, a great part of 
Which is filled with date trees, and Lkewise pro- 
duces pomegranates, figs, and olives, apricots and 
plantains, Springs of salt and fresh water are 


found in abundance ; but the latter are generally 


tepid, and one of them is alternately warm and 
cold. Wheat is cultivated for the consumption 
of the natives, as well as rice, which is reddish, 
different from that of the Delta, but similar to one 
of the species which is cultivated at Sierra Leona. 
The Siwese are darker in complexion than the 
Egyptians, and use a different dialect. Their 
dress resembles that of the Bedouin Arabs, and 
their furniture consists chiefly of earthen ware and 
mats, though the most rich possess vessels of cop- 
per. Their domestic animals are the hairy sheep 
and goats of Egypt, with a few oxen and camels. 
They live chiefly on half-baked unleavened cakes, 
paste fried in palm-oll, rice, milk, and dates, and 
often drink the inebriating liquor of the date-tree. 
After the rains, the ground is almost covered with 
salt. The women wear veils. The district is 
governed by a few elective Sheiks, and is gene- 
rally distracted by intestine contests, which cir- 
cumstance, with the paucity of numbers, debi- 
ktates the executive power, arms private ven- 
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| peance, and prevents ths — of crimes. 


The attendants of Mr Browne caused him to per- 
sonate a Mameluke ; but, as it was observed that 
he did not join in public prayers, they were for- 
ced to confess that he was a Christian. This ex- 


planation equally excited the surprise and resent- 


ment of the Siwese, and it was only by the judi- 
cious distribution of presents that he was permit= 
ted to observe the curiosities of the place. He 
saw apartments cut in the rock, which resembled 
the Egyptian catacombs, and observed, about two 
miles from the town, an ancient building formed 
of the same species of stone, of which the pyra- 
mids are constructed. It was a single apartment, 
32 feet long, 15 broad, and 18 high. The exte- 


rior of the wall exhibited the vestiges of obliterat- 


ed sculptures, which, on the exterior, were more 
perfect, and consisted of three rows of emblema - 
tical figures, grouped in the manner of a proces- 


sion, with the intervening spaces covered with 
pure hieroglyphical characters. In some places, 


not only the sculptures but the colours remained. 
The ruin seemed to be of the same origin with 
the monuments of Egypt. Isis and Anubis were 
conspicuous among the figures, and the propor- 
tions were those of an Egyptian temple in minia- 


ture. By means of his interpreter, Mr Browne 


enquired for the Santrieh of Edrisi, generally be- 
lieved to be Ammonia, and placed by that geogra- 
pher 10 days to the east of Augela, and g from the 
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Mediterranean, a position according with Ptole. 


my, though not with Strabo, by whom it is placed 
about 140 miles from the coast. When the Sheiks 
of Siwah professed their ignorance of any ruins in 
the supposed direction of Santrieh, Mr Browne en- 


quired if they had heard of any ruins on the west 
or south- west, and one of them answered, that at 


Araschié there were ruins surrounded by water, 
which it was impossible to approach, as there were 
no boats. He then proceeded to detail an enchant- 
ed history of the place, and concluded with per- 
suading him to relinquish his search. Having, 
with much difficulty, procured guides, as the Si- 
wese were determined to oppose his researches, 
and prevent him from disinterring the treasures 
of Araschie, he left Siwah on the I 2th of March, 
and proceeded two journeys toward the west, till 
he arrived at Araschise, near the plain of Gegabib. 
They found it to be an island, situated in the mid- 
dle of a small lake of salt-water, without either 
trees or fresh water in its vicinity. It contained 
numerous rocks, but nothing appeared that could 
be determined to be ruins. Eager to obtain com- 
plete satisfaction. Mr Browne impelled his horse 
into the lake, which, entangling itself at the-en- 
trance, stumbled and precipitated his rider, and in- 
capacitated him entirely from any farther obser- 
vation, either on the island or the lake. From 


| Araschie, they advanced three journeys toward 


the south, to N. Lat. 28” 400, or its vicinity, when 
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| the importunity of the Arabs, and his own Indies 


position, forced Mr Browne to return to Alexan- 
dria, where he arrived on April 2d 1792, having 
been rendered incapable of observation during the 
latter part of his journey, by a fever and dysente- 
ry, which obliged him to remain prostrate on a 
camel. On his journey to Araschie, at the dis- 
tance of six miles from Siwah, they passed a small 
temple of the Doric order, and of the most regular 
proportions, built of calcareous stone, full of ma- 
rine vestiges. Siwah is 12 journeys from Cairo, 
12 from Charjé in Elwah, and 1 3 or 14 from Der- 
na on the coast. 

The following year, Mr Browne maids an un- 
successful attempt to penetrate into Abyssinia, 


and, after reaching Assuan, was forced to return 


by the disturbances among the Beys of Upper E- 
gypt. He surveyed the ruins of Thebes, and 
reckons the harpers delineated by Bruce, incorrect 
pictures. The inhabitants of that district are a 
ferocious clan, who differ in person from the other 
Egyptians, and dwell in caves like the ancient 
Troglodytes. At Kourna, when he requested a 
guide, a woman asked, Are you afraid of cro- 
„ codiles ?” and added very laconically, « We 
% are crocodiles.” At Isna, he was informed that 
near that city resided the king of the crocodiles, 
who is represented with ears, void of a tail, and is 
said never to do any harm, which is extremely 
probable, This superstition is similar to that 
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which the West Indian "Negroes entertain with 
respect to the cayman. During the rest of the 
season, Mr Browne was employed in acquiring the 
Arabic, and in visiting various cities of Egypt. 
He made an excursion to Cossir on the Red Sea, 
and afterwards proceeded to Sinai by Suez. This 
residence afforded him an opportunity, not only of 
acquiring a considerable knowledge of the topo- 


= graphy and native productions of Egypt, and of the 


natran produced in certain lakes near Terand ;— 
but of observing the character and manners of the 
Copts, or native Egyptians. These he describes 
as an acute and ingenious race, resembling the A- 
rabs in their dusky brown complexion, with dark 
eyes and hair, without any similarity to the Ne- 
gro features. Upon minute investigation, he 
found the Coptic to be extinct as a spoken lan- 
guage, though various words are preserved in Up- 
per Egypt; but he saw numerous MSS. in this 
language, and, among the rest, an Arabo-coptic 
Lexicon. The structure of this language, which 
has some affinity with the kindred dialects of A- 
rabia, Palestine, Aram, and Chaldea, and the few 
literary remains which it comprehends, of a na- 
tion civilized in the most early periods of history, 
deserve the investigation of the curious; but the 
learned, who have expected to derive, from the 
study of this language, the explanation of the hie- 
roglyphics, and symbolic characters of ancient E- 
gypt, and of the original elements of writing, have 
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entertained expectations extremely sanguine, if 
not absolutely absurd. The Coptic is the lan- 
guage of the most early trading nation mentioned 
in history, of a nation that has been frequently 
conquered, and repeatedly colonized by its victo- 
rious enemies, and cannot rationally be expected 
to retain any traces of its primitive simplicity. 
The Coptic alphabet contains five letters, and its 
vocabulary a considerable number of words, which 
are derived from the ancient Egyptian, but the 
form of the other alphabetical characters, and the 
greater part of the words in the language, exhibit 
evident traces of their Grecian origin. Mr 
Browne thinks that the opinion of Volney, con- 
cerning the Negro complexion, and features of the 
ancient Egyptians, is entirely unsupported by e- 
vidence. The features and complexion of the 
mummies, as far as they can be traced, resemble 
those of the modern Copts, Which are extremely 
different from thosc of the Negroes. The harpers 
and human figures of the Thebaid caverns, display 
the same characteristic qualities, and the statues 
of Isis, &c. are of the same description. The 
countenance of the Sphinx is at present too indis- 

tinctly marked, to exhibit the distinctive charac- 
ters, either of the Copt.or the Negro. No valid. 
conclusion, however, can be deduced from emble- 
matical figures, and no person would maintain the 

existence of a dog-headed nation from the figure 


of Latrator Anubis. 
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As the causes which had prevented Mr Browne 
from penetrating into Abyssinia by Nubia, the 
preceding year, still existed in all their foree, and 
the route of Masouah on the Red Sea, was reckon- 
ed impervious to every European, and had been 
in vain essayed by Robarts, an English traveller, 
in 1788, he embraced the only alternative which 
the departure of the Soudan caravan presented, of 
penetrating into the interior of Africa by the route 
of Darfoor. The natives of Darfoor in Egypt, 
are obsequious in their behaviour even towards 
the Christians of that country, and were always 


gepresented as more tolerant to unbelievers than 


other Mahometans. Mr Browne imagined, there- 
fore, that when he should arrive in that country, 
the choice of various routes would be in his pow- 
er, the length of the journey would be compensat- 
ed by the snperior acquaintance which it would 
enable him to obtain with the peculiar manners of 


the interior Africans, and the suspicions of the na- 


tives would be removed by his favourable reception 
in one of the interior kingdoms. He believed that it 
would be equally easy to penetrate into Abyssinia by 
Cordofin, or to traverse Africa from east to west, 
by a route which would afford an opportunity 
of determining various geographical positions, and 


of obser ving numerous important facts, both in 


manners and in commerce. He was informed that 
the. inhabitants of Darfobt extended their Se/ateas, 
or armed expeditions for nocurng Slaves, above 
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40 journeys to the south, along the banks of che 
Bahr-al-Abiad, which he conceived to be the true 


Nile unexplored by Europeans, and therefore be- 
lie ved, that, by accompanying one of these expedi- 
tions, he should not only accomplish this discove- 


ry, but traverse at least five degrees of unknown 


country. With these views, having provided 
himself at Assiut with five camels, at the price of 
13 1. each, he joined the Soudan caravan, and de- 


parted from the vicinity of Assiut, on the 28th of 


May 1793. They journeyed over a sterile moun- 
tainous tract, and, on the 31st, arrived at Gebel 
Ramlie, a rugged mountain of tufa, where, by a 
steep descent, they entered the desert. From the 
rock they beheld before them a valley of unbound- 


ed extent, covered with rocks and sand, diversified 


with scattered date-trees, and stunted-bushes. On 
the second day they reached Elwah, or Al-Wahat, 
the greater oasis, in which the village of Charjelies in 
N. Lat. 26 25", E. Long. 29® 40', and Mughess, the 
most southern village in N. Lat. 25* 18, E. Long. 
29 34'. This oasis produces almost nothing but 
dates, for the subsistence of the inhabitants. Here 
Mr Browne was informed, that the Oasis Parva, 
termed Elwah-el-Gurbi, lies about 40 miles to 
the North. The Oasis Parva is said to contain 


various ruins, and to be a kind of capital of the 


Muggrebin Arabs, who are numerous in this de- 

sert, and, by uniting, might raise an army of 

39,000 men, On the 1 5th of * they left 
| L1 2 
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Mughess, and, on the 20th, arrived at Sheb, in N. 
Lat. 230 35', E. Long. 30? Io',. where a consider- 
able quantity of native alum 1s produced, and the 
soil presents a reddish stone, and argillaceous earth. 
From Sheb they advanced to Selime, in N. Lat. 
22 1 5/, E. Long. 309 15“ 30% a small verdant 
spot at the foot of a ridge of rocks. Here they 
found a small building of loose stones, concerning 
which the Jelabs related various fables, asserting 
. that it had been formerly inhabited by a martial 
princess named Selimé, who was the terror of Nu- 
bia. After passing by Leghea, in N. Lat. 209. 
107 30%, and the salt spring, Bir el Maha, in N. 
Lat 1898“, E. Long. 29? 4, they arrived at Dar- 
ſoor on the 2 3d of July, and lodged in the village 
of Sweini. Here Mr Browne discovered, that be- 
sides the fatigues of the journey, other difficulties 
remained to be surmounted. The people of the 
caravan had dis persed, and the natives of Darfoar 
considered him as an infidel, in whose face the tra- 
ces of inferiority of species were distinctly mark- 
ed, and whose colour they regarded as the effect 
of disease, or as the consequence of the divine dis- 
pleasure. He had hired a native of Cairo, who 
had originally been a slave-broker, to manage his 
money- transactions in Darfoor, where he was in- 
formed every species of commerce was conducted 
by simple exchange. This person, with whom he 
had quarrelled on the journey, not only robbed 
him of several valuable articles, but, by the most 
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consummate treachery, infused suspicions into the 
mind of the Sultan, prevented him from bein g ad- 
mitted to his presence, and procured an order by 


which he was confined to Cobbè, and forced to 
lodge in the house of one of the agents in the ma- 
chination. Here Mr Browne experienced a se- 
vere attack of a fever and dysentery, by which he 


was confined for a considerable time. Immediate- 
ly after his convalescense, he proceeded to El- 
Fasher, in order to procure an audience of the 
king, but was received with the most pointed in- 
attention, as he could seldom procure admission to 
the levees, and never an opportunity of speaking. 
The effects he had brought to Darfoor, for com- 
merce and presents, were seized, at an arbitrary 
valuation, for the use of the Sultan, notwithstand- 
ing his remonstrance. A frivolous charge of vio- 
lating the female slave of the person with whom he 
lodged at El-Fasher,. being commenced against him, 
and a very considerable compensation claimed by 
her master, the Sultan was induced to interfere, 
and take him under his immediate protection, in 
order to prevent reprisals from being made on 
the property of his own subjects in Egypt. 
Mr Browne resided afterwards with the Melek of 
the Jelabs, or the officer who presides over the 
foreign merchants, by whom he was · treated with 
kindness and attention. He endeavoured, by the 
mediation of this officer, to obtain a conipensation 


for his effects which had been seized, and permis- 
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sion to accompany the armed expeditions for pro- 


curing slaves, but was informed that he would 
certainly perish, either by the jealousy of the de- 
predators whom he accompanied, or the hostility 
of the tribes on whom they perpetrated: these 
enormities, Renouncing, therefore,. this design, 
he requested permission either to pass into Bergoo, 
the first Mahometan kingdom on the west, or to 
Sennaar, through Cordofin ; but the Melek sug- 
gested, that both these routes were equally im- 
practicable, from the jealousy which subsisted be- 
tween Bergoo and Darfoor, and the insurrections 
in Cordofàn, and advised him to embrace the first 
opportunity of returning to Egypt. The journey 
to Egypt was equally difficult, as the Sultan de- 
tained the caravans, while he attempted to nego- 
ciate with the Beys of Egypt a monopoly af the 
Soudan trade. The Melek, however, promised 
to Mr Browne to exert his influence in order to 
accomplish some of his plans, but, dying in a few 
weeks, all hopes from that quarter were frustrat- 
ed. The Sultan still preserved the same aspect 
of indifference and inattention; reports were cir- 
culated that he intended never to permit Mr 
Browne's departure from Darfoor, and these 
seemed to be countenanced by the imperfect com- 
pensation of 120 piastres, which he received for 
the value of 7 50, the estimated value of the goods 
that had been seized. He sometimes was per- 


mitted to see the Sultan, but seldom to hold any 
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species of conversation with him. He attended, 
without effect, at a great public audience, where 
the Sultan appeared in great magnificence, seated 
on a splendid throne, while an officer proclaimed 
from time to time, See the buffaloe, the off- 


« spring of a buffaloe, the bull of bulls, the ele- 
t phant of superior strength, the powerful Sultan 


* Abd-el-rachmin-el-rashid, May God preserve 
« thy life! O master, may God assist thee, and: 
render thee. victorious !” These appellations 
bestowed on the Monarch are similar to the titu- 
lary epithets claimed by other barbarous princes, 
and may serve, in some measure, to mark the de- 
gree of civilization. attained at the Firian court. 
The kings of Mexico were denominated hackers of 
men, and drinkers of blood. The king of Achem 
in Sumatra is designated, Lord of heaven and earth, 
and of the four and twenty umbrellas, who is as 
Spiritual as a ball is round. The Emperor of 
Monomotapa receives the titles of Great Ma- 


gician, and Great Thief. During the space of 


three years that Mr Browne continued in Darfoor, 
affairs continued in the same situation; he some- 
times acted as a physician; his Egyptian broker 
attempted to poison him when he could not ac- 
complish his assassination ; symptoms of violence 


appeared in the populace; his resources of sub- 
sistence were almost exhausted, and the Sultan's 


permission to depart from Darfoor could not be 


procured. Mr Browne had now resource to ar- 


— 
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tiſice, and insinuated to the chief of the caravan, 
and the principal merchants, the danger of appear- 


ing without him in Egypt, alledging that he had 


been able to dispatch to that country intelligence 
of his situation in Darfoor. These insmuations | 


had their effect, and, by the solicitations of the inti- 
midated merchants, he was graciously permitted by 


the Sultan to join the caravan, and arrived at Assiut 


in Egypt in the summer 1796, after an absence 


of nearly three years. In Darfoor, Mr Browne 


made numerous enquiries concerning the neigh- 
bouring nations and the territories which they inha- 
bited. He collected many curious notices, but often 
found it extremely difficult to procure any lucid, 


information, either concerning the appearance of 


the different countries, or the nature of their pro- 
ductions. His informers had often accomplished 


their journeys in a state of such extreme exhaus- 


tion by fatigue, that it approached insensibility, 


or the intermediate stupor between waking and 
sleep. He obtained various notices concerning 


Dar Kulla, Bergoo, Begarmee, and Bornou: Zam- 
phara, or Zanfara, was mentioned as a country 
near Bornou, but he never heard of Wangara. 
He was informed, that Afnou, a country which 


borders on the W. of Bornou, abounds so much 


in sitver, that the natives construct their defensive 


armour of this metal, as well as the corslets of 


their horses, and their frontlets, which are adorn- 


ed with the chaffron or horn used in Europe in 


o * 
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the days of chivalry. In Darfoor, Mr Browne 
met a merchant of Bergoo, who had formerly re- 
sided in Sennaar, to which city he had accompa- 
nied Mr Bruce from Gondar. He related that 
Yakib was in high estimation at the Abyssinian 
court, where he lived in great splendour, that he 
cultivated astronomy, and had been appointed go- 
vernor of Ras el Feel; corroborating in every 
point the testimony of an Armenian merchant whom 
Mr Browne met at Suez in 1793. This Armenian 
had been at Gondar when Mr Bruce resided in 


that city, where he was always mentioned in terms 


of praise. He related the story of his shooting 
the candle through the seven shields, and said 


that the Abyssinians frequently eat raw flesh. 
Sonnini mentions, that he met a monk at a Coptic 


convent in the desert of Nitria, who had visited 
Abyssinia, at the time when an European was in 
high favour at the Abyssinian court, and was con- 
sidered as a man of great consequence. Sonnini 
adds, that the dates, and other circumstances, de- 


termined this traveller to be Bruce, of whose 


expedition into Abyssinia he had accidentally 
met with numerous proofs. These authori- 
ties, with that of the Abyssinian whom Sir W. 
Jones saw in Bengal, are certainly sufficient 
to authenticate the narrative of Bryce in the 


most important circumstances. Mr Browne men- 


tions that his two informers denied that Bruce 


@ 
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Had visited the sources of the Bahr el Azrae; 
but their evidence is inadmissible, as they did 
not accompany Bruce in his excursions through 
the country, but only heard of him where they 
accidentally resided. At his return to Egypt, 
Mr Browne was informed by the Coptic Patriarch, 
that for the space of nine years no intercourse had 
subsisted between Abyssinia and Egypt, on ac- 
count of the anarchy which prevailed in Sennaar 
and Nubia. On the arrival of Mr Browne at 
Cairo, he determined to return through Syria to 
Europe, and dispatched a considerable part of his 
baggage to Alexandria, where it fell into the 
hands of Bonaparte, and was inconsiderately a- 
bandoned by the traveller, who proceeded with 
some precipitation to Jaffa in a coasting vessel, 
and, after traversing Syria and Anatolia, reached 
Constantinople, and returned by Wallachia and 
Germany to England, where he arrived Sept. 16. 
1798, after an absence of almost seven years. By 
the loss of his baggage at Alexandria, he was de- 
pri ved of some valuable documents of his journey, 
among which were various astronomical and geo- 
graphical details, remarks on natural history, a 
vocabulary of the Fürian language, compiled by 
himself, an itinerary of Eastern Africa, and a re- 
gister of the Soudin caravans since the year of the 
Hegira 11 50, copied from a book belonging to the 
Sheik of the slave market in Cairo. 
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A ending route „ 
attempted since his departure from Egypt, by Mr 
HoRNEMANN, a young German, who appears to- 
have united in an uncommon degree every quality 
of mind and body that this hazardous expedition 
requires in a traveller. Freidrie Hornemann, the 
son of a deceased clergyman, was educated at Got- 
tingen, where he studied divinity. In the sum- 
mer of 1795, he requested Dr Blumenbach, pro- 
fessor of natural history in that university, to re- 
commend him to the African Association in Lon- 


den; informing him, that it had long been his 
most sanguine desire to explore the interior of 


Africa; that he had consulted every authentic 
source of information on the subject, and directed 


his studies to this object. From the replies which 
be gave to various objections stated by the Pro- 
fessor, in order to discover if this resolution was 
the consequence of mature deliberation, and from 


the result of the private enquiries instituted with 
respeet to his character, Dr Blumenbach was in- 
duced to comply with this desire. In his letter 


to Sir Joseph Banks, he informed the Association, 
that, to an excellent constitution, Mr Hornemann 


united great and respectable literary attainments, 


and a considerable knowledge of mechanics, both 
theoretical and practical; that he was patient of 
fatigue; in his form stout and athletic; in his 


habits temperate and abstemious ; in his disposi- 
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tion chearful and full of vivacity ; and that, ex- 


cepting the usual diseases of infancy, he had known - 
/ S$ickness only by name. To this letter, Sir Joseph | 

Banks answered, „If Mr Hornemann be really "IM 
the person you describe, he is the very identi- 4 
& cal person whom we are in search of.” This 4 
reply was communicated to Hornemann, at Han- 90 
over, by the Professor, who, to his astonishment, _ 
saw him enter his apartment, before he imagined 8 
the letter could have reached him; such expedi- ha 
tion had the young adventurer used in travelling of 
from that city on foot. In the course of one night, "0 
he formed an excellent plan of his journey, which - 6d 
was immediately dispatched to London for the in- day 
spection of the Association. The summer of DF 
1796 was employed in attending the lectures on T2 
natural history at Gottingen, and in acquiring 2 
Arabic and the other oriental languages. In Fe- - 

bruary 1797, he visited London, and was intro- plo 
duced to the African Association, who unani- I 

mously sanctioned his appointment. After a pass- oc 
port had been procured from the French directory, "fp 
Mr Hornemann proceeded to Paris, where he was 5 


introduced to some of the most eminent literary 
characters of the [nstitut National, who received mo 
him with great attention, and zealously promoted 
his views. M. La Lande presented him at a meet- — 
ing of the Institut National, and furnished him 27t 
with some copies of his Memoire de P Afrique, 
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M. de la Roche introduced him to a Turkish gen- 
tleman, a native of Tripoli, residing at Paris as & 
corn- agent, who, besides giving him some im- 
portant information, recommended him in an Ara- 
bic epistle, to one of his friends, a man of some 


consequence in Cairo, whom he requested to 


secure him a safe conduct in the caravan, and to 


introduce him to such Mahometan merchants, who 


had visited the interior, as were known to be men 
of integrity and probity. From Paris, Mr Horne- 
mann proceeded to Marseilles, where he embark- 
ed in a Cyprus trader, and, after a voyage of 20 


days, arrived in August 31st, at Lernica in Cy- 


prus. From Lernica, he passed to the bay of Ca- 
roube, whence he arrived on September roth. At 


Alexandria, he resided 10 days in the house of tlie 


English consul, the greater part of which was em- 


ployed in mineralogical researches in its vicinity. 


In one of the convents, he met, by uncommon 


good fortune, an aged Monk, a native of Germa- 
ny, who spoke Arabic more fluently than his na- 
tive language, and who was going immediately to 
Cairo, where he intended to reside for some 
months. In company with this friendly Monk, 
he proceeded to Cairo to wait for the departure of 
the Cassina caravan, and arrived on September 
27th. In Cairo, he met Major Schwarz, who had 
traversed the Levant with M. Hope, and, with 
this gentleman, made an excursion to the pyra- 
| M m | 
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mids at Giz#. In a letter to Professor Heeren of 
Gottingen from Cairo, he informs him, that he 
had met an Abyssinian bishop in that city, whose 
father had been intimately acquainted with Bruce, 
He described this traveller as devoted to astrono- 
mical pursuits, indefatigable in his enquiries after 


the sources of the Nile, to which he at length - 


made a journey; and added, that he was highly 
honoured by the king and nobles of Abyssinia. 
The subsequent progress of Hornemann is entire- 
ly unknown ; nor is it probable that any informa- 
tion can reach Europe before the final termination 
of his journey. _ 

The elucidation of African geography * man- 


ners, which has resulted from the recent research- 


es of Europeans, has authenticated numerous facts 


mentioned by the ancients, and established, on in- 
dubitable grounds, various circumstances which 
formerly rested on dubious authority. The suc- 


cess of the Travels of discovery, has not equalled 
the sanguine expectations that were originally en- 


tertained; but, when the variety of the dangers to 


be encountered, and the magnitude of the obstacles 
to be surmounted, are regarded, must certainly be 
reckoned very considerable. The colony founded 


at Sierra Leona, while, by the humanity of the 


principles upon which it is founded, it claims the 
approbation of mankind, by the permanency of its 


establishment, and its political connections with 


* 
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che native chiefs, must soon facilitate the access of 
Europeans into the most secluded regions of that 


vast unexplored continent, which, till the present 


period, has baffled the researches of the ancients 
and the moderns. It 1s not improbable, however, 
that the French may anticipate their progress, if 
they should be able to maintain their conquest of 
Egypt. A short possession of that fertile coun- 
try will enable them tò establish manufactures of 
its raw produce, and excite a spirit of industry a- 


mong the natives; while the security of com- 
merce, so often violated by the Mameluks, must 


inevitably attract the gold-trade of the interior re- 
gions of Africa, which was probably, at the most 
ancient periods, the principal source of the power 
of the Egyptians. History demonstrates, that the 
ancient empire of Egypt began to decline with the 


aggrandisement of the Carthaginian Republic; and 
vhen the trade of the East was attracted by Phœ- 


nicia, and that of the West by Carthage, it quick- 


ly sunk into absolute debility. But it is idle to 


indulge conjecture, concerning facts which a very 
short period must determine. In the history of 
ancient nations, whose manners and customs were 
different from those with which we are acquaint- 
ed, it is impossible to decide what is improbable; 
and, in this modern period of revolutions, it is e- 
qually impossible to determine what is probable, 
or the conjecture might be hazarded, that, before 
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* of another century, the current of civiliza- 
tion, which is believed by many to have ine 
oy wa Ae _y revert to its ouppored source * 
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7 PV Browne's 53 in \ Africa, Egypt, and Syria; Maga. 


zin Encyclopedique ; Sonnini's Travels in Egypt; N 5 
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